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IJED^CATION 

{To a Field Ambulance in F landed). 

1 do not j:all you comrades. 

You, 

Who did what I only dreamed. 

Though you have taken my dream, 

And dressed yourselves in its beauty and its glory, 
Your faces are turned aside as you pass by. 

I am nothing to you, 

For I ha^ done no more tl^n dream. 


Your faces are like the face of her whom you follow, 
Danger, 

^he Beloved who looks backward as she runs, calling 
to her lovers, 

The Huntress "^ho flies before her^qtigirry, trailin|^her 
lure. 

She called to me kom her batde-places, 

She flung before m£ the curved lightning of her shflls 
. for a lure ; 
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^ t 

And when I came within sight of her, 
She turned aside, 

"?lnd hid her face from me. 


But you she loved ; 

You she touched with her hand ; 

For white flames of j^er fe^t stayed^ in their 

running ; 

She kept ycii with her in her fields of Flanders, 

Where you go, 

^Gathering your wounded from among her deacj. 

^rey night falls on your going and*black night on your 
returning. 

You go* 

Under the thunder of the guns, the shrapnel’s rain and 
the curved lightning of the shells, • 

Ai^ where the high towers are broken, 

And houses crack like the^taves of a thin ^rate filled 
with fire ; 

Into the mixing smoke and dust of roof and walls torn 
asunder 
You ^0 ; 

And only my dream follows you. 


That is why I do not speak of you,’’ 

Calling you by your names. 

'your names are strung with the names of ruined and 
immortal cities, 
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Termonde and Antwerp, Dixmude and Ypres and 
Ftlrnes, 

Like.jewels on one chains: 

* 

tiius, , 

In the high* places of Heaven, 

They sh^l tell allt your inames. 


March 8th, 1915. 


May Sinclair. 



INTRODUCTION 

This is $ “ Journal of Impressions,” and it is nothing 
more. It will not satisfy people who want accurate 
and substantial in^ormalion about Belgimpf^br ^out 
the War, or about Field Ambulances and Ho^ital work, 
and do not want to see any of these things “ across a 
temperament.” For th^ Solid Facts and the Great 
Events they must go fo such books as Mr. E. A. Powell’s 
‘‘ Fighting in Flanders,” or Mr. Frank Fox’s The"® 
^Agony of Belgium,” or Dr. H. S. Souttar’s “ A Surgeon 
in Belgium,” or “A Woman’s Experiences in the 
Great War,” by Louise Mack. 

For many of these impressions I can claim only a 
psychological accuracy ; some were insubstantial to 
the last degree, and very fet^ were actually set down 
there and then, on the spot, as I have set them down 
here. This is only a Journal in so far as it is a record^ 
of days, as faithful as I could make it in^'every detail, 
and as direct as circumstances allowed. But circum- 
stances seldom did allow, and I was always behindhand 
with my Journal — a week behind witl^the first day of 
the seventeen, four months behind wfth the last. m * 

This was inevitable. For in the last week of the 
Siege of Antwerp, wken the wounded were being brought 
into Ghent by hundfeds, and when the fighting came 
cloSer and closer to the«city^ and at the end, when the 
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Germans were driving you from Ghent to Bruges, and 
from Bruges to Ostend and from Ostend to Dunkirk, 
you could not sit down to wr^te your iiApressions^ even 
If you were cold-blooded enough to want to. It was as 
much as you could do to scribble the merest ftote of 
what happened in your Day-Book. ^ • 

But when you had made fast each day with its note, 
yourliingr^is^ ^’^ns were safe, far%afer than if yoi» had tried 
to record them in their flux as they came. However 
far behindhand I might be with my Journal, it was 
, kept It is not written ‘‘ up,^ or round and about the 
original notes in my Day-Book, it^is simply vTritten out, 
^ach day of the seventeen had its own quality and was 
soaked^ in its own atmosphere ; each had its own unique 
and incorruptible memory, and the slight lapse of time,^ 
so far from dulling or blurring that memory, crystal- 
lized it and made it sharp and cleah. And in writing 
out I have been careful never to go behind^ or beyond 
the day, never to add Inything, but to leave each 
moment as it was. I have set down the day^s imperfect 
^or absurd impression, in all its imperfection or absurdity, 
and |he day’s crude emotion in all its crudity, rather 
than taint its reality with the discreet reflections that 
came after. 

I make no aQplogy for my many errors — where they 
wwe discoverable^! have corrected them in a foot-note ; 
to this day I do not know how wildly wrong I may have 
jpeen about kilometres and the points of the compass, 
and the positions of batteries afld the movements of 
armies ; but there were othe# things of which I Vas 
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dead sure; an4 this record has at least the value of 
SI human document/’ 

t • • 

There is one question that I may be asked : “ Why, 
when you had the luck to go out with a Field 
Ambulaiye Corps distinguished by its gallantry — ^why 
in heaven’s hame have you not told the story o^ its 
heroism f 

Well — I have not told it for several excellej^t reasons. 
When I set out to keep a Journal I pledged myself to 
set down only what I hac^ seen or felt, and to avoid as 
far as posable the second-hand ; and it was my mis- 
fortune that I saw very little of the field-work of the 
Corps. Besides, the Corps itself was then in its infancy, 
^nd it is its infancy — its irrepressible, half-irresponsible, 
wholly engaging infancy — that I have touched here. 
After those seventeen days at Ghent it grew up in all 
conscience. It was at Fumes and Dixmude and 
La Panne, ?if ter I had left it, \hat its most memorable 
deeds were done,'"' 

And this story of the Corps is not mine to tell. Part 
0 i it has been told already by Dr. Souttar, and par^ by 
Mr. Philip Gibbs, and others. The rest is yet to come. 

M. S, 


July 15th, 1915. 


See Postscript. 
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September z^th, 1914. 

> 

After the painful births and deaths of I don’t 
know how m^y committees, after six weeks’ 
"struggling with something we imagined to be 
Red Tape, which proved to be the combined 
egoism of several persons all desperately anxious 
to “ get to the Front,” anfi desperately afraid of 
somebody else getting there too, and getting 
there first, we are actually off. Impossible to 
describe the mysterious processes by which* we 
managed it. I think the War Office kicked us 
out twice, and the Admiralty once,*though what 
we were doing with the Admira'ity I don’t *t 3 
this day underst^d. The British Red Cross 
kicked us steadily , all the time, on general 
^principles; the American snubbed us rather 
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badly; wbat the French said to, us I don^t' 
remember, and I can’t think that we catried 
pessistency so far as to apply to the Kussiaa and 
the Japanese. Many of our schemes peris^^ed in 
their own vagueness. Others, vivid and ad- 

a 

veijturous, were checked by the fiisf encoimter 
with t||e'lHss reality. At<-one time, I r<?member, 
we wera to have sent out a detachment of 

■m C 

stalwart Amazons in khakjj breeches who were to 

dash out on to the battle-field, reconnoitre, and 

« • 

pick up the wounded and carry them away slung 
over .their saddles. The only difficulty was to 
get the horses. But the author of the scheme — 
who had bought her breeches— had allowed for 
l^t. The horses were to be caught on the 
battle-field; as the wfounded and dea‘d dropped 
from their saddles the Amazons were to leap 
into them and ride off. On this system 
“ rbmounts ” were also to be supplied. When- 
ever a horse was shot dead under its rider, an 
Amazon wag to dash up with another whose 
*kider had Keen shot dead. .. It was all perfectly 
simple and only needed a litjle “ organization.” 
‘ For four weeks the lure c^.the battle-field kept 
our volunteers dancing ro^nd the War Office and^ 


Red Cross Societies, and for four wedcs their 
progress to the Front was frustrated by Lord 
Ritchener. Some dropped off disheartened, Jbut 
crtherj came on, and a regenerated committee 
dealt with tlhem. ^ Finally the thing crystallized 
into a Motor Ambulance Corps. An a^ul 
sanity came over the^ committee, chastened by 
its sufferings, and the volunteers, unde# pressure, 
definitely renounced tjie battle-field. 

Then somebody said, “ Let’s help the Belgian 
rdugees.” From that moment our course was * 
clear. Everybody was perfectly willing that we 
should help the refugees, provided we relinquished 
all claim on fhe wounded. The Belgian 
Legation was enchanted. It gave passports t^a 
small private commission* of inquiry under our 
Commandant to go out to Belgium and send in 
^ report. At Ostend the commission of inquiry 
whittled itself down to the one energetic person 
who had taken it out. And before we knew 
where we were our Ambulance Cprps was ac- 
cepted by the Belgism Red Cross. * * * 

Only we had n©t^ got the ambulances. 

And though we had got some money, we had * 
not'got enough. ThijJ was really our good luck. 
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for it . saved us from buying the wrong Mnd ^ 
motor ambulance car. But at first the Mow 
staggered us. Then, by eome abrupt, incalcul- 
able turn of destiny, the British Red Cross, which 
had kicked us so persistently, came to our help 
anigave us all the ambulances we wanted. 

And we >re off. <. «• , 

There Vre thirteen of us : The Cqmmandaijt, 
and Dr. Haynes and Dr. jBird under him ; and 
Mrs. Torrence, a trained nurse and midwife, who 
can drive a motor car through anything, and 
take k to bits and put it together again ; Janet 
McNeil, also an expert motorist, and Ursula 
Dearmer and Mrs. Lambert, Red Cross 
emergency nurses ; Mr. Grierson, Mr. Foster 
and Mr. Riley, stffetcher-bearers, and two 
chauffeurs and me. I don’t know where I coitte 
in. But they’ve called me the Secretary and 
Reporter, which sounds very fine, and I am to 
keep the accounts (Heaven help them !) and 
write the Cemmandant’s reports, and toss off 
articles for the daily papers, to make a Httle 
money for the Corps. We’ve ,got some already, 
raised by the Commandant’s .Report and Appeal 
that we published in*th^ Daily ‘Telegraph 'Vadi 

4 , 
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‘Gaily Chrinticlg. I shall never foi^et how I 
printed down Fleet Street to get it in in time, 
four «days before we started. • 

And we have landed at Ostend. 

I’H confess now that I dreaded Ostend more 
than anything. We had been told that tlj^re 
were horsors upcJn hofrors in Ostend. Children 
were being born in the streets, and thft state of 
the bathing-machines^where ^the refugees lived 
was unspeakable. I imagined the streets of 
Ostend crowded with refugee women bearing 
children, and the Digue covered with the horrific 
bathing machines. On the other hand, Ostend 
was said to be ^he safest spot in Europe. No 
Germans ^there. No Zeppelins. No bombs. 

And we found the barfiing-machines planted 
out several miles from the town, almost invisible 
specks on a vanishing shore-line. The refugees 
we met walking about the streets of Ostend 'S'ere 
nn fairly good case and bore themselves bravely. 
But the town had been bombarc^ed the night 
before and our hotel had been the object of ver^ 
special attentions.. We chose it (the “ Terminus”) 
because it lay clo^e to the landing-stage and* 
saved us the trouble (?f going into the town to 
' 5 
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Icwfc for qmrters. It tras under the^'same 
the railway station, where we proposed to feave 
oup ambulance cars and ‘heavy luggage. ‘And 
we had no difficulty whatever in getting rooms 
for the whole thirteen of us. There was no sort 
of^mpetition for rooms in that hotel. I said 
to myself, “ If Ostend etfer is "bombarded, this 
railway sAtion will be the first to suffer. A^d 
the hotel and the railway station are one.” And 
when I was shown into a bedroom with glass 
windows all along its inner wall and a fine glass 
front looking out on to the platforms under the 
immense glass roof of the station, I said, “ If this 
hotel is ever bombarded, what fun it will be for 
the person who sleeps in this bed between these 
glass windows.” 

We were all rather tired and hungry as we met 
for dinner at seven o’clock. And when we were 
told that all lights would be put out in the town 
at eight-thirty we only thought that a munici- 
pality whichewas receiving all the refugees in 
Belgium must practise some* economy, and that, 
anyway, an hour and a hal^was enough for 
anybody to dine in; and we hoped that the 
Commandant, who had*%one to call on -the, 
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l^^g^idk chaflam at the Grand H6tel Littoral, 
would find his way back again to the peaceful 
and ijonamocttous shelter of the “ Terminus.” 

* He did find his way back, at -seven-thirty, just 
in time to ^ive us a chance of clearing out, if 
we chose to take it. The English chaplain, it 
seemed, ^as suBprised and dismayed at ouriSea 
of a suitable hotel, and he implored'^s to fly, 
instantly, before a bomb burst in among us (this 
was the first we 4ad lieard of the bombardment ' 
of the night before). The Commandant put it 
to as we sat these : Whether would we leave' 
that dining-room at once and pack our baggage 
all over again, and bundle out, and go hunting 
for rooms all through Ostend with the lights out, 
and perhaps fall into the diarbour ; or stay where 
we were and risk the off-chance of a bomb ? 
And we were all very tired and hungry, and we 
had only got to the soup, and we had seen«(and 
smelt) the harbour, so we said we’d stay where 
we were and risk 

And we stayed* *A Taube hovered over Jxs 
and never dropped its bomb. 
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Saturday, 26th. 

O 

When we compared notes the next morning we 
found that we had all gone soundly ^o sleep, too 
tired to take the Taube seriously, all except our 
two* chauffeurs, who wer^ dov^right annoyed 
because no bomb had entered their bedroom. 
Then we all went out and looked a't the little 
hole in the roof of the fisfi market, and the big 
hole in the hotel garden, and thought of bombs 
as curious natural phenomena that never had aifd 
never would have any intimate connection with 
us. 

And for five weeks, ever since' I knew that I 
must certainly go out t\ith this expediti<fn, I had 
been living in black funk; in shameful and 
appalling terror. Every night before I went to 
sleep^I saw an interminable spectacle of horrors: 
trunks without heads, heads without trunks, 
limbs tangled in intestia*^ corpses by every 
roadside, murders, mutilation^, my friends shot 
dead before my eyes. Nothing I shall ever see 
^ill be more ghastly than the things I have seen. 
And yet, before a possibly-to-be-bombarded 
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'Ostend this strange' visualizing process ceases, and 
I see nothing and feel nothing. Absolutely 
notlyng ; tfntil suddenly the Commandant 
announces that- he is going into the town, by 
himself, to* buy a hat, and I get my first 
experience of real terror. 

For tl^e hats that the Commandant buys wlien 
he is by himself — there ard no words fojrthem. 

This morning the Corps begins to realize its 
need of discipline, first of all, our chauffeurs 
have disappeared *and can nowhere be found. 
The motor ambulances languish in inactivity on 
CockerilFs Wharf. We find one chauffeur and set 
him to keep guard over a tin of petrol. We 
kmm th^ ambulances can’t start till heaven knows 
when, and so, first Mrs. Ltmbert, our emergency 
nurse, then, I regret to say, our Secretary and 
Reporter make off and sneak into the^ Cathedral. 
We are only ten minutes, but still we are away, 
and Mrs. Torrence, our trained nurse, is ready for 
us when we come back. We are accused bitterly 
of sight-seeing, had betraj^d* the inherent 

levity of our nature the day before, on the boat, 
when we looked at the sunset.) Then the* 
Secretary and Repertej, utterly intractable, 
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wAnders forth ostensibly to look fof the Com*** 
.mandant, who has disappeared, but really to* get 
a s|ght of the motor ambulances fin Cockerill’s 
Wharf. And Mrs. Torrence is ready again for 
the Secretary, convicted now of light-seeing. 
A^I have seen no Commandant, and no motor 
ambulances and no wharf. • (Unbearable^hought, 
that I ma^ never, absolutely never, see CockeriU’s 
Wharf !) It is really awful^this time, because the 
President of the Belgian Red Cross is waiting to 
get the thirteen of us to the I'own Hall to have 
our passports visSs. And the Commandant is 
rounding up his Corps, and Ursula Dearmer is 
heaven knows where, and Mrs. Lambert only 
somewhere in the middle distance, a^d Mrs. 
Torrence’s beautiful ej^es are blazing at the slip- 
sloppiness of it all. Things were very different 

at the Hospital, where she was trained. , 

Only the President remains imperturbable. 

For, after all this fuming and fretting, the 
President isn’j: quite ready himself, or perhaps 
the Town Hill isn’t ready, and we all stroll about 
the streets of Ostend for half ap hour. And^the 
’Commandant goes off by himself, to buy that 
hat. 
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yesterday. It is all unspeakably beaptiful and it 
pomes to me with the naj,ural, inevitable shod|E 
sttidi eatasy qf beauty. I vn going *straight into 
i3ie^oiTor"^ war. For all I know it mjiy be 
anywheare, here, behind this sentry*; or there* 
beyond that line of willows. I don’t* know. I 
dwt care. I cannot realite it. • All -tl^lt I can 
see or fei^at the moment is this beauty »». I look 
and look, so that I may remember it. 

Is it possible that I am enjoying my- 
self ? 

I dare not tell Mrs. Torrence. I dare not tefl 
any of the others. They seem to me inspired 
with an austere sense of duty, a terrible int^iity* 
They know what they are here for. To it bf 
incredible that I shouldi be here. 

I am in Car I., sitting beside Toth, the 
chauffeur ; Mrs. Torrence is on the other side of 
me. ■ Tom disapproves of these Flemish roads. 
He cannot see that they are beautiful. Th<^ 
will play the devil with his tyres. 

I am remin^e^ unpleasantly that our 
is not a touring car but a motor ambulance and 
that these roads will jolt thetwounded most, 
abominably. 
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’ There are* straggling troops on the road now. 
AfOie dearest village all the inhabitants turn out 
tjd chetr us. *They erf out L^s Anglais ! ” and 
l^iughi for joy. Perhaps ’they think that if th6' 
l^ritish Red* Cross has come the British Army 
4in’t be far behind. But when they hear 
lie are Belgian Red Cross they are gladder than 
e^er. They press round us. It is wodSerful to 
them^Ahat we should ^ave come all the way from 
England “ four Us Beiges ! ” Somehow the 
l^uty of the landscape dies before these crowd- 
ing, pressing faces. . ^ 

We pas? through Bruges without seeing it. I 
have no recollection whatever of having seen the 
Belfry. VWe see nothing but the Canal (where 
we halt to take in petrol) Snd more villages, more 
faces. And more troops. 

, Half-way between Bruges and Ghent’ an em- 
haiAment thrown up on each side of the "road 
tdBS of possible patrols and casual shooting. It is 
the first visible intimation that the enemy may 
bejanywhere. •] * * 

* A enrions excitement comes to you. I suppose 
It » excitement, though it doesn’t feel liie it? 
You have been dru^, very slightly drufilt tndh 
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the speed of the car. But now you are sober.' 
Your heart beats quietly, steadily, but widi a 
Kt^e creeping, mounting ^riU in tKe beat. irTlke 
sensation is distinctly pleasurable. You say to 
yourself, “ It is coming. Now — or the next 
qjinute — perhaps at the end of the rdad.” .You 
have one moment of rfigret. ‘ “ Aftar all, it 
would B6*a pity if it came too soon, before we’d 
even begun our job.” But the thrill, mounting 
steadily, overtakes the regret. It is only a little 
thrill, so far (for you don’t really believe that 
there .is any danger), but you can imagine the 
thing growing, growing steadily, till ft becomes 
ecstasy. Not that you imagine, anything at the 
moment. At the moment you are no l4nger an 
observing, reflecting Being ; you have ceased to 
be aware of yourself ; you exist only in that qukt, 
steady thrill that is so unlike any excitement that, 
you •have ever known. Presently you get used to 
it. “ What a fool 1 should have been if I hadn’t 
come. I wotjldn’t have missed this run for the 
world.” 

I forget myself so far as to .say this to Mr8, 
Torrence. My voice doesn’t ibund at ail like 
the stem voice of duty.* I%is the voice of some- 
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"fctody enjoying herself. I am behaving exacdy as 
I behaved this morning at Ostend; and cannot 
|k»si$bly hop% for a»y sympathy from JSJn. 
Torrepce. , 

But Mrs. ‘Torrence has unbent a little. ^Bhe 
has in fact been unbending gradually ever sinqp 
we l6ft Pstend.* ThA’e is a softer light^Ji^^icr 
beautiful eyes. For she is not only s' trained 
nurse but an expert motorist; and a Daimler is 
a Daimler even when it’s an ambulance car. 
From time to time remarks of a severely technical 
nature are exchanged between her and .Torn. 
Still, up till now, nothing has passed to indicate 
in the relentless spirit of the — — 

The next minute I htar that the desire of 
Mrs. Torrence’s heart is to get into the greatest 
.possible danger — and to get out of it. 

The greatest possible danger is to fall intef the 
hands of the Uhlans. 1 feel that 1 should be 
very glad indeed to get out of it, , but that I’m 
not by any means so* keen on geftihg in. I say 
8®. I confess frankly that I’m afraid of Uhlans, 
particularly when they’re drunk. 

But Mrs. Torrenc^ is not afraid of anything^ 
15 
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'ITiere is no German living, drunk or sober, wife* 
could break her spirit. Nothing dims for* her 
that shining vision of the greatest possible danger. 
She does not know what fear is. . 

I conceive an adoration for Mrs. Torrence, and 
is, corresponding distaste for myself. ‘ For I do 
what fear is. And ‘•in spite of ihe little 
steadily^ounting thrill, I remember distinctly 
those five weeks of frightful anticipation when I 
knew that I must go out to the War ; the going 
to bed, night after night, drugged with horror, 
black horror that creeps like poison through your 
nerves ; the falling asleep and forgetting it ; the 
waking, morning after morning, with an energetic 
and lucid brain that throws out a dc^en war 
pictures to the miniSte like a ghastly cinema 
show, till horror becomes terror ; the hunger for 
breakfast ; the queer, almost uncanny ’revival of 
coutage that follows its satisfaction ; the driving 
will that strengthens as the day goes on and 
slackens its Jiold at evening. I remember one 
evening verf near the end;* the Sunday evening 
when the Commandant dropped in after he had’ 
come back from Belgium. We were stirring 
soup over the gas stove|in the scullery—ryou 
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coufdn’t imagine a more peaceful scene — ^when he 
said, ‘'They are bringing up the heavy siege 
guns from Namur, and fhere is going to be a* 
terrific bembardment of Antwerp, and I think it 
will be very interesting for you to see it.” I 
remember replying with passionate sincerity that 
I would ratiier die 1:han *see it ; that if icgnur 
nftrse. the wounded I would face any bombard- 
meftt you please to name ; but to go and look on 
and make copy out of the sufferings I cannot 
help— I couldn’t and I wouldn’t, and that was 
flat. And I wasn’t a journalist any more than I 
*was a trained nurse. 

I can st^l see thp form of the Commandant 
rising up on the other side of the scullery stove, 
and m his pained, uncomprehending gaze and in 
^tlje words he utters T imagine a challenge. It is 
^s if he said, “Of course, if you’re afraid '* — 
(haven’t I told him that I am afraid ?). * 

The gage is thrown down on the scullery floor. 

I pick it up. And that is why I am here on this 
singalar adventure. '* 

Thus, for the next three kilometres, I meditate 
•on my cowardice. It is all over as if it had, 
never been, .but how cat I ‘tell that it won’t 
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come back again ? I can only hope that wken 
the Uhlans appear I shall behave decently.* And 
this place that we ha^^^ come to is EcIqo. , We 
not very far from Ghent, 

. 4‘ church spire, a few roofs rising above 
Then many roofs all together. Then the-beauti-- 
yi^^ey-white foreign city. 

As we run through the streets we sffe folipwed 
by cyclists ; cyclists isspe from every side>-stteet 
and pour into our road ; ^cyclists rise up out of 
the ground to follow us. We don’t realize |ll’at 
onee that it is the ambulance they are following. ■ 
Bowing low like racers over their handle-b«t?** 
they shoot past us ; they slacken pa<^ and kee|> 
alongside, they shoot ahead; the cyclists are 
most fearfully excited. It dawns on us that th<^ 
are escorting us ; that they are racing each ‘ 
other ; that they are bringing the news of ®ur 
arrival to the town. They behave as if we 
the vanguard of the British Army. 

We pai^^the old Military Hospit#lhrlSf%ti^^i 

Fktndria I’alace Hotel, whic^ is httUMH 

N#» IIv The cy^clists wll^ offf K?att«s: 
<i»^ppeari The ckowl in the T|ac« 
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round the pdlrch of the hotel to look at the 
Ambulance. 

J e ISatel'. We are received V vitrious^ oflRdals 
presented to Madame F,, the ilead of the 
00# nufilng staE. There is some cdn- 
and Mrs. Torrence finds herself introduced 
the Sedretary of tire English 
’3nCQe8sfully concealed behind the broadest bad 
‘in the Corps, which belongs to Mr. Grierson, I 
^have time to realize how funny we all are. 

^ Svejyboc^ in the hospital is in uniform, of course. 
•Tile nutses of the Belgian Red Cross wear white 
Jiaen overalls with the brassard on one sleeve, 
the |led Crocs on the breasts of their 
Overalls, and over their forehead' on the front of 
thhir white Knen veils. The men wear military 
^ semi-military uniforms., We had never agreed 
as Ho our uniform, and some of us had had no 
time' to get it, if we had agreed. AMemWed in 
thO i^estlbuie, we look more like a f^ty of 
the (Jast of a Barrie play, <^an a field^ 
*ance corps, Mr! Grierson, the Chaplain, 
^^fears complete khaki, in which He is il|dHi- 
from any Tommy. The Co mmand - 
ae my^eribus inspifation,.^ Haili ^ 
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left his khaki suit behind. He wfears a Norfolk 
jacket and one of his hats. Mr. Foster in plain 
ciothes, with a satchel s'lung over his shoulders, 
has the air of an inquiring tourist." Mrs. 
Torrence and Janet McNeil in short khaki 
tunics, khaki putties, and round Jaeger caps, and 
coats over all, strapped in With leather 
belts, look as if they were about to sail on an 
Arctic expedition ; I was- told to wear dark blue 
serge, and I wear it accordingly ; Ursula Dearmer 
and Mrs. Lambert are in normal clothes. Put 
the • amiable officials and the angelic Belgian 
ladies behave as if there was nothing in the least 
odd about our appearance. They remejnber only 
that we are English and that it is now six o’clock 
and that we have had no tea. They conceive 
this to be the most deplorable fate that can over- 
take the English, and they hurry us into the great 

C 

kitchen to a round table, loaded with cake and 
bread-and-butter and enormous bowls of tea. 
The angelid ^ings in white veils wait On us. We 
are hungry and we think (a pardonable error) th»t 
this meal is hospital supper^ after which some 
work will surely be found for us to do. 

We are shown to’oul^ quarters on the' third 
20 
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floor. We ex{)ect two bare dormitories with 
rows of hard jpeds, which we are prepared to 
make oUrselves, besides sweeping the dormitories, 
and we Ifind a fine suite of rooms — a mess-room, 
bedrooms, dressing-rooms, bathrooms — and hos- 
pital orderlies for our valets de chambre. 

We unpack, sit round the mess-room and.4i^^ 
for orders. Perhaps we may all be sent down 
into the kitchen to wash* up. Personally, I hope 
we shall be, for washing up is a thing I can 
do .both quickly and well. It is now seven 
o’clock. 

At half-past we are sent down into the 
kitchen, not to wash up, but, if you will believe 
it, to dine. And more hospi|al orderlies wait on 
us at dinner. 

The desire of our hearts is to do somethings if 
it’is only to black the boots of the angelic beings. 
But no, there is nothing for us to do. To- 
mowpw, perhaps, the doctors and stretcher- 
beiirers will be busy. ,We hear -tha^ only five 
Wpitaded have been brought into the hospital* 
td^y. They have no ambulance cars, and ours 
will be badly needed — ^to-morrow. But to- 
^ht,' no. 
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We go out into the town, to the H6tel de la 
Poste, and sit outside the cafe ^nd drink black 
doffee in despair. We find our chauffeurs doing 
the same thing. Then we go back' to our 
sumptuous hotel and so, dejectedly, to bed. 
Aeroplanes hover above us all night. 


Sunday^ ijth. 

We hang about waiting for orders. They may 
cortle at any moment. Meanwhile this place 
grows incredible and fantastic. Now it is an 
hotel and now it is a militar^^ hospital ; its two 
aspects shift and n?erge into each other with a 
dream-like effect. It is a huge building of 
extravagant design, wearing its turrets, its 
balconies, its very roofs, like so much decoratidn. 
The gilded legend, “ Flandria Palace Hotel,” 
glitters across the immense white fafade. But 
the Red Cross flag flies from the front and from 
the corners of the turrets and from the balconies 
of the long flank facing south. You arrive under 
a fan-like porch that covers the smooth slope of 
the approach. ^ You enter your hotel througfj 
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mahogany revt)lving doors. A colossal Flora 
stands by the lift at the foot of the big staircase. 
Unaware that this is nd festival of flowers, the 
poor stnpid thing leans forward, smiling, and 
holds out her garland to the wounded as they 
are carried past. Nobody takes any notice of her. 
The great*' hall of the Tiotel has been stripped" 
bare^ All draperies and ornaments have dis- 
appeared. The proprietor has disappeared, or 
goes about disguised as a Red Cross officer. The 
grey mosaic of floors and stairs is cleared of rugs 
and carpeting ; the reading-room is now a secre- 
tarial bureau ; the billiard-room is an operating 
theatre ; the great ^dining-hall and the reception- 
rooms and the bedrooms are wards. The army 
of waiters and valets and chambermaids has gone, 
and everywhere there are surgeons, ambulance 
men, hospital orderlies and the Belgian nurses 
with their white overalls and red crosses. Ahd 
in every corridor and on every staircase and in 
every room there is a mixed odourf bitter ahd 
sweet and penetratiri^, of antiseptics and of 
ether. When the ambulance cars come up from 
the railway stations and the battle-fields, the last 
inappfopriate detail, the 'mahogany revolving 
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doors, will disappear, so that the' wounded may 
be carried through on their stretchers, 
r I confess to a slight,' persistent fear of seeing 
these wounded whom I cannot help. It is not 
very active, it has left off visualizing the horror 
of bloody bandages and mangled bodies.' But 
'itS'there ; it waits for me iff every cbrridor and 
at the turn of every stair, and it makes, me 
loathe myself. 

We have news this mqrning of a battle at 
Alost, a town about fifteen kilometres south- 
east. of Ghent. The Belgians are moving forty 
thousand men from Antwerp towards Ghent, ' 
and heavy fighting is expected near the town. 
If we are not in the thick of it, we are on the 
edge of the thick. 

They have just told us an awful thing. Two 
wounded men were left lying out on the battle-field 
all night after yesterday’s fighting. The military 
ambulances did not fetch them. Our ambulance 
was not serft out. There are all sorts of form- 
alities to be observed beiore it can go. We 
haven’t got our military passes yet. And 
our English Red Cross brassards are no Use. 
We must have Bergiaif ones stamped ' with 
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the Governihent stamp. And these things take 
tim*e. 

Meanwhile we, who* have still the appearajice 
of a disorganized Cook’s tourist party, are be- 
ginning to realize each other, the first step to 
realizing ourselves. We have come from heaven 
knows where to livc together here heaven knows 
foj- how long. The Commandant and I are 
friends ; Mrs. Torrence and Janet McNeil are 
friends ; Dr. Haynes and Dr. Bird are evidently 
friends ; our chauffeurs, Bert and Tom, are 
bound to fraternize professionally ; we and they 
are all right ; but these pairs were only known to 
each other a week or two ago, and some of the 
thirteen never met at all till yesterday. An un- 
known fourteenth is coming to-day. We are five 
women and nine men. You might wonder how, 
for all social purposes, we are to sort ourselves ? 
But the idea, sternly emphasized by •Mrs. 
Torrence, is that we have no social purposes. 
We are neither more nor less iJtian a strictly 
official and absolufely impersonal body, held 
together, not by the ^ordinary affinities of men 
and women, but by a common devotion and £ 
common aim. Differences, if any should exist, 
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will be sunk in the interest of the^ community. 
Probabilities that rule all human intercourse*, as 
we^ have hitherto known ‘it, will be temporarily 
suspended in our case. But we shall gain more 
than we lose. Insignificant as individuals, as a 
^orps we share the honour and prestige of the 
Military Authority under* which we wbrk. We 
have visions of a relentless discipline comihandijig 
and controlling us. A cold glory hovers over the 
Commandant as the vehicle of this transcendent 

r 

power. 

When the Power has its way with us it will 
take no count of friendships or affinities. It will 
set precedence at naught. It will say to itself, 
“ Here are two field ambulance cars and four- 
teen people. Five out of these fourteen are 
women, and what the devil are they doing in a 
field ambulance ? ” And it will appoint two 
surgeons, who will also serve as stretcher-bearers, 
to each car; it will set our trained nurse, Mrs. 
Torrence, in cpmmand of the untrained nur^ in 
one of the waiids*of the Milit'ary Hospital Np. II. ; 
the Hospital itself will find suitable feminine 
tasks for Ursula Dearmer and Mrs. Lambert ; 
while Janet McNeil and-theiSecretary will be told 
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off to work ahiong the refugees. And until more 
stretcher-bearers are wanted the rest of us will 
be nowhere. If noftiing can be found ^for 
our vfomen in the Hospital they will be sent 
home. 

; It seems inconceivable that the Power, if it i\ 
anything^like Lofd Kifchener, can decide other- 
wise. 

Odd how the War ^changes us. I, who abhor 
and resist authoritv, who hardly know how I am 
tp bring myself to obey my friend the Com- 
mandant, am enamoured of this Power and 
utterly submissive. I realize with something like 
a thrill that we ^are in a military hospital under 
military orders ; and that ny irrelevant former 
self, with all that it has*desired or done, must 
henceforth cease (perhaps irrevocably) to exist. 

I contemplate its extinction with equanimity. I 
remember that one of my brothers was a Captain 
in the Gunners, that another of them fought as a 
volunteer in the first Boer War ; that my uncle. 
Captain Hind of tlfl Bengal Fusiliers, fought in 
the Mutiny and in the Crimean War, and his 
son at Chitral, and that I have one nephew iiT 
Kitchener’s Army anff one in the West I,ancashire 
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Hussars ; and that three geherations of 
solid sugar-planters and ship-owners cannot 
separate me from my 'forefathers, who seem 
to have been fighting all the time. (At the 
moment I have forgotten my five weeks’ blue 
,funk.) 

Mrs. Torrence’s desire fdr discipline is 
not more sincere than mine. Meanwhile 
the hand that is to lick us into shape hovers 
over us and does not fall. We wait expect- 
antly in the mess-room which is to contain 
us. 

It was once the sitting-room of a fine suite. A 
diminutive vestibule divides it from the corridor. 
You enter through double doors with muffed 
glass panes in a wooden partition opposite the 
wide French windows opening on the balcony. 
A pale blond light from the south fills the room. - 
Its walls are bare except for a map of Belgium, 
faced by a print from one of the illustrated 
papers representing the King and Queen of the 
Belgians. Of its original filrnishings only a few 
cane chairs and a settee remain. These are set 
“back round the walls and in the window. Long 
tables with marble tops, brought up from what 
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was once the liotel restaurant, enclose three sides 
of a Tiollow square, like this : 



Round these we group ourselves thus : the Com- 
mandant in the middle of the top table in the 
window, between Mrs. Torrence and Ursula 
Dearmer ; Dr. Haynes and Dr. Bird, on the other 
side of Ursula Dearmer ; the chauffeurs, Tom 
and Bert, round the corner at the right-hand 
side table; I am round the other corner at the 
left-hand side table, by Mrs. Torrence, and Janet 
McNeil is on my right, and on hers ai'e Mrs. 
Lambert and Mr. Foster and the Chaplain. Mr. 
Riley sits dlone on the inside opposite Mrs. 
Torrence. * 

This rather quiet^ and very serious person 
interests me. He doesn’t say anything, and you 
wonder what sort of consciousness goes on under 
the • close-cropped, tssyish, black velvet hair. 
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Nature has left his features a bit unfinished, the 
further to baffle you. 

,A1I these people are ifiteresting, intensely in- 
teresting and baffling, as men and women are 
bound to be who have come from heaven knows 
where to face heaven knows what. Most of 
them are quite innocently unaware. '"They do 
not know that they are interesting, or haffling 
either. They do not know, and it has not 
occurred to them to wonder, how they are going 
to affect each other or how they are going to 
behave. Nobody, you would say, is going to 
affect the Commandant. When he is not dash- 
ing up and down, driven by his mysterious 
energy, he stands apart in remote and dreamy 
isolation. His eyes, when they are not darting 
brilliantly in pursuit of the person or the thing 
he needs, stand apart too in a blank, blue purity,, 
undsrkened by any perception of the details that 
may accumulate under his innocent nose. He 
has called this corps into being, gathered these 
strange men and women ufi with a sweep of his 
wing and swept them almost violently together. 
He doesn’t know how any of us are going to 
behave. He has taken for granted, with his naive 
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and heart-rdnding trust in the beauty of human 
nature, that we are all going to behave beauti- 
fully. He is absorbed 4n his scheme. Each one 
of us 'fits into it at some point, and if there is 
anything in us left over it is not, at the moment, 
his concern. 

Yet h6» himself has tnargins about him and a 
mysterious hinterland not to be confined or ac- 
counted for by any scheme. He alone of us 
has the air, buoyant, restless, and a little vague, 
of being in for some tremendous but wholly 
visionary adventure. 

When 1 look at him I wonder again’ what 
this particular adventure is going to do to him, 
and whether he has, even now, any vivid sense of 
the things that are aboUt to happen. I re- 
member that evening in my scullerj% and how he 
.talked about the German siege-guns as- if they 
were details in some unreal scene, the most 
interesting part, say, of a successful cinemato- 
graph show'. 

But they are reallydaringing up those siege-guns 
from Namur. 

And the Commandant has brought four 
women with him be«ides me. I confess I was 
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appalled when I first knew that thfey would be 
brought. 

]yirs. Torrence, perhaps — for she is in love 
with danger,* and she is of the kind whom no 
power, military or otherwise, can keep back 
.from their desired destiny. 

But why little Janet McNeil ? f S!ie is the 
youngest of us, an eighteen-year old child .wfio 
has followed Mrs. Torrence, and will follow her 
if she walks straight into the German trenches. 
She sits beside me on my right, ready for any- 
thing, all her delicate Highland beauty bundled 
up in the kit of a little Arctic explorer, utterly 
determined, utterly impassive. Her small face, 
under the woolly cap that defies the North Pole, 
is nearly always grave ; but it has a sudden smile 
that is adorable. 

And the youngest but one, Ursula Dearmer, 
who'can’t be so much older — Mr. Riley’s gloom 
and the Commandant’s hinterland are nothing 
to the mystepy of this young girl. She looks as 
if she were not yet perfectly 'awake, as if it would 

♦ It would be truer to say she was in love with duty which was 
often dangerous. 

f She very soon let us know why. ‘‘ Tollowed is the wrong word. 
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take considera'bly more than the siege-guns of 
Namur to rouse her. She moves about slowly, 
as if she were in no sort of hurry for thp 
adventufe. She has slow-moving eyes, with 
sleepy, drooping eyelids that blink at you. She 
has a rather* sleepy, rather drooping nose. Her 
shoulders <froop ; Ifer sm*all head droops, slightly, 
half .the time. If she were not so slender she 
would be rather like a pretty dormouse half- 
recovering from its forpor. You insist on the 
determination of her little thrust-out underlip, 
only to be contradicted by her gentle and 
delicately-retreating chin. 

Tn our committee-room, among a band of 
turbulent female volunteers, all clamouring for 
the firing-line, Ursula Dearmer, dressed very 
simply, rather like a senior school-girl, and 
aocompanied by her mother, had a most engJiging 
air of submission and docility. If anybody breaks 
out into bravura it will not be Ursula Dearmer. 

This thought consoles me when I think of the 
last solemn scenes in th^t committee-r6om and of 
the pledges, the frightfully sacred pledges, I gave 
to Ursula Dearmer’s mother. As a result of this 
responsibility I see myseM told off to the dreary 
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duty of conducting Ursula Dearmer back to 
Dover at the moment when things begin to be 
really thick and thrilling. And I deplore the 
Commandant’s indiscriminate hospitality to 
volunteers. 

Mrs. Lambert (she must surely be the next 
youngest) you can think of with less agitation, in 
spite of her youth, her charming eyes ^d.the 
recklessly extravagant quantity of her golden hair. 
For she is an American citizen, and she has a 
husband (also an American citizen) in Ghent, and 
her husband has a high-speed motor-car, and if 
the Germans should ever advance upon this city 
he can be relied upon to take her out of it before 
they can possibly get in. Besides, even in the 
German lines American citizens are safe. 

We are all suffering a slight tension. The 
men, who can see no reason why the ambulance 
sh6uld not have been sent out last night, are 
restless and abstracted and impatient for the 
order to get up and go. No wonder. They 
have been waiting five we&s for their chance. 

There is Dr. Haynes, ^whose large dark head 
arid heavy shoulders look as if they sustained th,e 
whole weight of an iAtolerable world. ‘ His 
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features, designed for sensuous composure, brood 
in a sad and s^lky resignation to the boredom of 
delay. • 

His friend. Dr. Bird, the young man with the 
head of an enormous cherub and the hair of a 
blond baby, hair that will fall in a shining lock 
on his pink forehead. Dr. Bird has an air of 
boisterous preparation, as if the ambulance were a 
picnic party and he jvas responsible for the 
champagne. , 

^r. Foster, the inquiring tourist, looks a little 
anxious, as if he were preoccupied with the. train 
he’s got to catch. 

Bert, the chauffeur, sits tight with the grim 
assurance of a man who knows that the expedition 
cannot start without him. The chauffeur Tom 
has an expressive face. Every minute it becomes 
more vivid with humorous, contemptuous, indig- 
nant protest. It says plainly : “ Well, this* is 

about the rottenest show I ever was let in for. 
Bar none. Call yourself a field, Jmbulance ? 
Garn ! And if you are a field ambulance, who 
but a blanky fool would have hit upon this old 
blankety haunt of peace. It’ll be the ’ Ague 
Conference next ! ” * 
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But it is on the Chaplain, Mr. Grierson, that 
the strain is telling most. It shows in his 'pale 
and prominent blue eyes, and in a slight white- 
ness about his high cheek-bones. In his’valiant 
khaki he has more than any of us the air of being 
on the eve. He is visibly bracing himself to a 
stupendous effort. He smokes' a cigai’ette with 
ostentatious nonchalance. We all think we 
know these symptoms. JVe turn our eyes away, 
considerately, from Mr. Grierson. Which of us 
can say that when our turn comes the thought of 
danger will not spoil our breakfast ? 

The poor boy squares his shoulders. He is 
white now round the edges of his lips. But 
he is going through with it. 

Suddenly he speaks. 

“ I shall hold Matins in this room at ten 
o’clock every Sunday morning. If any of you 
lik^ to attend you may.” 

There is a terrible silence. None of us look at 
each other.- None of us look at Mr. Grierson. 

Presently' Mrs. Torrence is heard protesting 
that we haven’t come here for Matins : that this 
is a mess-room and not a private chapel; and 
that Matins are against ah military discipline. ^ 
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“ I shall hold Matins all the same,” says Mr. 
Grierson. Hjs voice is thick and jerky. “And if 
anybody likes to attend, they can. That’s all 
I’ve gol: to say.” 

He gets up. He faces the batteries of unholy 
and unsympathetic eyes. He throws away the 
end of hi3 cigarette with a gesture of superb 
defiance. 

He has gone through with it. He has faced 
the fire. He has ccgne out, not quite victorious, 
bqt with his hero’s honour unstained. 

It seemed to me awful that none of us sjiould 
want his Matins. I should like, personally, to see 
him through with. them. I could face the hostile 
eyes. But what I cannot face is the ceremony 
itself. My moral was spoiled with too many 
ceremonies in my youth ; ceremonies that lacked 
all beauty and sincerity and dignity. And 
though I am convinced of the beauty and 
sincerity and dignity of Mr. Grierson’s soul I 
cannot kneel down with him and taktf part in the 
performance of his prayer. Prayer is either the 
Supreme Illusion, or the Supreme Act, the pure 
and naked surrender to Reality, and attended 
by such sacredness a^d Shyness that you can 
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accomplish it only whep alone or, lost in a 
multitude that prays. 

.But w 
courage ? 

(Dr. Wilson has come. He looks clever and 
nice.) 

Our restlessness increases. 


hy is there no Victoria Cross for moral 


II a.m. 

I HAVE seen one of them. As I went down- 

o 

stairs this morning, two men carrjdng a stretcher 
crossed the landing below. I saw the outline of 
the wounded body under the blanket, and the 
head laid back on the pillow. 

It is impossible, it is inconceivable, that I 
should have been afraid of seeing this. It is as if 
the wounded man himself absolved me from the 
mehttory and the reproach of fear. 

I stood by the stair-rail to let them pass. 
There was ^>ome difficulty about turning at the 
stair-head. * Mr. Riley was there. He came 
forward and took one end of the stretcher and 
turned it. He was very quiet and very gentle. 
You could see that he did the right thing by 
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instinct.. And I saw his face, and knew what 
had brought him here. 

. And here *on the ftrst landing is another 

o 

woimded. His face is deformed by an abscess 
from a bullet in his mouth. In gives him a 
terrible look, half savage, wholly suffering. He 
sits there lind cannot spfeak. 

Mr. Riley is the only one of us who has found 
anything to do. So presently we go out to get 
our military passes. 'iVe stroll miserably about 
the town, oppressed with a sense of our futility. 
We buy cigarettes for the convalescents. 

And at noon no orders have come for 
us. 

They come just as we are sitting down to 
lunch. Our ambulance cat is to go to Alost at 
once. The Commandant is arrested in the act of 
^cutting bread. Dr. Bird is arrested in the act of 
eating it. We are all arrested in our several gets. 
As if they had been criminal acts, we desist 
suddenly. The men get up and look at each 
other. It is clear thsft they canndt 'all go. Mr. 
Grierson looks at the Commandant. His face is 
g little white and strained, as it was this morning 
when he announced Matins, for ten o’clock. 
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The Commandant looks at Dr. feird and tAlls 
him that he may go if he likes. His tone is 
admirably casual ; it cbnveys no sense of the 
magnificence of his renunciation. He looks also 
at Mr. Grierson and Mr. Foster. The lot of 
honour falls upon these three. 

They set out, still witH their air of t youthful 
picnic party. Dr. Bird is more than e\fer the 
boisterous young man in charge of the 
champagne. 

I am contented so long as Ursula Dearmer and 
Mrs. Lambert and Mrs. Torrence and Janet 
McNeil and the Commandant do not go yet. 
To anybody who knows the Commandant he is 
bound to be a prominent figure in the terrible 
moving pictures madfc by fear. Smitten by some 
great idea, he dashes out of cover as the shrapnel 
is falling. He wanders, wrapped in a happy, 
drcsm, into the enemies’ trenches. He mingles 
with their lines of communication as I have seen 
him mingle<,with the traffic at the junction of 
Chandos Street and the Strand. If you were to 
inform him of a patrol of Uhlans coming down 
the road, he would only say, “ I see no Uhlans,” 
and continue in their direction. It is incpnteiv- 
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ablS to hi^ optimism that he should encounter 
Uhlahs in a world so obviously made for peace 
and righteousness. * , 

So that it is a relief to see somebody else 
(whom I do not know quite so well) going first. 
Time enough to be jumpy when the 

Commandi^t and ’the women go forth on the 
perilous adventure. 

That is all very well. But I am jumpy all the 
same. By the mere ^act that they are going out 
first Mr. Grierson and Mr. Foster have suddenly 
become dear and sacred. Their lives, their 
persons, their very clothes — Dr. Bird’s cheerful 
face, which is so like an overgrown cherub’s, his 
blond, gold lock of infantile hair, Mr. Grierson’s 
pale eyes that foresee danger, his not too well 
fitting khaki coat — have acquired suddenly a 
priceless value, the value of things long seeh and 
long admired. It is as if I had known them 9ll 
my life ; as if life will be unendurable if they do 
not come back safe. • 

It is not very endurable now. Of all the 
things that can happen to a woman on a field 
ainbulance, the worst is to stay behind. To 
stay behind with nothing in» the world to do but 
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to devise a variety of dreadful deaths ♦•for , Tom, 
the chauffeur, and Dr. Bird and Mr. Grierson 
jind Mr. Foster. To fnow nothing except that 
Alost is being bombarded and that it i?to Alost 
that they are going. 

And the others who have been le*ft behind are 
hanging about in glodm, disgusted 'with their 
fate. Mrs. Torrence and Janet McNeil are 
beginning to ask themselves what they are here 
for. To go through the wards is only to be in 
the way of the angelic beings with red crosses on 
their breasts and foreheads who are already 
somewhat in each other’s way. Mrs. Torrence 
and the others do, however, go into the wards 
and talk to the wounded and cheer them up. I 
sit in the deserted* mess-room, and look at the 
lunch that Tom and Dr. Bird and Mr. Grierson ' 
should have eaten and were obliged to leave 
behind. I would give anything to be able to go 
round the wards and cheer the wounded up. 
I wonder* whether there is anything I could 
conceivably do for the wounded that would not 
bore them inexpressibly if I were to dp it. I 
frame sentence after sentence ' in strange and 
abominable French, and^ach, apart from its own 
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inherent ^surdity, seems a mockery of the 
wounded. Yo^ cannot go to an immortal hero 
and grin at him and say Comment allez-vousF an4 
expect Him to be cheered up, especially when 
you know yourself to be one of a long procession 
of women who have done the same. 

I aband<?n mysSlf to my malady of self- 
distrjist. 

It is at its worst wh^en Jean and Max, the 
convalescent orderliej, come in to remove the 
ruins of our mess. They are pathetic and 
adorable with their close-cropped heads in the 
pallor of their convalescence (Jean is attired in a 
suit of yellowish linen and Max in striped 
flannels); Jean’s pallor is decorated (there is no 
other word for it) with bfue-grey eyes, black 
eyebrows, black eyelashes and a little black 
moustache. He is martial and ardent and'alert. 
But the pallor of Max is unredeemed ; it* is 
morbid and profound. It has invaded his whole 
being. His eyelids and his small sensitive mouth 
are involved ; and his found dark eyes have the 
queer grey look of some lamentable wonder and 
amazement. But neither horror nor discipline 
have spoiled his engagftig air — the air of a very 
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young colUgien who has broken 1091^ and got 
into this Military Hospital by mistake, 

, .1 do not know whet*her intuition is a French 
or Belgian gift. Jean and Max are not Belgian 
but French, and they have it to a marvellous 
degree. They seemed to know in an instant 
what was the matter with thfe English lady ; and 
they set about cunng the malady. *I .have 
seldonj, seen such perfect tact and gentleness as 
was then displayed by, those two hospital 
orderlies, Max and Jean. They had been 
wounded not so very long ago. But they think 
nothing of that. They intimate that if I insist ' 
on helping them with their plates and dishes 
they will be wounded, and more severely, in 
their honour. 

We converse. 

It is in conversation that they are most 
adorable. They gaze at you with candid, 
innocent eyes ; not a quiver of a lip or an eyelash 
betrays to you the outrageous quality of" your 
French. The behaviour of your sentences tvould 
cause a scandal in a private boarding schqol for 
young ladies, it is so fantastically incorrect. But 
Max and Jean receive each phrase with an im- 
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perttirbabl^ and charming gravity. By the 
subtlest suggestion of manner they assure you 
that you speak with fluency and distinction, that, 
yours is 'a very perfect French. Only their 
severe attentiveness warns you of the strain you 
are putting on them. 

Max lingered lon^ after* Jean had departed to 
his kifchen. And presently he gave up his secret. 
He is a student, and they took him from his 
College (his course unfinished) to fight for his 
country. When the \Var broke out his mother 
went mad with the horror of it. He told me 
•‘this quite simply, as if he were relating a common 
incident of war-time. Then, with a little air of 
mystery, he signed to me to follow him along the 
corridor. He stopped at a closed door and 
showed me a name inscribed in thick ornamental 
Gothic characters on a card tacked to the panel : 

• 

prosper panne. 

Max is not his real nafhe. It is the name that 
Prosper Panne has taken to disguise himself while 
he is a servant. Prosper Panne — il est hrivain, 
jovrnaliste. He writes rt)r the Paris papers. He 
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looked at me with his amazed, pathe^ eyes,' and 
pointed with a finger to his breajt to assure me 
^hat he is he. Prosper !?anne. 

And in the end I asked him whether 'it would 
bore the wounded frightfully if I took them some 
cigarettes ? (I laid in cigarettes this morning as 
a provision for this deso'late aiternoon.) 

And — dear Prosper Panne — so thoroughly did 
he understand my malady, that he himself 
escorted me. It is as if he knew the peur sacri 
that restrains me from flinging myself into the 
presence of the wounded. Soft-footed and grace- 
ful, turning now and then with his instinct of ' 
protection, the orderly glides before me, smooth- 
ing the way between my shyness and this dreaded 
majesty of suffering. 

I followed him (with my cigarettes in my hand' 
and my heart in my mouth) into the big ward ©n 
the ground floor. 

I don’t want to describe that ward, or the 
effect of 'those rows upon rows of beds, those 
rows upon rows of bound and bandaged bodies, 
the intensity of physical anguish suggested by 
sheer force of multiplication, by the diminishing 
perspective of the beds^ by the clear light and 
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nale’dness^^the great hall that sets these repeated 
units *of torture in a world apart, a world of 
insufferable space and agonizing time, ruled hy, 
some inhuman mathematics and given over to 
pure transcendent pain. A sufficiently large ward 
full of woun'ded really does leave an impression 
very like that. Bift the one true thing about 
this ipipression is its transcendence. It is utterly 
removed from and vxnlike ^anything that you have 
experienced before, frem the moment that the 
doors have closed behind you, you are in another 
world, and under its strange impact you are given 
* new senses and a new souL If there is horror 
here you are not aware of it as horror. Before 
these multiplied forms of anguish what you feel 
— if there be anything of you left to feel — is not 
pity, because it is so near to adoration. 

If you are tired of the burden and malady of 
self, go into one of these great wards and you will 
imd instant release. You and the sum of your 
little consciousness are not things that rflatter any 
more. The lowest and the least of these 
wounded Belgians is of supreme importance and 
infinite significance. You, who were once afraid 
of theih and of their wounds,* may think that you 
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would suffer for them now, gladly ; you’ are 
not allowed to suffer ; you are marvellously and 
mercilessly let off. I A this sudden deliverance 
from yourself you have received the 'ultimate 
absolution, and their torment is your peace. 

In the big ward very few of th*e men were 
well enough to smoke. *So We went ^o the little 
wards where the convalescents are, Max leading. 

I do not think that Max has received 
absolution yet. It is quije evident that he is 
proud of his entree into this place and of his 
intimacy with the wounded, of his r 61 e of 
interpreter. 

But how perfectly he does it ! He has no 
Flemish, but through his subtle gestures even the 
poor Flamand, who* has no French, understands 
what I want to say to him and can’t. He turns- 
this modest presentation of cigarettes into a high 
sdfcial function, a trifle ambitious, perhaps, but 
triumphantly achieved. 

All that was over by about three o’clock, when 
the sanctuary cast us out^ and Max went back to 
his empty kitchen and became Prosper Panne again, 
and remembered that his mother Was mad ; and I 
went to the empty, mels-room and becatiae my 
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miserabl^^f and remembered that the Field 
Ambulance still out, God knows where. 

The mess-room windows look south over the 
railway lines towards the country where the 
fighting is. From the balcony you can see the 
lines where the troop trains run, going north-west 
and south-east. The Station, the Post Office, 
the Telegraph and Telephone Offices are here, all 
in one long red-brick building that bounds one 
side of the Place. Ijt stands at right angles to 
the^Flandria and stretches along opposite its flank. 
It has a flat roof with a crenellated parapet. 
Grass grows on the roof. No guns are mounted 
there, for Ghent is an open city. But in German 
tactics bombardment by aeroplane doesn’t seem 
to count, and our situation Ts more provocative 
'now than the Terminus Hotel at Ostend. 

• Beyond the straight black railway linek are 
miles upon miles of flat open country, gre&n 
fields and rows of poplars, and little woods, and 
here and there a low rise dark with tretft. Under 
our windows the white street runs south-eastward, 
and along it scouting cars and cycling corps 
rush to the fighting lines, and military motor-cars 
hurry impatiently, carrying Belgian staff officers ; 
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the ammunition wagons lumber along,’ and the 
troops march in a long file, to disappear round the 
turn of the road. That is where the others have 
gone, and I’d give everything I possess to go 
with them. 

They have come back, incredibly safe, and 
have brought in four wounded. 

There was a large crowd gathered in the Place 
to see them come, a crowd that has nothing to 
do and that lives from hour to hour on this 
spectacle of the wounded. Intense excitement 
this . time, for one of the four v/ounded is a 
German. He was lying on a stretcher. No 
sooner had they drawn him out of the ambulance 
than they put him back again. (No Germans 
are taken in at our Hospital ; they are all sent to 
the old Hopital Militaire No. i.) He thrust up’ 
his poor hand and grabbed the hanging strap to 
raise himself a little in his stretcher, and I saw 
him. He was ruddy and handsome. His thick 
blond hair stood up stiff from his forehead. His 
little blond moustache was turned up and twisted 
fiercely like the Kaiser’s. The crowd booed at 
him as he lay there. His was a terrible pathos, 
unlike any other. 'He was so defiant and so 
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helpless, there’s another emotion gone 

by the boarSt You simply could not hate 
him, • 

Later in the evening both cars were oent out, 
Car No. i with the Commandant and, if ycu 
will believ^ it, Ursula^ Dearmer. Heavens 1 
What can the Military Power be thinking of ? 
Car J^^o. 2 took Dr. Wilson and Airs. Torrence. 
The Military Power, suppose, has ordained 
this too. And when# I think of Mrs. Torrence’s 
dream of getting into the greatest possible 
danger, I am glad that the Commandant is with 
Ursula Dearmer. We pledged our words, he and 
I, that danger and ^Ursula Dearmer should never 
meet. 

They all come back, impossibly safe. They 
are rather like children after the party, too 
excited to give a lucid and coherent tale of what 
they’ve done. My ambulance Day-Book stores 
the stuff from which reports and newspaper 
articles are to be made.^ I note that Car No. i 
has brought three wounded to Hospital I., and 
that Car No. 2 has brought four wounded to 
Hospital IL, also that a ^um-dum bullet has been 
found in the hand of one of the three. Th^e is 
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a considerable stir among the suigfons over 
this bullet. They are vaguely^ gratified at 
its being found in our hospital and not the 
other. 

Little Janet McNeil and Mr. Riley and all 
the others who were left behind have gone to 
bed in hopeless gloom. ^ Even the bullet 
hasn’t roused them beyond the first J:ense 
moment. 

f 

I ask for ink, and dear Max has given me all 
his in his own ink-pot. 


Monday, z%th. 

We have been here a hundred years. 

Car No. I went out at eight-thirty this 
morning, with the Commandant and Dr. Bird' 
and Ursula Dearmer and Mr. Grierson and. a 
Bldgian Red Cross guide. With Tom, the 
chauffeur, that makes six. Tom’s face, as he sees 
this party swarming on his car, is expressive of 
tumultuous passions. Disgust predominates. 

Their clothes seem stranger than ever by 
contrast with the severe military khaki of the 
Dr. Bird has a^ded to his civilian cdstume 
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a Belgian forage cap, with a red tassel that 
hangs over nk forehead.^ It was given to him 
yesterday by way of homage to his couraga 
and his personal charm. But it makes him 
horribly vulnerable. The Chaplain, standing 
cut from J:he rest of the Corps in complete 
khaki, is an even more inevitable mark for bullets. 
Tom stares at everybody with eyes of violent 
inquiry. He still evidently wants to know 
whether we call ourselves a field ambulance. 
He, starts his car with movements of exasperation 
and despair. We are to judge what his sense of 
discipline must be since he consents to drive the 
thing at all. 

The Commandant affects not to see Tom. 
Perhaps he really doesn’t see him. 

It is just as v'ell that he can’t see Mrs. 
Torrence, or Janet McNeil or Mr. Riley dr Dr. 
Haynes. They are overpowered by this tragddy 
of being left behind. Under it the discipline of 

the Hospital breads down. The eighteen- 

year-old child is threatening to commit suicide 
or else go home. She regards the two acts as 
equivalent. Mr. Riley’s gloom is now so awful 
that lie will not speak when* he is spoken to. He 
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looks at me? with dumh hostility, as if htf* thougKt 
that I had something to do v'lth it. ' Dr. 
Haynes’s melancholy is even more heart-rending, 
because it is gentle and unexpressed. 

I try to console them. I point out that it is 
a question of arithmetic. There are only two 
cars and there are fourteen of us. Fourteen 
into two won’t go, even if you don’t count; the 
wounded. And, after all, we haven’t been here 
two days. But it is no good. We have been 
here a hundred years, and we have done nothing. 
There isn’t anything to do. There are not 
enough wounded to go round. We turn our 
eyes with longing towards Antwerp, so soon to 
be battered by the siege-guns from Namur. 

And Bert, poor Bert ! he has crawled into 
Ambulance Car No. 2 where it stands outside' 
in the hospital yard, and he has hidden himself 
uhder the hood. 

Mrs. Lambert is a little sad, too. But we are 
none of as very sorry for Mrs. Lambert. We 
have gathered that her husband is a journalist, 
and that he is special correspondent at the front 
for some American paper. He has a motor-car 
which we assume rashly to be the property of 
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his papert He is always dashing off to the firing- 
line in it, Mrs. Lambert is always at liberty 
to go with him. She is mistaken if she thinkj 
that her sorrow is in any way comparable with 
ours. 

But if there are not enough wounded to go 
round in Ghent, fhere are more refugees than 
Gh^t can deal with. They are pouring in by 
all the roads from Alost and Termonde. Every 
train disgorges muUitades of them into the 
Place. 

This morning I went to the Matron, Madame 
F., and told her I wasn’t much good, but I’d be 
glad if she could give me some work. I said I 
supposed there was some to be done among the 
refugees. * 

Work ? Among the refugees ? They could 
employ whole armies of us. There are thousands 
of refugees at the Palais des F6tes. I had better 
go there and see what is being done. Madame 
will give me an introduction to her sister-in-law, 
Madame F., the Presidente of the Comite des 
Dames, and to her niece. Mademoiselle F., who 
will take me to the Palais. 

And Madame adds that there will soon be 
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work for all r)f us in the Hospital. Yfes : even 
for the untrained. ^ 

, Life is once more bearable. 

But the others won’t believe it. They say 
there are three hundred nurses in the hospital. 

And the fact remains that we have two young 
surgeons cooling their heels in the corridors, and 
a fully-trained nurse tearing her hair out, vj'hile 
the young girl, Ursula Dearmer, takes the field. 

And I think of the poor httle dreamy, guileless 
Commandant in his conspicuous car, and I smile 
at her in secret, thanking Heaven that it’s Ursula 
Dearmer and not Mrs. Torrence who is at his 
side. 

The ambulance has come back from Alost with 
two or three wounded and some refugees, The 
Commandant is visibly elated, elated out of all 
proportion to the work actually done. Ursula 
Dearmer is not elated in the very least, but she 
is wide-awake. Her docility has vanished with 
her torpof. She and (he Commandant both 
look as if something extremely agreeable had 
happened to them at Alost. But they are 
reticent. We gather that Ursula Dearmer ha$ 
been working with the nuns in the Convent at 
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Alost, wffere the wounded were taken before the 
ambulance removed them to Ghent. It 
sounded very safe. , 

But tHe Commandant dashed into my room 
after luncheon. His face was radiant, almost 

o 

ecstatic. He was like a child who has rushed in 
to tell you how ripping t^e pantomime was. 

“ We’ve been under fire / ” 

But I was very angry. Coldly and quietly 
angry. I felt like thaA when I was ten years old 
and piloting my mother through the thick of the 
traffic between Guildhall and the Bank, and she 
broke from me and was all but run over. 1 don’t 
quite know what I said to him, but 1 think 1 said 
he ought to be ashamed of himself. For it seems 
that Ursula Dearmer was witli him. 

I remembered how Ursula Dearmer’s mother 
had come to me in the committee-rooili and 
asked me how near we proposed to go to the 
firing-line, and whether her daughter would be in 
any danger, and how I ^id, first of all^that there 
wasn’t any use pretending that there wouldn’t be 
danger, and that the chances were — ^and how the 
Commandant had intervened at that moment to 
assure her that danger there would be none. 
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With a finger on the map of France anA Belgium 
he traced the probable, the inevit^fble, course. of 
jhe campaign ; and in light, casual tones which 
allayed all anxiety, he explained how, as the 
Germans advanced upon any point, we should 
retire upon our base. As for the actual fields 
work, with one gesture he swept the whole battle- 
line into the distance, and you saw it as an 
infinitely receding tide that left its wrack strewn 
on a place of peace vahere the ambulance 
wandered at its will, secure from danger. The 
whole thing was done with such compelling 
and convincing enthusiasm that Ursula Dearmer’s 
mother adopted more and more the humble 
attitude of a mere woman who has failed to 
grasp the conditions of modern warfare. Ursula 
Dearmer herself looked more docile than ever,' 
though a little bored, and very sleepy. 

‘And I remembered how when it was all over 
Ursula Dearmer’s mother implored me, if there 
was any danger, to see t^at Ursula Dearmer was 
sent home, and how I promised that whatever 
happened Ursula Dearmer would be safe, clinch- 
ing it with a frightfully sacred inner vow, and 
saying to myself at the same time what a terrible 
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nuisance this young girl is going to be. I saw 
myseff at the\aoment of parting, standing on the 
hearthrug, stiff as a poker with resolution, an4 
saying solemnly, “ I’ll keep my word ! ” 

And here was the Commandant informing me 
«• 

with glee that a shell had fallen and burst at 
Ursula Dearmer’s fe*et. 

He was so pleased, and with such innocent 
and childlike pleasure, that I hadn’t the heart 
to tell him that there wasn’t much resemblance 
between those spaces of naked peace behind the 
receding battle-line and the narrow streets of a 
bombarded village. I only said that I sKould 
write to Ursula Dearmer’s mother and ask her to 
release me from my promise. He said I would 
do nothing of the kind. I sa*d I would. And I 
‘did. And the poor Commandant left me, some- 
what dashed, and not at all pleased with me. 

It seems that the shell burst, not exactly ‘at 
Ursula Dearmer’s feet, but ten yards away from 
her. It came rompingr down the street with 
immense impetus and determination; and it is 
not said of Ursula Dearmer that she was much 
less coy. in the encounter. She took to shell-fire 
“ like a duck to water.” 
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, Dr. Bird told us this. Ursula Dearnier herself 
was modest, and claimed no sort ofdntimacy with 
the shell that waked her up. She was as nice as 
possible about it. But all the same, into the 
whole Corps (that part of it that had been left 
behind) there has crept a sneaking envy of her 
luck. I feel it myself. And if 1 feel it, what 
must Mrs. Torrence and Janet feel ? . 

Mrs. Lambert, anyhow, has had nothing to 
complain of so far. Her .husband took her to 
Alost in his motor-car ; I mean the motor-car 
which is the property of his paper. 

In the afternoon Mademoiselle F. called to 
take me to the Palais des Fetes. We stopped at 
a shop on the way to buy the Belgian Red Cross 
uniform — the white linen overall and veil—^which 
you must wear if you work among the refugees 
there. 

"Madame F. is very kind and very tired. She 
has been working here since early morning for 
weeks on end. They asjp short of volunteers for 
the service of the evening meals, and I am to 
work at the tables for three hours, from six to 
nine p.m. This is settled, and a young Red Cross 
volunteer takes me. over the Palais. It is an 
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impiense building, rather like Olympia. It stands 
avyay'from the town in ^open grounds like the 
Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park. It is whero 
the great* Annual Shows were held and the vast 
civic entertainments given. Miles of country 
round Ghent are given tip to market-gardening. 
There are whole fields of begonias out here, 
briilijint and vivid in the sun. They will never 
be sold, never gathered, never shown in the 
Palais des F^tes. It is the peasants, the men and 
women who tilled these fields, and their children 
that are being shown here, in the splendid^ and 
* wonderful place where they never set foot before. 

There are four thousand of them lying on 
straw in the outer hall, in a soace larger than 
Olympia. They are laid out in rows all round 
the four walls, and on every foot of ground 
between; men, women and children together, 
packed so tight that there is barely standing-room 
between any two of them. Here and there a 
family huddles up clos#; trying to pTit a few 
inches’ between it and the rest ; some have hol- 
lowed out a place in the straw or piled a barrier 
of straw between themselves and their neighbours, 
in a piteous attempt at privacy; some have 
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old women seated on chairs. They sit upright 
and immobile, with their hands folded on their 
knees. Some of them have fallen asleep where, 
they sit. They are all rigid in an attitude of 
resignation. They have the dignity of figures 
that will endure, like that, for ever. They are 
Flamands. 

This place is terribly still. There is hardly 
any rustling of the straw. Only here and there 
the cry of a child fretting for sleep or for its 
mother’s breast. These people do not speak to 
each other. Half of them are sound asleep, fixed 
*in the posture they took when they dropped into 
the straw. The others are drowsed with weari- 
ness, stupefied with sorrow. On all these 
thousands of faces there is a mortal apathy. 
Their ruin is complete. They have been stripped 
bare of the means of life and of all likeness to 
living things. They do not speak. They do ndt 
think. They do not, for the moment, feel. In 
all the four thousand — ex^pt for the chttd crying 
yonder — there is not one tear. 

And you who look at them cannot speak or 
think or feel either, and^you have not one tear. 
A path has been cleared through the straw from 
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door to door down the middle of th immense 
hall, a narrower track ^oes all round it in frWt of 
.the litters that are ranged under the walls, and 
you are taken through and round the Show. 
You are to see it all. The dear little Belgian 
lady, your guide, will not let you miss anything. 
“ Regardez, Mademoiselle, ces deux petites Jilles. 
Qu'elles sont jolies, les pauvres petites.” *‘*‘,Foici 
deux jeunes maries, qui dorment. Regardez 
■Phomme ; il tient encore la^ain de sa femme.” 

You look. Yes. They are asleep. He is 
really holding her hand. “ Et ces quatre petits 
enjdnts qui ont perdu leur pere et leur mere. C'est* 
triste, n'est-ce pas. Mademoiselle F ” 

And you say, “ Oui, Mademoiselle. C'est bien 
triste.” 

But you don’t mean it. You don’t feel it. 
You don’t know whether it is “ triste ” or not. 
You are not sure that “ triste ” is the word for it. 
There are no words for it, because there are n6 
ideas foil it. It is a ^)rrow that transcends all 
sorrow that you have ever known. You have a 
sort of idea that perhaps, if you can ever feel 
again, this sight will be worse to remember than 
it is to see. You .can’t believe what you sec; 
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you are &?linned, stupefied, as if you yourself had 
been crushed and numbed the same catastrophe. 
Only now and then a face upturned (a face that 
your guide hasn’t pointed out to you) surging out 
of this incredible welter of faces and forms, 
smites you with pity, and you feel as if you had 
received a lacerating wound in sleep. 

Little things strike you, though. Already you 
are forgetting the faces of the two little girls and 
of the young husband and wife holding each 
other’s hands, and of the four little children who 
have lost thei’’ father and mother, but you 
'notice the little dog, the yellow-brown mongrel 
terrier, that absurd little dog which belongs to all 
nations and all countries. He has obtained 
possession of the warm centre of a pile of straw 
and is curled up or; it fast asleep. And the 
Flemish family who brought him, who carried 
him in turn for miles rather than leave him t<5 
the Germans, they cannot stretch themselves on 
the straw because of him/ They have propped 
themselves up as best they may all round him, 
and they cannot sleep, they are too uncomfort- 
able. 

♦ 

More thousands than there is room for in the 
t>5 
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Straw are fed three times a day in the inner hall, 
leading out of this ^dreadful dormitory. All 
round the inner hall and on the upper story off 
the gallery are rooms for washing and dressing the 
children and for bandaging sore feet and attend- 
ing to the wound^. For there are many 
wounded among the refugees. This part of the 
Palais is also a hospital, with separate WUsds for 
men, for women and, children and for special 
cases. * 

Late in the evening M. P took the \yhole 

Corps to see the Palais des F6tes, and I went 
again. By night I suppose it is even more 
“ triste ” than it was by day, In the darkness the 
gardens have takep on some malign* mystery' and 
have given it to the multitudes that move, there, 
that turn in the winding paths among ghostly 
flowers and bushes, that approach and recede 
and approach in the darkness of the lawns. 
Blurred by the darkness and diminished to the 
barest mdications of humanity, their forms are 
more piteous and forlorn than ever ; their faces, 
thrown up by the darkness, more awful in their 
blankness and their pallor. The scene, drenched 
in darkness, is unearthly and unintelligible, 
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caanot ^count for it in saying to yourself that 
these' are the refugees, an^ everybody knows what 
a refugee is; that there is War — and everybody 
knows what war is — in Belgium ; and that these 
people have been shelled out of their homes and 
are here at the Palais des^F^tes, because there is 
no other place for tliem, and the kind citizens of 
Ghent have undertaken to house and feed them 
here. That doesn’t make it one bit more credible 
or bring you nearer to the secret of these forms. 
You who are compelled to move with them in 
the sinister darkness are more than ever under 
the spell that forbids you and them to feel. 
You are deadened now to the touch of the 

t 

incarnate. 

On the edge of the lawn, near the door of the 
Palais, some ghostly roses are growing on a 

ghostly tree. Your guide, M. P , pauses to 

tdl you thwr names and kind. It seems that 
they are rare. 

. ^Several hundred more Refugees have c*ome into 
,the Palais since the afternoon. They have had 
to pack them a little closer in the straw. Eight 
thousand were fed this, evening in the inner 
hall. 
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In the crush I get separated from 1^. P 

and from the Corps. ,I see some of them in the 
distance, the Commandant and Ursula Dearmer 

and Mrs. Lambert and M. P . I do not feel 

as if I belonged to them any more. ^ I belong so 
much to the stunned ^leepers in the straw who 
cannot feel. 

Nice Dr. Wilson comes across to me and*we go 
round together, looking^at the sleepers. He says 
that nothing he has seen ‘of the War has moved 
him so much as this sight. He wishes that the 
Kaiser could be brought here to see what he has 
done. And I find myself clenching my hands 
tight till it hurts, not to suppress my feelings — 
for I feel nothing— but because I am afraid that 
kind Dr. Wilson is going to talk. At the same 
time, I would rather he didn’t leave me just yet'. 
There is a sort of comfort and protection in 
being with somebody who isn’t callous, who can 
really feel. 

But Dr. Wilson isn’tVery fluent, and presently 
he leaves off talking, too. 

Near the door we pass the family with the 
little yellow-brown dog. All day the little dog 
slept in their j)lace. And now that they are 
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trying to sleep he will not let them. The little 
dog is wide awake and \^alking all over them. 
And whep you think what it must have cost to 
feing him — 

C'est triste,^ n'est-ce pas ? 

As we left the gardens ]^. P gathered two 

ghostly roses, the last left on their tree, and gave 
one to Mrs. Lambert and one to me. I felt 
something rather like ^ pang then. Heaven 
knows why, for such a'Pttle thing. 

Conference in our mess-room. M. , the 

Belgian Red Cross guide who goes out with_ our 
ambulances, is there. He is very serious and 
important. The Cqmmandant calls us to come 
and hear what he has to saj. ^t seems it had 
been arranged that one of our cars should be sent 
tb-morrow morning to Termonde to bring back 

refugees. But M. does not think that car 

will ever start. He says that the Germans are 
now within a few miles of Ghent, and may be 
expected to occupy it t(^morrow morifing, and 
that instead of going to Termonde to-morrow we 
had very much better pack up and retreat to 
Bruges to-night. Thejjs are ten thousand 
Germans ready to march into Ghent. 
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M. is weighed down by the thought of 

his ten thousand Ger^tans. But the Comman- 
dant is not weighed down a bit. On the^contrary, 
a pleasant exaltation comes upon him. It comes 
upon the whole Corps, it comes eyen upon me. 
We refuse to believ# in ^his ten thousand 

Germans. M. himself cannot syi^ear to 

them. We refuse to pack up. We refuse to 
retreat to Bruges to-njght. Time enough for- 
agitation in the morning.* We prefer to go to 

bed. M. shrugs his shoulders, as mucji as 

to s^y that he has done his duty and if we are all 
murdered in our beds it isn’t his fault. 

Does M. really believe in the advance of 

the ten thousand ? His face is inscrutable. 


c ^vesday, 2gth. 

No Germans in Ghent. No Germans reported 
near Ghent. 

Madame F. and her daughter smile at the idea 
of the Germans coming into Ghent. They will 
never come, and if they do come they will only 
take a little food •and go out again. They will 
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neVei' do kny harm to Ghent. Namur and Liege 
and Brussels, if you like, and Mallnes, and 
Louvain, and Termonde and Antwerp (perhaps) ; 
but Ghent — why should they ? It is Antwerp 
they are making for, not Ghent. 

And Madame represents the mind of the 
average Gantois. It is placid, incredulous, 
stolidly at ease, superbly inhospitable to dis- 
agreeable ideas. No Gantois can conceive that 
what has been done t® tl!e citizens of Termonde 
would be done to him. C^est triste — ^what has 
been done to the citizens of Termonde, but it 
’ doesn’t shake his belief in the immunity of 
Ghent. 

Which makes M. ’s behaviour all the more 

mysterious. Why did he try to scare us so ? 
Five theories arc tenable ; 

(i.) M. did honestly believe that* ten 

• thousand Germans would come in the morning 
and take our ambulance prisoner. That is to 
say, he believed what nobody else belie\ied. 

(2.) M. was scared himself. He had no 

desire to be taken quite so near the firing-line as 
the English Ambulance seemed likely to take 
. him ; ’ so that the departure of the English 
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Ambulance would not be wholly disagreeable* to 
M. . (This theory is too far-fetched.)* . 

(3.) M. was the agent of the Military 

Power, commissioned to test the nerve of the 
English Ambulance. (“ Stood fire, have they ? 
Give ’em a real scare, and see how they be- 
have.”) 

(4.) M.— — is a psychologist and madj this 

little experiment on the English Ambulance 
himself. . 

(5.) He is a humorist and was simply “ pulling 
its leg.” 

The three last theories are plausible, but all 
five collapse before the inscrutability of 
Monsieur’s face. 

Germans or no 'Germans, one ambulance car 
started at five in the morning for Quatrechf, 
somewhere between Ghent and Brussels, to fetch 
wounded and refugees. The other went, later, 
to Zele. I am not very clear as to who has gone 
with them, but Mrs. Torrence, Mrs. Lambert, 
Janet McNeil and Dr. Haynes and Mr. Riley 
have been left behind. 

It is their third day of inactivity, and three 
months of it could, not have devastated them 
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more. They have touched the very bottom of 
suiciclal gloom. Three months hence their state 
of mind will no doubt appear in all its absurdity, 
but at the moment it is too piteous for words. 
When you think what they were yesterday and 
the day before, there is no language to express 
the crescendo of tlieir despair. I came upon 
Mr. P.iley this morning, standing by the window 
of the mess-room, and contemplating the facade 
of the railway station.* (^It is making a pattern 
on our brains.) I tried to soothe him. I said it 
was hard lines — beastly hard lines — and told him 
to cheer up — there’d be heaps for him to do 
presently. And he^ turned from me like a man 
who has just buried his first-born, 

Janet McNeil is even more heart-rending, 
sunk in a chair with her hands stuck into the 
immense pockets of her overcoat, her flawless* and 
impassive face tilted forward as her head drools 
forlornly to her breast. She is such a child that 
she can see nothing beyoifd to-day, and yesterday 
and the day before that. She is going back to- 
morrow. Her valour and energy are frustrated 
and' she is wounded in h|:r honour. She is con- 
scious of the rottenness of .putting on a klyiki 
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tunic, and winding khaki putties round and round 
her legs to hang about the Hospital doing 
nothing. And she had to sell her motor bicycle 
in order to come out. Not that that matters in 
the lekst. What matters is that we are here, 
eating Belgian food and quartered in a Belgian 
Military Hospital, and “ swanking ” about with 
Belgian Red Cross brassards (stamped) otj qur 
sleeves, and doing nothing for the Belgians, doing 
nothing for anybody. We»are not justifying our 
existence. We are frauds. 

« 

I tell the poor child that she cannot possibly 
feel as big a fraud as I do ; that there was no 
earthly reason why I should have come, and none 
whatever why I should remain. 

And then, to my amazement, I learn that, I am 
envied. It’s all right for me. My job is clearly 
defined, and nobody can take it from me. I 
haven’t got to wind khaki putties round my legs 
for nothing. 

I shodld have thovKjght that the child was 
making jokes at my expense but for the extreme 
purity and candour of her gaze. Incredible that 
there should exist an abasement profounder dian 
my own. I have hidden my tunic and breeches 
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in *my hold-all. I dare not own to having 
brought them. , 

Down ,in the vestibule I encounter Mrs. 
Torrence in khaki. Mrs. Torrence yearning for 
her wounded. Mrs. Torrence determined to get, 
to her wounded at any cost. She is not abased 
or dejected, but exalted, rather. She is ready to 
go .to the President or to the Military Power 
itself, and demand her wounded from them. 
Her beautiful eyes demand them from Heaven 
itself. 

t 

I cannot say there are not enough wounded to 
go round, but I point out for the fifteenth time 
that the trouble is there are not enough 
ambulance cars to go round. 

But it is no use. It does not explain why 
Heaven should have chosen Ursula Dearmer and 
caused shells to bound in her direction, and have 
rejected Mrs. Torrence. The Military Po\^er 
that should have ordered these things has 
abandoned us to the caprice of Heaven.* 

Of course if Mrs. Torrence was a saint she 
would fold her hands and bow her superb little 
head before the decree^ of Heaven ; but she is 
only a mortal woman, bori} with the genius of 
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succour and trained to the last point of efficiency ; 
so' she rages. The tigyess, robbed of her young, 
is not more furiously inconsolable t,han Mrs. 
Torrence. 

It is not Ursula Dearfficr’s fault. She is 
innocent of supplanting Mrs. Torrence. The 
thing simply happened. More docile than 
determined, unhurrying and uneager, and. only 
half-awake, she seems to have rolled into Car 
No. I with Heaven’s impetus behind her. Like 
the shell at Alost, it is her luck. 

^ e 

And on the rest of us our futility and frustra- 
tion weigh like lead. The good Belgian food has 
become bitter in our mouths. When we took 
our miserable walk through Ghent this morning 
we felt that V Ambulance Anglaise must be a 
mark for public hatred and derision because of 
us. I declare I hardly dare go into the shops 
with the Red Cross brassard on my arm. I 
imagine sardonic raillery in the eyes of every 
Belgian Aat I meet. * We do not think the 
authorities will stand it much longer ; they tyill 
fire us out of the Hopital Militaire No. II. 

But no, the authorises do not fire us out. 
Impassive in wisdoip and foreknowledge, they 
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smile benignly on our agitation. They compli- 
ment the English Ambulapce on the work it has 
done already. They convey the impression that 
but for the English Ambulance the Belgian Array 
would be in a bad way. Mademoiselle F. insists^ 
that the Hospital will soon be overflowing with 
the wounded from AntvVerp and that she can 
find work even for me. It is untrue that there 
are three hundred nurses in the Hospital. There 
are only three hundred nurses in ail Belgium. 
The^ pile it on so that we are more depressed 
than ever. 

* Janet McNeil is convinced that they think we 
are no good and that they are just being angels 
to us because they are sorry for us. 

I break it to them very gently that I’ve volun- 
teered to serve at ’the tables at the Palais des 
FStes. I feel as if I had sneaked into a* re- 
munerative job while my comrades are starving.* 
The Commandant is not quite as pleased as I 
thought he would be to Kear of my eng&gement 
at the Palais des Fetes. He says, “ It is not 
your work.” I ^insist that my work is to do any- 
thing I can do ; and jhat if I cannot dress 
wounds 1 can at least |iand royind bread and pqur 
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out coffee and wash up dishes. It is true tKa*t I 

am Secretary and Reporter and (for the’ time 

being) Treasurer to the Ambulance, and that I 

carry its funds in a leather purse belt round my 

body. Because I am the smallest and weakest 

member of the Corps^that is the most unlikely 

place for the funds to be. It was imprudent, to 

say the least of it, for the Chaplain in his .khaki, 

to carry them, as he did, into the firing-line. 

The belt, which fitted the* Chaplain, hangs about 

half a yard below my waist and is extremely un- 

<! 

comfortable, but that is neither here nor there. 
Keeping the Corps’ accounts only takes two ‘ 
hours and a half, even with Belgian and English 
■money mixed, and when I’ve added the same 
column of figures ten times up and ten times 
down, to make certain it’s all right (I am no good 
at accounts, but I know my weakness and guard 
against it, giving the Corps the benefit of every 
doubt and making good every deficit out of my 
private purse). Writing the Day-Book — perhaps 
half an hour. The Commandant^s correspond- 
ence, when he has any, and reporting to the 
British Red Cross Socie^, when there is anything 
to report, another ^alf-hour at the outside ; and 
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there you have only three and a half hours em- 
ployed out of the twenty-Jour, even if I balanced 
my accounts every day, and I don’t. 

True that The Daily Chronicle promised to 
take any articles that I might send them from 
the front, but I haven’t w^tten any. You cannot 
write articles for ^he Daily Chronicle out of 
nothing ; at least I can’t. 

The Commandant finally yields to argument 
and entreaty. 

* * ' * * * * * 

I do not tell hiin that what I really want to 
do is to go out with the Field Ambulance, and 
get beyond the turn of that road. 

I know I haven’t the ghost of a chance ; I 
know that if I had — as things stand at present — 
not being a surgeon or a trained nurse, I wouldil’t 
take it, even to- get there. And at the same time 
1 know, with a superior certainty, that* this un- 
likely thing will happen. This sense of certainty 
is not at all uncommon, but it is, or seems, un- 
intelligible. You can qply conceive it as a pre- 
monition of some unavoidably event. It is as if 
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something had been looking for you, waiting *£or 
you, from all eternitjj out here ; something that 
you have been looking for ; and, whq,n you are 
getting near, it begins calling to you; it draws 
your heart out to it all day long. You can give 
no account of it. All, that you know about it is 
that it is unique. It has nothing to do with 
your ordinary curiosities and interests and Ipves ; 
nothing to do with the thirst for experience, or 
for adventure, or for glory,'or for the thrill. You 
can’t “ get ” anything out of it. It is something 
hidden and secret and supremely urgent. Its 
urgency, indeed, is so great that if you miss it you 
will have missed reality itself. 

For me this uncanny anticipation is somehow 
connected with the turn of the south-east road. 
I do not see how lam ever going to get there or 
anywhere near there. But I am not uneasy or 
iiApatient any more. There is no hurry. The 
thing, whatever it is, will be irresistible, and if I 
don’t go*out to find it, it will find me. 

Mrs. Torrence ha^ gone. Heaven knows where. 
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She’ has not been with the others at the Palais 
des FStes. Janet McNeil and Mrs. Lambert 
have been, working there for five hours, serving 
meals to the refugees. Ursula Dearmer with 
extreme docility has been working all the 
afternoon with the nurses. • 

It looks as if we were beginning to settle 
down.. 

Mrs. Torrence has cqme back. The red 
German pom-pom has* gone from her cap and 
she wears the badge of the Belgian Motor 
Cyclist Corps, black wings on a white ground. 
Trovidence has rehabilitated himself. He has 
abased our trained nurse and expert motorist in 
order to exalt her. He fairly, flung her in the 
path of the Colonel of (I think) the Belgian Motor 
Cyclist Corps at a moment when the Colonel 
found himself in a jibbing motor-car without a 
chauffeur. We gather that the Colonel was 
becoming hectic with blasphemy when she 
appeared and settled the little difficulty between 
him and his car. She seems to have followed it 
up by driving him then and there straight up to 
the firing-line to look for wounded. 

End of the adventure — she volunteered her 
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services as chauffeur to the Colonel and was 
accepted. « • 

The Commandant has received the news with 
imperturbable optimism. 

As for her, she is appeased. She will realize 
her valorous dream of “ the greatesf possible 
danger ; ” and she will get to her wounded. 

The others have come back too. Thoy have 
toiled for five hours among the refugees. 


5 - 30 - 

It is my turn now at the Pplais des FStes. 

It took ages to get in. The dining-hall is 
narrower than the sleeping-hall, but it extends 
beyond it on one side where there is a large door 
opening on the garden. But this door is closed 
to the public. You can only reach the dining- 
hall by going through the straw among the 
sleepers. And at this point the Commandant’s 
optimism has broken down. He won’t let you 
go in through the straw, and the clerk who 
controls the entry won’t let you go in through 
the other door. \You explain to the clerk that 
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the English Ambulance being quartered in a 
Military Hospital, its rules are inviolable ; it is 
not allowed to expose itself to the horrors of the 
straw. The clerk is not interested in the 
English Ambulance, he is not impressed by the 
fact that it has volunteered its priceless services 
to the Refugee Committee, and he is con- 
temptuous of the orders of its Commandant. 
His business is to see that; you go into the Palais 
through his door an5 not through any other 
door. And when you tell him that if he will 
not withdraw his regulations the Ambulance will 
be compelled to withdraw its services, he replies 
with delicious sarcasm, “ Nous rCavons pas privu 
fa.” 

In the end you are referred to the Secretary in 
his bureau. He grasps the situation and is 
urbanity itself. Provided with a special permit 
bearing his sacred signature, you are admitted by 
the other door. 

Your passage to the V estiaire takes you 
through the infants’ room and along the galleries 
past the wards. The crowd of refugees is so 
great that beds have been put up in the galleries. 
You take off your outer garments and put on the 
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Belgian Red Cross uniform (you have realized by 
this time that your charming white overall and 
veil are sanitary precautions). ^ 

Coming down the wide wooden stairways you 
have a full view of the Inner Hall. This 
enormous oblong space below the galleries is the 
heart, the fervid central joyer of the Palais des 
FStes. At either end of it is an immense 
auditorium, tier above tier of seats, rising 
towards the gallery floors. All down each side 
of it, standards with triumphal devices are tjlted 
frona the balustrade. Banners hang from the 
rafters. 

And under them, down the whole length of 
the hall from auditorium to auditorium, the 
tables are set out. Bare wooden tables, one after 
another, more tables than you can count. 

^ From the door of the sleeping-hall to each 
auditorium, and from each auditorium down the 
line of the tables a gangway is roped off for the 
passage of the refugees. 

They say there are ten thousand five hundred 
here to-night. Beyond the rope-line, along the 
inner hall, more straw has been laid down to bed 
the overflow from • the outer hall. They come 
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do but stand still and see them file in to the 
banquet. On the banners and standards from 
the roof and balustrades the Lion erf Flanders 
ramps over their heads. And somewhere in the 
back of your brain a song sings itself to a tune 
that something in your braiq wakes up : 

Ih tie vdnt pas dompter 
Le vieux lion de Flandres^ 

Tant quele lion a des dentSy 
F ant que le lion pent griff er. 

It is the song the Belgian soldiers sang as .they 
marched to battle in the first week of August. 
It is only the end of September now. 

And somebody standing beside you says : 
“ C’est triste, n'esUce pas? ” 

You cannot look any more. 

At the canteen the men are pouring out coffee 
from enormous enamelled jugs into the small jugs 
that the waitresses bring. This wastes your time' 
and cools the coffee. . So you take a big jug from 
the men. It seems to you no heavier than 
ordinary teapot. And you run with it. To 
carry the largest possible jug at the swiftest 
possible pace is your oifly chance of keeping sane. 
(It isn’t till it js all over that you hear the whispej* 
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of *‘‘Anglaise / ” and realize how very far from 
sane you must have looked running round with 
your enorijttous jug.) You can fill up the coffee 
bowls again — the little bowls full, the .big bowls 
only half full ; there is more than enough coffee 
to go round. But there js no milk except for 
the babies. And when they ask you for more 
bread, there is not enough to go twice round. 
The ration is now two slices of dry bread and a 
bowl of black coffee *^hree times a day. Till 
yesterday there was an allowance of meat for soup 
at tire mid-day meal ; to-day the army has 
commandeered all the meat. 

But you needn’t stand still any more. After 
the first service the bowls have to be cleared 
from the tables and washed and laid ready for 
the next. Round the great wooden tubs there is 
a frightful competition. It is who can wash and 
dry and carry back the quickest. You conteftd 
with brawny Flemish women for the first dip 
into the tub and the driest towel. Then you 
race round the tables with your pile of crockery, 
and then with your jug, and so on over and over 
again for three hours, til^the last relay is fed and 
the tables are deserted. You wash up again and 
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it is all over for you till six o’clock to-morrow 
evening. 

You go back to your mess-room and a ten- 
o’clock supper of cold coffee and sandwiches and 
Belgian currant loaf eaten with butter. And in 
a nightmare afterwards Belgian refugees gather 
round you and pluck at your sleeve and cry to 
you for more bread : (Jne petite tranche de. fain, 
s’il vous plait, mademoiselle ! ” 


Wednesday, yoth. 

No Germans, nor sign of Germans yet. 

Fighting is reported at Saint Nicolas, between 
Antwerp and Ghent. The Commandant has an 
idea. He says that if the Belgian Army has to 
meet the Germans at Saint Nicolas, so as to cut off 
their advance on Antwerp, the base hospital must 
bfe removed from Ghent to some centre or point 
which will bring the Ambulance behind the 
Belgian* lines. He thinks that working from 
Ghent would necessarily bring it behind the 
German lines. This is assuming that the 
Germans coming up frcyn the south-east will cut 
in between Saint Nichlas and Ghent. 
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fie c3!lsults the President, who apparently 
thinks that the base hospital will do very well 
where it ia 

2.30. 

Mrs. Torrence brought her Colonel in to lunch. 
He is, battered and grizzled, but still a fine figure 
in the dark-green uniform of the Motor Cyclist 
Corps. He is very pdl’te and gallant a la beige 
and vows that he has taken on Mrs. Torrence 
pour toujours, pour la vie ! She diverts the flow 
of urbanity adroitly. ' 

Except the Colonel nothing noteworthy seems 
to have occurred to-day. The th ree hours at the 
Palais des FStes were like the three hours last 
night, 

Thursday, October ist. 

It really isn’t safe for the Commandant to go 
out with Ursula Dearmer. For her luck in the 
matter of bombardments continues. (He might 
just as well be with Mrs^ Torrence.) They have 
been at Termonde. What is more, it was Ursula 
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Dearmer who got them through, in spite ol'*the 
medical military officer whose vigorous efforts 
stopped them at the barrier. He se^ms at one 
point to have shown weakness and given them 
leave to go on a little way up the road ; and the 
little way seems to hgve carried them out of his 
sight and onward till they encountered the 
Colonel (or it may have been a General) in.'Com- 
mand. The Colonel ^or the General) seems, to 
have broken down very badly, for the car and 
Ursula Dearmer and the Commandant went on 
towards Termonde, Young Haynes was with 
thenl this time, and on the way they had picked ' 

up Mr. G. L , War Correspondent to the 

Daily Mail and Westminster. They left the car 
behind somewhere in a safe place where the, fire 
from the machine-guns couldn’t reach it. There 
is a street or a road — I can’t make out whether it 
is* inside or outside the town ; it leads straight 
to the bridge over the river, which is about , 
as wid^ there as the Thames at Westmimter. 
The bridge is the key to the position ; ^ it 
has been blown up and built again ^,$everal 
times in the course ,of the War, and the 
Germans are now entrenched beyond it. ^ The 
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roa5 had been raked by their mitrailleuses the 
day before. 

It seems'to have struck the four simultaneously 
that it would be quite a good thing to walk 
down this road on the off-chance of the machine* 
guns opening fire a^ain. JThe tale told by the 
Commandant evokes an awful vision of them 
walking down it, four abreast, the Commandant 

and Mr. G. L on the outside, fairly under 

shelter, and Ursula D^armer and young Haynes 
a little in front of them down the middle, where 
the fire comes, when it does come. This spectacle 
seems to have shaken the Commandant in his 
view of bombarded, towns as suitable places of 
amusement for young girls. Young Haynes 
ought to have known better. You tell him that 
as long as the world endures young Haynes will 
be young Haynes, and if there is danger in the 
middle of the road, it is there that he will w^lk 
by preference. And as no young woman of 
modern times is going to let herself be 1)utdone 
by young Haynes, you must expect to find Ursula 
Dearmer in the middle of the road too. You 
cannot _ suppress this «ompetitive heroism of 
young people. The roots strike too deep down 
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in human nature. In the modern yoimg man 
and woman competitive heroism has completely 
forgotten its origin and is now an end^in itself. 

And if it comes to that — how about Alost ? 

At the mention of Alost the Commandant’s 
face becomes childlike again in its utter simplicity 
and innocence and candour. Alost was a very 
different thing. Looking for shells at AlosI, you 
understand, was like looking for shells on the sea- 
shore. At Alost Ursula Dearmer was in no sort 
of danger. For at Alost she was under the Com- 
mandant’s wing (young Haynes hasn’t got any 
wings, only legs t3 walk into the line of fire on). 
He explains very carefully that he took her under 
his wing because she is a young girl and he feels 
responsible for her to her mother. 

(Which, oddly enough, is just how I feel!) 

As for young Haynes, I suppose he would 
p4ead that when he and Ursula Dearmer walked 
down the middle of the road there was no 
firing. 

That seems to have been young Haynes’s 
particular good fortune. I have now a perfect 
obsession of responsibility. I see, in one dreadful 
vision after another, the things that must happen 
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to tTfsula Dearmer under the Commandant’s 
wing, and to young Haynes and the Commandant 
under Ursula Dearmer’s. 

No wounded were found, this time, at 
Termonde. 

This little contretemps with the Commandant 
has made me forget to record a far more notable 
event,. Mrs, Torrence brought young Lieutenant 
G — — in to luncheon. He is the hero of the 
Belgian Motor Cyclist Corps. He is said to have 
accounted for nine Germans with his own rifle 
in one morning. The Corps has already 
intimated that this is the first well-defined 
specimen of a man ^t has yet seen in Belgium. 
His dark-green uniform fits ^him exceedingly 
well. He is tall and handsome. Drenched in 
the glamour of the greatest possible danger, he 
gives it off like a subtle essence. As he was led 
in he had rather the air, the slightly awkwarcf, 
puzzled and embarrassed air, of being on show as 
a fine specimen of a man. But it veiy soon 
wore off. In the absence of the Commandant 
he sat in the Commandant’s place, so magnificent 
a figure that our mess, with gaps at every table, 
looted like a ban(juet given in his honour, a 
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tanquet whose guests had been decimated by 
some catastrophe. 

Suddenly — whether it was the presence of the 
Lieutenant or the absence of the Commandant, 
or merely reaction from the strain of inactivity, I 
don’t know, but suddenly madness came upon 
our mess. The mess-room was no longer a 
mess-room in a Military Hospital, but a ^British 
school-room. Mrs. ^Porrence had changed her 
woollen cap for a grey felt wide-awake. She 
was no longer an Arctic explorer, but the wild- 
western cowboy of British melodrama. She 
was* the first to go mad. One moment she was' 
seated decorously at the Lieutenant’s right hand ; 
the next she was strolling round the tables with 
an air of innocent abstraction, having armed her- 
self in secret with the little hard round rolls 
supplied by order of the Commandant. Each 
fittle roll became a deadly obus in her hand. 
She turned. Her innocent abstraction was 
intense as she poised herself to aim. 

With a shout of laughter Dr. Bird ducked 
behind the cover of his table-napkin. 

I had a sudden memory of Mrs. Torrence in 
command of the party at Ostend, a figure of 
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austere duty, of inexorable propriety, rigid with 

the discipline of the Hospital, restraining the 

criminal leVity of the Red Cross volunteer who 
would look or dream of looking at Ostend 
Cathedral. Mrs. Torrence, like a seven-year-old 
child meditating mischief, like a baby panther at 
play, like a very young and very engaging demon 
let loose, is looking at Dr. Bird. He is not a 
Cathedral, but he suffered bombardment all the 
same. She got his ran§-e with a roll. She landed 
her shell in the very centre of his waistcoat. 

rfer madness entered into Dr. Bird. He 
’ replied with a spirited fire which fell wide o’f her 
and battered the me^ss-room door. The orderlies 
retreated for shelter into the^ vestibule beyond. 
Jean was the first to penetrate the line of fire. 
Max followed him. 

Madness entered into Max. He ceased to be 
a hospital orderly. He became Prosper Panne 
again, the very young colUgien, as he put down 
his dishes and glided unobtrusively into tKb affair. 

And then the young Belgian Lieutenant went 
mad. But he gave way by degrees. At first he 
sat up straight and stiff \uith polite astonishment 
= before the spectacle of a British “ rag.” He 
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paid the dubious tribute of a weak giggle to the 
bombardment of Dr. Bird. He was convulsed at 
the first performance of Prosper Paime. In his 
final collapse he was rocking to and fro and 
crowing with helpless, hysterical laughter. 

For with the entrance of Prosper Panne the 
mess-room became a scene at the Folies Bergeres. 
There was Mrs. Torrence, premiere comSMenne, 
in the costume of a wild-western cowboy ; there 
was the young Lieutenant himself, looking like a 
stage-lieutenant in the dark-green uniform of the 
Belgian Motor Cyclist Corps ; and there was 
Prosper Panne. He began by picking up Mrs. 
Torrence’s brown leather ipotor glove with its 
huge gauntlet, and examining it with the 
deliciously foolish bewilderment of the . ac- 
complished clown. After one or two failures, 
brilliantly improvised, he fixed it firmly on his 
h*ead. The huge gauntlet, with its limp five 
fingers dangling over his left ear, became a rakish 
kepi v^ith a five-pointed flap. Max — I mean 
Prosper Panne — wore it with an “ air impayahU.^' 
Out of his round, soft, putty-coloured face he 
made fifteen other faces in rapid succession, all 
incomparably absurd. He lit a cigarette and held 
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it betVeen^his lower lip and his chin. The effect 
was of a miraculous transformation of those 
features, in which his upper lip disappeared 
altogether, his lower lip took on its functions, 
while his cfiin ceased to be a chin and became 
a lower lip. With .this Achievement Prosper 
Panne had his audience in the hollow of his 
hands.* He could do what he liked with it. He 
did. He caused his motor*glove cap to fall from 
his head as if by some mysterious movement of 
its own. Then he went round the stalls and 
gravely andv earnestly removed all our hats. 
With an air more and more “ impayable ” he 
wore each one, of them in turn — the grey felt 
wide-awake of| the wild-westgrn cowboy, the 
knitted Jaeger | head-gear of the little Arctic 
explorer, the d4fk-blue military cap with the red 
tassel assumed iy Dr. Bird, even the green caj^ 
with the winged symbol of the young Belgian 
officer. By thi&time the young Belgian officer 
was so entirely Ae thrall of Prosper Panne that 
he didn’t turn 

Flushed wiffi success, Max rose to his top- 
notch. MoviS slowly towards the open door 
(centre) with ^ back to his audknce and his 
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head turned towards it over his left shoulder, by 
some extraordinary dislocation of his hip-joints, 
he achieved the immemorial salutation of the 
Folies Bergeres — the last faint survival of the 
Old Athenian Comedy. 

Up till now Jear had affected to ignore the 
performance of his colleague. But under this 
supreme provocation he yielded to the Aristo- 
phanic impulse, s.nd.—exit Max in the approved 
manner of the Folies Bergeres. 

% m ^ m m % 

It is all over. The young Belgian officer has 
flown away on his motor cycle to pot Germans ; 
Mrs. Torrence has gone off to the field with the 
Colonel on the quest of the gjreatest possible 
danger. The Ambulance has /followed them 
‘there. I 

I am in the mess-room, sitting at the dis- 
ordeifcd table and gazing at the r'lpins of our mess. 
I hear again the wild laughter of the mess-mato ; 
it mingles with the cry of the refugees in the 
Palais des F^tes ; “ lJr[f petite tranche de pain, s*il 
vous plait, mademoiselle ! ” 
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Cfest tristey riest-ce fas ? 

In the chair by the window Max lies back 
with his loose boyish legs extended limply in 
=front of him; his round, close-cropped head 
droops to his shoulder, his round face (the face of 
a very young colUgiet^ is white, the features are 
blurred and inert. Max is asleep with his dish- 
cloth in his hand, in the sudden, pathetic sleep of 
exhaustion. After his brjjsf, funny madness, he 
is asleep. Jean comes and looks at him and 
shakes his head. You understand from lean that 
Max goes mad like that now and then on purpose, 

* so that he may forget in what manner his mother 
went mad. 

We go quietly so as not, to wake him a 
minute too soon, lest when he wakes he should 
remember. 

>' There is a Taube hovering over Ghent. 

Up there, in the clear blue sky it looks innocent, 
like an enormous grej'ish blond dragon-fly hover- 
ing over a pond. You stare at it, fascinated, as 
you Stare at a hawk that hangs in mid-air, 
steadied by the vibration of its wings, watching 
its prey. • 

^ You are not in the least disturbed by the ' 
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watching Taube. An aeroplane, dropping a few 
bombs, is nothing to what goes on down there 
where the ambulances are. 

The ambulances have come back. I go out 
into the yard to look at them. They are not 
always nice to look* at ; fhe floors and steps 
would make you shudder if you were not past 
shuddering. 

I have found something to do. Not much, 
but still something. I am to look after the linen 
for the ambulances, to take away the blood- 
stairied pillow-slips and blankets, and deliver 
them at the laundry and get clean ones from the* 
linen-room. It’s odd, but. I’m almost foolishly 
elated at being allowed to do this. We are. still- 
more or less weighed down by the sense of. our 
uselessness. Even the Chaplain, though his 
yrvices as a stretcher-bearer have been definitely 
recognized — even the Chaplain continues to suffer 
in this way. He has just come to me to tell me 
with pride that he is making a good job of the 
stretchers he has got to mend. ‘ f. 

Then, just as 1 am beginning to lift up my 
head, the blow falls. ^'Not one member of the 
Field Ambulance Corps is to be allowed tp worilt! 
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at tHe Palais des FStes, for fear of bringing fever 
into the Military Hospital. And here we are, 
exactly where we were at the beginning of the 
week, Mrs. ,, Lambert, Janet McNeil and I, three 
women out of five, with nothing to do and two* 
convalescent orderlies waitiag on us. If 1 could 
please myself I would tuck Max up in bed and 
wait on him. 

In spite of the ambulance linen, this is the 
worst day of all for tin wretched Secretary and 
Reporter. Five days in Ghent and not a thing 
done ; not a line written of those brilliant articles 
* (from the Front) which were to bring in money 
for the Corps. To Ijiave nothing to do but hang 
irabout the Hospital on the pff-chance of the 
Commandant coming back unexpectedly and 
wanting a letter written ; to pass the man with 
the bullet wound in his mouth a dozen times a 
day (he is getting very slowly better; his poor 
face was a little more human this morning) ; to 
see the maimed and crippled men trailing and 
hobbling about the hall, and the wounded carried 
in on their stretchers — dripping stretchers, 
agonized bodies, limbs roiled in bandages, blood 
oozing through the bandages, heads bound with 
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bandages, bandages glued tight to the bone with 
blood — to see all this and be utterly powerless- to 
help ; to endure, day after day, the blank, blond 
, horror of the empty mess-room ; to sit before .a* 
' marble-topped table with a bad pen, never 
enough paper and hafdly any^ ink, and nothing at 
all to write about, while all the time the names 
of places, places you have not seen and never will 
see — Termonde, Alost,^Quatrecht and Courtrai — 
go on sounding in your brain with a maddening, 
luring reiteration ; to sit in a hateful inactivity, 
and a disgusting, an intolerable safety, and to be 
haunted by a vision of two figures, intensely clear 
on a somewhat vague background — Mrs. Torrence 
following her star pf the greatest possible danger^ 
and Ursula Dearmer wandering in youth -and 
innocence among the shells ; to be obliged to 
think of Ursula Dearmer’s mother when you 
would much rather not think of her; to be 
profoundly and irrevocably angry with the guile- 
less Commandant, whom at the moment you 
regard (it may be perversely) as the prime agent 
in this fatuous sacrifice of women’s lives ; to vSaht 
to stop it and to be unuble to stop it, and at the 
same time to feel a brute because you wpit . tQ 
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stop' It — when they are enjoying the adventure — 
'I can only say of the experience that I hope 
there is no depth of futility deeper than this to 
^ come. You might as well be taken prisoner by 
the Germans — better, since that would, at least,’ 
give you something to writ^ about afterwards. 

What’s more. I’m tored. 

When I told the Commandant all this he 
looked very straight at me and said, “ Then you’d 
better come with us to'Termonde.” So straight 
he looked that the suggestion struck me less as a 
bona fide offer than an ironic reference to my five 
• weeks’ funk. 

I don’t tell him that that is precisely what I 
want to do. That his wretched Reporter 
nourishes an insane ambition — not to become a 
Special Correspondent; not to career under 
massive headlines in the columns of the Daily 
Mail; not to steal a march on other WJr 
Correspondents and secure the one glorious 
“ scoop ” of the campaign. Not any of* these 
sickly and insignificant things. But — in defiance 
of Tom, the chauffeur — to go out with the Field 
Ambulance as an ambul^nciere, and hunt for 
wounded men, and in the intervals of hunting to 
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observe the orbit of a shell and the manner of 
shrapnel in descending. To be left behind, 
every day, in an empty mess-room, with a bad 
pen, utterly deprived of copy or of any substitute 
for copy, and to have to construct war articles 
oui of your inner^ consciousness, would be 
purgatory for a journalist. ' But to have a mad 
dream in your soul and a pair of breeches in your 
hold-all, and to see no possibility of sporting ’’ 
either, is the very refinement of hell. And your 
tortures will be unbearable if, at the same time, 
you have to hold your tongue about them ^and 
pretend that you are a genuine reporter and that 
all you want is copy and your utmost aim the 
business of the scoop.” 

After a week of \t you will not be likely to Jook 
with crystal clarity on other people^s lapses from 
precaution. 

®But it would be absurd to tell him this. Ten 
to one he wouldn’t believe it. He thinks I am 
funking all the time. 

#«#*#* 

I am still very angry with him. He must / 
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know that I am very angry, I think that some- 
where inside him he is rather angry too. 

# # # * # * 

All the same he has come to me and asked me 
to give him my soap. He says Max has taken 
his. 

I give him my soap, but 

These oppressions 2 Sid*obsessions, the deadly 
anxiety, the futile responsibility and the boredom 
are too much for me. I am thinking seriously of 
going home. 

#**###• 

In the evening vve — the Commandant and 
Jan*et McNeil and I — went down to the H6tei de 
la Poste, to see the War Correspondents and hefr 
the War news. Mr. G. L. and Mr. M. and 
Mr. P. were there. And there among them, to 
my astonishment, I found Mr, Davidson, the 
American sculptor. 

The last time I saw Mr. Davidson it was in 
Mr. Joseph Simpson’s studio, the one under mine 
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in Edwardes Square. He was making a bust of 
Rabindranath Tagore; and as the great mystic 
poet disconcerted him by continually lapsing into 
meditation under this process, thereby emptying 
his beautiful face of all expression whatever, I 
had been called dowji from my studio to talk to 
him, so as to lure him, if possible, from medita- 
tion and keep his features in play. Mr. Davidson' 
made a very fine bust of Rabindranath Tagore. 
And here he is, imperfectly disguised by the 
shortest of short beards, drawing caricatures of , 
G. L. — G. L. explaining the plan of campaign 
to the Belgian General Staff ; G. L. very straight 
and tall, the Belgian General Staff looking up to 
him with innocent, deferential faces, earnestly., 
anxious to be taught. I am not more surprised 
at seeing Mr. Davidson here than he is at seeing" 
me. In the world that makes war we have bdth 
entirely forgotten the world where people make- 
busts and pictures and books. But we accept 
each other’s presence. It is only a small part of 
the fantastic dislocation of war. , , 

Nothing could be more different frqip the 
Flandria Palace Hotel, our Military Hospital, 
than the H6tel de la Poste. It is pack^t^with; 
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on Antwerp. The siege of Antwerp will then be 
raised. And a great battle will be fought outside 
Brussels, probably at Waterloo. 

Waterloo ! ^ 

Mr. L. looks at you as much as to say that is 
what he has had up his sleeve all the time. The 
, word comes from him as casually as if he spoke 
of the London and South-Western terminus. 
But he is alive to the power of its evocation, to 
the unsurpassable thrill. ' So are you. It starts 
the current in that wireless system of vibrations 
that travel unperishing, undiminished, from the 
dead* to the living. There are not many kilo- 
metres between Ghent and Waterloo ; you are 
not only within the radius of the psychic shock, 
you are close to the central batteries, and ninety- 
nine years are no more than one pulse of th^ 
vibration. Thrpugh I don’t know how many 
kilometres and ninety-nine years it has tracked 
you down and found you in your one moment 
of resfJbnse. 

It has a sudden steadying effect. Your brain 
clears. The things that loomed so large, the 
“ Flandria,” and the English Field Ambulance and 
its miseries, and the terrifying recklessness of its 
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Commandant, are reduced suddenly to invisibility. 
You can see nothing but the second Waterloo. 
You forget that you have ever been a prisoner in 
an^Uotel-Hospital. You understand the mystic 
fascination of the road under your windows, ‘ 
going south-east from Gheat to Brussels, some- 
where towards Waterloo. You are reconciled to 
the incomprehensible lassitude of events. That 
is what we have all been waiting for — the second 
Waterloo. And we have only waited five days. 

I am certainly not going back to England. 

•fhe French troops are being massed at 
Courtrai. 

Suddenly it strikes me that I have done an 
injustice to the Commandant. It is all very well 
to say that he brought me out here against my 
will. But did he ? He said it would interest me 
to see the siege of Antwerp, and I said it 
wouldn’t. I said with the most perfect sincerity 
that I’d die rather than go anywhere near the 
siege of Antwerp, or of any other place.* And 
now the siege-guns from Namur are battering the 
forts of Antwerp, and down there the armies are 
gathwing towards the second Waterloo, and 
the Commandant was right. I am extremely 
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interested. I would die rather than go back to 
England. 

Is it possible that he knew me better than 1 
knew myself ? 

When I think that it is possible I feel a slight 
revulsion of justice .towards the Commandant'. 
After all, he brought me here. We may disagree 
about the present state of Alost and Termonde, 
considered as health-resorts for English girls, but 
it is pretty certain that without him we would 
none of us have got here. Where, indeed, 
should we have been and how should we have 
got our motor ambulances, but for his intrepid 
handling of Providence and of the Belgian Red' 
Cross and the Belgian Legation ? There is 
genius in a man who can go out without one car, 
or the least little nut or cog of a chassis to his 
name, and impose himself upon a Government 
as the Commandant of a Motor Field Ambu- 
lance. 

Stilf, though I am not going back to England 
as a protest, I am going to leave the Hospital 
Hotel for a little while. That bright idea has 
come to me just nowtwhile we are waiting for 
the Commandant to tear himgelf from* the War 
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Correspondents and come away. I shall get a 
room here in the Hotel de la Poste for a week, 
and, while we wait for Waterloo, I shall write 
son^ articles. The War Correspondents will tell 
me what is being done, and what has been over- 
done and what remains to •do. I shall at least 
hear things if I can’t see them. And I shall cut 
the obsession of responsibility. It’ll be worse 
than ever if there really is going to be a second 
Waterloo. 

Waterloo with Ursula Dearmer and Janet in 
the thick of it, and Mrs. Torrence driving the 
Colonel’s scouting-car ! 

There are moments of bitterness and distortion 
when I see the Commandant ^ a curious psychic 
■ monster bringing up his women with him to the 
siege-guns because of some uncanny satisfaction 
he finds in their presence there. There are 
floods, only less perverted, when I see him 
pursuing his course because it is his course, 
through sheer Highland Celtic obstinacy ; lucid 
fiashes when he appears, blinded by the glamour 
of his dream, and innocently regardless of 
"actuality. Is it uncanniiiess ? Is it obstinacy ? 
Is’ it dreamy innocence ? Or is it some Rorgeous 
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streak of Feminism ? Is it the New Chivalry,- 
that refuses to keep women back, even from the 
firing-line ? The New Romance, that gives them 
their share of divine danger ? Or, since nothing 
can be more absurd than to suppose that any 
person acts at all tiiaes and in all circumstances 
on one ground, or necessarily on any grounds, is 
it a little bit of all these things ? I am not sure 
that Feminism, or at any rate the New Chivalry, 
doesn’t presuppose them all. 

The New Chivalry sees the point of its 
reporter’s retirement to the Hotel de la Poste, 
since' it has decided that journalism is my work, 
and journalism cannot flourish at the “ Flandria.” 
So we interview t^e nice fat proprietaire, and the 
proprihairis nice fat wife, and between, them 
they find a room for me, a back ropm on the 
fourth floor, the only one vacant in the hotel ; it 
looks out on the white-tiled walls and the 
windows of the enclosing wings. The space shut 
in is Jeep and narrow as a well. The view from 
that room is more like a prison than any view 
from the “ Flandria,” but I take it. I am not 
deceived by appearances, and I recognize that 
the peace of God is there. 
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- It is a relief to think that poor Max will have 
one. less to woif for. 

At the “ Flandria ” we find that the Military 
Power has put its foot down. The General — he 
cannot have a spark of the New Chivalry in his 
brutal breast — has ordered Mrs. Torrence off her 
chauffeur’s job. You see the grizzled Colonel as 
the image of protest and desolation, helpless in 
the hands of the implacable Power. You are 
sorry for Mrs. Torrence (she has seen practically 
no service with the ambulance as yet), but she, 
^t any rate, has had her fling. No power 
can take from her the memory of those ’two 
days. 

Still, something is going to be done to- 
morrow, and this time, even the miserable 
Reporter is to have a look in. The Commandant 
has another scheme for a temporary hospital or a 
dressing-station or something, and to-morrow he 
is going with Car l to Courtrai to reconnoitre 
for a position and incidentally to see the French 
troops. A God-sent opportunity for the Re- 
porter; and Janet McNeil is going, too. We 
are to get up at six o’clo»k in the morning and 
start before seven. 
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Friday, October 2nd. 

We get up at six. 

We hang about till eight-thirty or nine. A 
fine rain begins ta fall. , An ominous rain. 
Car I and Car 2 are drawn up at the far end of 
the Hospital yard. The rain falls ominously 
over the yellow-brown, trodden clay of the yard. 
There is an ominous look of preparation about 
the cars. There is also an ominous light in the 
blue eyes of the chauffeur Tom. 

The chauffeur Tom appears as one inspired by 
hatred of the whole humap race. You would 
say that he was al^o hostile to the entire female 
sex. For Woman in her right place he mayj he 
probably does, feel tenderness and reverence. 
Woman in a field ambulance he despises and 
abhors. I really think it was the sight of us that 
accounted for his depression at Ostend. I have 
gathered from Mrs. Torrence that the chauffeur 
Tom has none of the New Chivalry about him. 
He is the mean and brutal male, the crass 
obstructionist who grvRlges women their laurels 
in the equal field. 
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I know the dreadful, blasphemous and abomi- 
nable things that Tom is probably thinking about 
me as I climb on to his car. He is visibly dis- 
gusted -with his orders. That he, a Red Cross 
Field Ambulance chauffeur, should be told to 
drive four — or is it all five ?— women to look at 
the massing of the French troops at Courtrai ! 
He is not deceived by the specious pretext of the 
temporary hospital. Hpspkals be blowed. It’s 
a bloomin’ joy-ride, with about as much Red 
Cros4 in it as there is in my hat. He is glad 
that it is raining. 

Yes^ I know what Tom is thinking. And all 
the time I have a sneaking sympathy with Tom. 
I want to go to Courtrai m»re than I ever 
wanted anything in my life, but I see the expedi- 
tion plainly from Tom’s point of view. A field 
ambulance is a field ambulance and not a motor 
touting car. 

. And to-day Tom is justified. We have hajdly 
got upon his car than we were told to get off 
it,. We are not going to Courtrai. We are not 
'going anywhere. From somewhere in those mys- 
terious regions where it alaides, the Military 
Potyer has come down. 
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‘ Even as I get off the car and return to the 
Hospital-prison, in melancholy retreat over .the 
yellow-brown clay of the yard, through the rain, 

I acknowledge the essential righteousness Sfl the 
point of view. And, to the everlasting honour 
of the Old Chivalry, it should be stated that the 
chauffeur Tom repressed all open and visible 
expression of his joy. 

The morning passes, as the other mornings 
passed, in unspeakable inactivity. Except that I 
make up the accounts and hand them over to^Mr. 
Grierson. It seems incredible, but I have bal- 
anced them to the last franc. 

I pack. Am surprised in packing by Max and 
Jean. They both want to know the reason why. 
This is the terrible part of the business — leaving 
Max and Jean. 

I try to explain. Prosper Panne, who “ writes 
for the Paris papers,” understands me. He can, 
see that the H6tel de la Poste may be a better 
base'foran attack upon the London papers. But 
Max does not understand. He perceives that I 
have a scruple about occupying my room. And 
he takes me into his ^oom to show me how nice 
it is — eyery bit as good as mine. The implica- 
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tion being that if the Hospital can afford to ' 
lodge one of its orderlies so well, it can perfectly 
well afford to lodge me. (This is one of the 
prettiest things that Max has done yet ! As long 
as I live I shall see him standing in his room and * 
showing me how nice it is.) • 

Still, you can always appeal from Max to 
Prosper Panne. He understands these journal- 
istic tempers and caprices. He knows on how 
thin a thread an article can hang. We have a 
brief discussion on the comparative difficulties of 
the roman and the conte, and he promises me to 
’ cherish and protect the hat I must leave behind 
me as if it were his bride. 

But Jean — Jean does not ijnderstand at all. 
He thinks that I am not satisfied with the service 
of our incomparable mess ; that I prefer the flesh- 
pots of the “Poste ” and the manners of its waiters. 
He has no other thought but this, and it is 
abominable ; it is the worst of all. The explana- 
tion thickens. I struggle gloriously with** the 
French language ; one moment it has me by the 
throat and I am strangled; the next I writhe 
forth triumphant. Strange gestures are given to 
me ; I plunge into the darkest pits of memory for 
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the, words that have escaped me ; I find ''them 
(or others just as good) ; it is really quite easy 
to say that I am coming back again in a 
week. 

Interview with Madame F. and M. G., the 
President. , 

Interview with the Commandant. Final as- 
sault on the defences of the New Chivalry 
(the Commandant’s mind is an impregnable 
fortress). 

And, by way of afterthought, I inquire 
whether, in the event of a sudden scoot before 
the Germans, a reporter quartered at the H6tcl 
de la Poste will be cut off from the base of com- 
munications and left to his or her ingenuity in- 
flight ? 

The Commandant, vague and imperturb- 
able, replies that in all probability it will be 
so.. 

And I (if possible more imperturbable than 
he) tfbserve that the War Correspondents will 
make quite a nice flying-party. 

In a little open carriage — the taxis haye long 
ago all gone to the Waf — in an absurd little open 
carriage, exactly like a Cheltenham *‘rat,” I 
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depait like a lady of Cheltenham, for the H6tel 
de la Poste. The appearance and the odour of 
this little carriage give you an odd sense of 
security and peace. The Germans may be 
advancing on Ghent at this moment, but for all 
the taste of war there is in it, you might be that 
lady, going from one hotel to the other, down 
the Cheltenham Promenade. 

The further you go from the Military Hospital 
and the Railway Station tlie more it is so. The 
War does not seem yet to have shaken the 
essential peace of the bourgeois city. The H6tel 
de la Poste is in the old quarter of the town, 
where the Cathedrals are. Instead of the long, 
black railway lines and the red-brick facade of 
the Station and Post Office ; instead of the 
wooded fields beyond and the white street ,that 
leads to the battle-places south and east ; instead 
of the great Square with its mustering troops and 
swarms of refugees, you have the quiet Place 
d^Armes, shut in by trees, and all round ^t are 
the hotels and cafes where the officers and the 
War Correspondents come and go. Through all 
that coming and going you get the sense of the 
old foreign town that was dreaming yesterday, 
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People are sitting outside the restaurants all . 
round the Place, drinking coffee and liqueurs as 
if nothing had happened, as if Antwerp were far- 
off in another country, and as if it we^e still 
yesterday. Mosquitoes come up from the drowsy 
canal water and swarm into the hotels ajid bite 
you. I found any number of mosquitoes cling- 
ing drowsily to my bedroom walls. 

But there are very few women among those 
crowds outside the restaurants. There are not 
many women except refugees in the streets, and 
fewer still in the shops. 

I have blundered across a little cafe with an 
affectionately smiling and reassuringly fat pro- 
prietress, where tl\ey give you brioches and China 
tea, which, as it were in sheer affection, theycall 
English. It is not as happy a find as you might 
think. It is not, in the circumstances, happy at 
all. In fact, if you have never known what 
melancholy is and would like to know it, I can 
recommend two courses. Go down the Grand 
Canal in Venice in the grey spring of the year, in 
a gondola, all by yourself. Or get mixed up 
with a field ambulances which is not only doing 
noble work but running thrilling risks, in neither 
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of wflich you have a share, or the ghost of a 
chapce of a share; cut yourself off from your 
comrades, if it is only for a week, and go into a 
Belgi^g cafe in war-time and try to eat brioches 
and drink English tea all by yourself. This is 
the more successful course.® You may see hope 
beyond the gondola and the Grand Canal. But 
you will see no hope beyond the brioche and the 
English tea. 

I walk about again till it is time to go back to 
the^ Hotel. So far, my emancipation has not 
been agreeable. 


Evening, Hotel de la Poste, 

I dined in the crowded restaurant, avoi4ing 
the War Correspondents, choosing a table where 
I hoped I might be unobserved. Somewhere 
through a glass screen I caught a sight of Mr. 
L.’s head. I was careful to avoid the^glass 
screen and Mr L.’s head. He shall not say, if I 
can possibly help it, that I am an infernal 
nuisance. For I know I haven’t any business to 
be here, and if Belgium had a Kitchener 1 
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; shouldn’t be here. However you look at '‘me, I 
am here on false pretences. In the eyes of Mr. 
L. I would have no more right to be a War 
Correspondent (if 1 were one) than I have to be 
on a field ambulance. It is with the game of 
war as it was with »the game of football I used 
to play with my big brothers in the garden. 
The women may play it if they’re fit enough, 
up to a certain point, very much as I played 
football in the garden. ' The big brothers let 
their little sister kick ofl[ ; they let her run away 
with the ball ; they stood back and let her make 
goal after goal ; but when it came to the scrim- 
mage they took hold of her and gently but firmly 
moved her to one side. If she persisted she 
became an infernal nuisance. And if those big 
brothers over there only knew what I was after, 
they would make arrangements for my immediate 
removal from the seat of war. 

The Commandant has turned up with Ursula 
Deaflner. He is drawn to these War Corre- 
spondents who appear to know more than he does. 
On the other hand, an ambulance that can get 
into the firing-line ha« an irresistible attraction 
for a War Correspondent. It may at any 
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'moiritent constitute his only means of getting 
there himself. 

One of our cars has been sent out to Antwerp 
with dispatches and surgical appliances. 

The sight of the Commandant reminds me 
that I have got all the funds of the Ambulance 
upstairs in my suit-case in that leather purse- 
belt — and if the Ambulance does fly from Ghent 
without me, and without that belt, it will find 
itself in considerable embarrassment before it has 
retreated very far. 

It is quite certain that I shall have to take my 
chance. I have asked the Commandant again 
(either this evening or earlier) so that there may 
be no possible doubt about it : ^ “ If we do have to 
scoot from Ghent in a hurry I shall have nothing 
but my wits to trust to ? ” 

And he says, “True for you.” 

And he looks as if he meant it.* 

These remarkable words have a remarkable 
effect on the new War Correspondent. as 

if the coolness and the courage and the strength 
of a hundred War Correspondents and of fifty Red 
Cross Ambulances had b%en suddenly discharged 

; * He didn’t. People never do mean thcie thingt. 
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into>my soul. This absurd accession of powelr and 
valour* is accompanied by a sudden immense 
lucidity. It is as if my soul had never really 
belonged to me until now, as if it had been either 
drugged or drunk and had never known what it 
was to be sober until now. The sensation is 
distinctly agreeable. And on the top of it all 
there is a peace which I distinctly recognize as 
the peace of God. 

# € 

So, while the Commandant talks to the War 

Correspondents as if nothing had happened, I go 

© 

upstairs and unlock my suit-case and take from it 
the leather purse-belt with the Ambulance funds 
in it, and I bring it to the Commandant and lay 
it before him and ^compel him to put it on. As 
I do this I feel considerable compunction, as if I 
were launching a three-year-old child in a cockle- 
shell on the perilous ocean of finance. I remind 
him that fifteen pounds of the money' in the belt 
is his (he would be as likely as not to forget it). 
As for the accounts, they are so clear that a three- 

♦ This only means that, whether you attended to it or not (you 
generally didn^t), as long as you were in Belgium, your sub- conscious- 
ness was never entirely free from the fear of Uhlans — of Uhlans in 
the flesh. The illusion of valour is the natural, healthy reaction ol 
your psyche against its fear and your indifference to its feat, 
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year-dld child could understand them. I notice 
with a diabolical satisfaction which persists 
through the all-pervading peace by no means as 
incongruously as you might imagine — I notice 
particularly that the Commandant doesn’t like 
this part of it a bit.^ These is not anybody in 
the Corps who wants to be responsible for its 
funds or enjoys wearing that belt. But it is 
obvious that if the Ambulance can bear to be 
separated from its Treasurer-Secretary-Reporter, 
in the flight from Ghent, it cannot possibly bear 
to be separated from its funds. 

I am alone with the Commandant while this 
happens, standing by one of the writing-tables in 
the lounge. Ursula Dea^mer^ (she grows more 
mature every day) and the War Correspondents 
and a few Generals have melted somewhere into 
the background. The long, lithe pigskin belt lies 
between us on the table — between my friend and 
me — like a pale snake. It exerts some malign and 
poisonous influence. It makes me say tlungs, 
things that I should not have thought it possible 
to say. And it is all about the shells at 
Alost. 

He is astonished. 
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And I do not care. 

I am sustained, exalted by that sense of right- 
eousness you feel when you are insanely pounding 
somebody who thinks that in perfect sanity and 
integrity he has pounded you. 

' < Saturday, yd. 

Mr. L. asked me to breakfast. He has told me 

I 

more about the Corps in five minutes than the 
Corps has been able to tell in as many days. He 
has seen it at Alost and Termonde. You gather 
that he has seen other heroic enterprises also and 
that he would perjure himself if he swore that' 
they were indispensable. Every Correspondent is 
besieged by the leaders of heroic enterprises, and 
I imagine that Mr. L. has been “ had ” before 
now^y amateurs of the Red Cross, and his heart 
must have sunk when he heard of an English. 
•Field Ambulance in Ghent. And he owns to 
positive terror when he saw it, with its girls in 
breeches, its Commandant in Norfolk jacket, grey 
-knickerbockers, heather-mixture stockings an^l 
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deer-sfalker ; its Chaplain in khaki, and its Sur- 
geon a mark for bullets in his Belgian officer’s 
cap. J suggest that this absence of uniform only 
proves pur passionate eagerness to be off and get 
to work. But it is all right. Our ambulance is 
the real thing, and Mr. L# is going to be an 
angel and help it all he can. He will write 
about it in the Illustrated London News and the 
Westminster. When he hears that I came out 
here to write about the \^ar and make a little 
money for the Field Ambulance, and that I 
luven’t seen an} thing of the War and that my 
“invasion of his hotel is simply a last despairing 
effort to at least hear something, he is more 
angelic than ever. He causes a, whole cinema of 
war-scenes to pass before my eyes. When I ask 
if there is anything left for me to “ do,” he evokes 
a long procession of articles — pure, virgin copy 
on which no journalist has ever laid his hands — 
I? and assures me that it is mine, that the things 
that- have been done are nothing to the thmgs 
that are left to do. I tell him that I have no 
business on his pitch, and that I am horribly 
r afraid of getting in the regular Correspondents’ 
^nd spoiling their game; as I am likely to 
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play it, there isn’t any pitch. Of course, f sup- 
pose, there is the “ scoop,” but that’s another 
matter. It is the War Correspondent’s crown of 
cunning and of valour, and nobody can take from 
him that crown. But in the psychology of the 
thing, every Corresp,ondent is his own pitch. He’ 
has told me very nearly all the things I want to 
know, among them what the Belgian General 
said to the Commandant when he saw Ursula 
Dearmer at Alost : ' 

“ What the devil is the lady doing there ? ” 

I gather that Mr. L. shares the General’s 
wonder and my own anxiety. I am not far 
wrong in regarding Alost and Termonde as 
no fit place for Ursula Dearmer or any other' 
woman. 

Answered the Commandant’s letters for him. 
Wrote to Ezra Pound. Wrote out the report for 
the last three days’ ambulance work and sent it 
to the British Red Cross ; also a letter to 
M?r Rogers about a light scouting-car. The 
British Red Cross has written that it can- 
not spare any more motor ambulances, but it 
may possibly send out*,a small car. (The Com- 
mandant has cabled to Mr. Gould, 'of Gbtdd 
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Bros,, Exeter, accepting his offer of his ,own car 
and services.) 

We^t down to the “ Flandria ” for news of the 
Ambulance. The car that was sent out yesterday, 
evening got through all right to Antwerp and 
returned safely. It h^s broflght very bad news. 
Two of the outer forts are said to have fallen. 
The position is critical, and grave anxiety is felt 
for the safety of the English in Antwerp. Mrs. 
St. Clair Stobart has asked us for one of our 
ambulances. But even if we could spare it we 
cannot give it up without an order from the 
‘military authority at Ghent. We hear that Dr. 

, one of Mrs. Stobart’s women, is to leave 

Antwerp and work at oi^r hpspital. She is 

engaged to be married to Dr. , and the poor 

boy is somewhat concerned for her safety. I*m 
very glad I have left the “ Flandria,” for she can 
have my room, 

I wish they would make Miss come aw^ 

too. . 

Yes : Miss , that clever novelist, who 

passes for a woman of the world because she 
uses mtmdane appearances ^o hide herself from 
I the world’s importunity — Miss is here. 
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Th^ War caught her. Some people were sur- 
prised. I wasn’t.* 

♦ 

* » # # « * 

Walked through ihe town again — old, quarter. 
Walked and walked and walked, thinking about 
Antwerp all the time. Through streets of grey- 
white and lavender-tinted houses, with very 
fragile balconies. Saw the two Cathedralst and 
the Town Hall — refugees swarming round it — 
and the Rab — I ;can’t remember its name : see 
Baedeker — with its turrets and its moat. Any*' 
amount of time to see cathedrals in and no Mrs,' 
Torrence to protest. - I wonder how much of all 
this will be left by next month, or even by next 
week ? Two of the Antwerp forts have fallen. 
They say the occupation of Ghent will be 
peaceful ; while of Antwerp I suppose they would 
“ C’est triste, n’est-ce pas ? ” They say the 
Germans will just march into Ghent and march’ 
out again, commandeering a few things here and 

* Nobody need have b^en surprised. She had distinguished 
herself in other wars. 

I One is a church and not a cathedral. 
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there. But nobody knows, and by the stolid 
faces of these civilians you might imagine that 
nobody cares. Certainly none of them think that 
thp fate. of Antwerp can be the fate of Ghent. 

And the faces of the soldiers, of the men who 
know ? They are the .faces df important people, 
cheerful people, pleasamly pieoccupied with the 
business in hand. Only here and there a grave 
face, a fixed, drawn fac^, a face twisted with the 
irritation of the strain. 

Why, the very refugees have the look of a 
rather tired tourist-party, wandering about, seeing 
* Ghent, seeing the Cathedral. 

Only they aren’t looking at the Cathedral. 
They are looking straight ah^ead, •across the Place, 
up the street ; they do not see or hear the trams 
swinging down on them, or the tearing, snorting 
motors; they stroll abstractedly into the line of 
the motors and stand there; they start and 
i scatter, wild-eyed, with a sudden recrudescence 
' of the terror that has driven them here from their 
villages in the fields. 


It seems incredible that I should be free to 
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walk about like this. It is as if I had cut the 
rope that tied me to a soaring air-balloon and 
found myself, with firm feet, safe on the solid 
earth. Any bit of earth, even surrounded by 
Germans, seems safe compared with the asphyxia- 
tion of that ascent. And when the air-balloon 
wasn’t going up it was as if I had lain apifling 
under a soft feather-bed for more than a year. 
Now I’ve waked up suddenly and flung the 
feather-bed off with a vigorous kick. 


*Sunday, \th. « 

(I have no clear recollection of Sunday morning, 
because in the ifterj^oon we went to Antwerp; 
and Antwerp has blotted out everything that 
went near before it.) 

The Ambulance has been ordered to take two 

* I am puzzled about this date. It atands in my ambulance 
£9Ky>Book as Saturday, 3rd, with a note that the Britidi capie into 
Ghent on their way to Antwerp on the evening of that day. Now 
I believe there were no British in Antwerp before the evening of 
Sunday, the 4th, yet “Dr. Wilson** and Mr. Davidson, going into 
Saint Nicolas before us, saw the British there, and “ Mrs. Torrence ** 
and “Janet McNeil** saw Cnore British come into Ghent in the 
evening. I was ill with fever the day after the run into Antwerp, 
and got behindhand with my Day>Book. So it seema lalep^ to- 
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Belgian professors (or else they are doctors) into 
Antwerp. There isn’t any question this time of 
carrying wounded. It seems incredible, but I 
am going too. I shall see the siege of Antwerp 
and hear the guns that were brought up from 
Namur. , • 

Somewhere, on the north-west horizon, a 
vmon, heavenly, but impalpable, aerial, indistinct, 
of the Greatest Possible^ Danger. 

I am glad I am going. But the odd thing is 
that there is no excitement about it. It seems 
an entirely fit and natural thing that the vision 
’ should materialize, that I should see the shells 
battering the forts of Antwerp and hear the big 
siege-guns from Namur. For aU its incredibility, 
the adventure lacks every 'element of surprise. 

It is simply what I came out for. For here 'in 

• 

asiumc that I made a wrong entry and that we went into Antwerp 
, on Sunday, and to record Saturday’# event# as spreading over the 
whole day. Similarly the events that the Day-Book attributes^ ^ 
Monday must have belonged to Tuesday. And if Tuesday’s event# 
were really Wednesday’s, that clears up a painful doubt I had as to 
^Wednesday, which came into my Day-Book as an empty extra which 
I couldn’t account for in any way. There I was with a day left 
over and nothing to put into it. And yet Wednesday, the yth, wa« 
the first day of the real siege of Antwerp. On Thursday, the 8th, I 
started clear. 
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Belgium the really incredible things arfe the 
things that existed and happened before the 
War. They existed and happened a hundred 
years ago and the memory of them is indistinct ; 
the feeling of them is gone. You have ceased to 
have any personal < interest in them ; « if they 
happened at all they happened to somebody^ else. 
What is happening now has been happening 
always. All your past is soaking in the vivid dye 
of these days, and what you are now you have 
been always. I have been a War Correspondent 
all my life — blasSe with battles. The Com- 
mandant orders me into the front seat beside the 
chauffeur Tom, so that I may see things. Even 
Tom’s face cannpt shake me in my conviction 
that I am merely setting out once more on my 
usual, legitimate, daily job. 

It is all so natural that you do not wonder in?' 
the least at this really very singular extension of 
y^^r personality. You are not aware of your 
personality at all. If you could be you vvotild 
see it undergoing shrinkage. It is, anyhow, 
one of the things that ceased to matter a 
hundred years ago. ®If you could examine its 
contents at this moment you would 
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grasp the meaning of this pantomime urftil the 

third sentry has approached us, and M. C 

has stooped for the third time to whisper 
“ Ach-ille ! ” behind the cover of his hand, and 
the third sentry is instantly appeased. 

(Concerning sentpies, you learn that the Belgian 
kind is amiable, but that the French sentrjf is a 
terrible fellow, who will think nothing of 
shooting you if your car doesn’t stop dead the 
instant he levels his rifle.) 

Except for sentries and straggling troops and 
the long trains of refugees, the country is as 
peaceful between Ghent and Saint Nicolas as it 
was last week between Ostend and Ghent. It is 
the same adorably Flemish country, the same flat 
fields, the same paved causeways and the same 
tall, slender avenues of trees. But if anything 
could make the desolation of Belgium* more 
desolate it is this intolerable beauty of slender, 
and infinite flat land, the beauty of a 
country formed for the very expression of peace. 
In the vivid gold and green of its autumn it has 
become a stage dressed with ironic splendour for 
the spectacle of a people in flight. Half the 
' population of Antwerp and the country round it 
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—when there are no bundles to be borne ‘these 
carry a bird in a cage, or a dog, a dog that sits in 
their arms like a baby and is pressed tight to 
their breasts. Here and there men and women 
driving their cattle before them, driving them 
gently, without haste, with a great dignity and 
patience. 

These, for all the panic and ruin in their 
bearing, might be pilgrims or suppliants, or the 
servants of some relfgious rite, bringing the 
votive offerings and the sacrificial beasts. The 
infinite land and the avenues of slender trees 
persuade you that it is so. 

And wherever the ambulance cars go they 
meet endless processions of refugees ; endless, for 
the straight, flat Flemish roads are endless, and as 
far as your eye can see the stream of people is 
unbroken; endless, because the misdry of 
Belgium is endless ; the mind cannot grasp it or 
it in. You cannot meet it with grief, 
hardly with conscious pity ; you have no tears 
for it ; it is a sorrow that transcends everything 
*you have known of sorrow. These people havd 
been left “ only their eyes to weep with.” : Buf 
they do not weep any more than you db. They 
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have no tears for themselves or for each other.* 
This is the terrible thing, this and the manner of 
their flight. It is not flight, it is the vast, 
unhasting and unending movement of a people 
crushed down by grief and weariness, pushed on 
by its own weight, by the ceaseless impact of its 
ruin. 

This stream is the main stream from Antwerp, 
swollen by its tributaries. It doesn’t seem to 
matter where it comes from, its strength and 
volume always seem the same. After the siege 
of Antwerp it will thicken and flow from some 
other direction, that is all. And all the streams 
seem to flow into Ghent and to meet in the 
Palais des FStes.f • , 

I forget whether it was pear Lokeren or Saint 
Nicolas that we saw the firA sign of fighting, in 
houses* levelled to the ground to make way for 
the artillery fire ; levelled, and raked into neat 
plots without the semblance of a site. 

^Oi all the thousands and thousands of refugees whom I have 
teen I have onlj' seen three weep, and they were three out of nz 
hundred who had just disembarked at the Prince of Wales’s Pier at ' 
Dover. But in Belgium not one tear. 

f This is ajl wrong. The main stream went as straight as it coald 
■Jot sea-coast — Holland or Ostend. 
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After the refugees, the troops. Village Streets 
crowded with military automobiles and trains of 
wagons and regiments of infantry. 
Little villas with desolate, surprised and innocent 
faces, standing back in their gardens ; soldiers 
sitting in their pora^hes and verandahs, soldiers’ 
faces looking out of their windows ; soldiers are 
quartered in every room, and the grass grows 
high in their gardens. Soldiers run down the 
garden paths to look at our ambulance as it goes 

There is excitement in the village streets. 

At Saint Nicolas we overtake Dr. Wilson and 
Mr. Davidson walking into Antwerp. They tell 
us the news. ^ , 

The British troops have come. At last. 
They have been thr6ugh before us on their way 
to Antwerp. Dr. Wilson and Mr. Davidsoh have 
seen the British troops. They have talked to 
4jiem. 

Mr. Davidson cannot conceal his glee r at 
getting in before the War Correspondents. Pure 
^luck has given into his hands the great journalistic 
scoop of the War in Belgium. And he is not a 
journalist. He is a sculptor out for the busts of 
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warribrs, and for actuality in those tragic and 
splendid figures that are grouped round memorial 
columns, for the living attitude and gesture. 

We take up Mr. Davidson and Dr. Wilson, 
and leave one of our professors (if he is a 
professor) at Saint Njcolas, <or the poor man has 
c&me without his passport. He will have to 
hang about at Saint Nicolas, doing nothing, until 
such time as it pleases Heaven to send us back 
from Antwerp. He resigns himself, and we 
abandon him, a piteous figure wrapped in a 
brown shawl. 

After Saint Nicolas more troops, a few 
batteries of artillery, some infantry, long, long 
regiments of Belgian cavalry, coming to the 
defence of the country outside Antwerp. 
Cavalry halting at a fork Si the road by a little 
fir- wood. A road that is rather like the road 
just outside Wareham as you go towards Poole. 
More troops. And after the troops an intej;-* 
mj^able procession of labourers trudging on 
foot. At a distance you take them for refugees, 
until you see that they are carrying poles and^ 
spades. Presently the foad cuts through the 
Hrcle of stakes and barbed wire entanglements 
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set for the German cavalry. And somewhere on 
our left (whether before or after Saint Nicolas I 
cannot remember), across a field, the rail em- 
bankment ran parallel with our field, and we saw 
the long ambulance train, flying the Red Cross 
and loaded with wounded, on its way from 
Antwerp to Ghent. At this point the line^is 
exposed conspicuously, and we must have been 
well within range of the German fire, for the 
next ambulance train — but we didn’t know 
about the next ambulance train till after- 
wards. 

After the circle of the stakes and wire 
entanglements you begin to think of the bom- 
bardment. You jtraim your ears for the sound 
of the siege-guns from Namur. Somewhere 
ahead of us on the' horizon there is Antwerp. 
Towers and tall chimneys in a very grey distance. 
Every minute you look for the flight of the shells 
i.4jjross the grey and the fall of a tower or a 
chimney. But the grey is utterly peaceful s^d 
the towers and the tall chimneys remain. And 
at last you turn in a righteous indignation and 
say : “ Where is the bambardment ? ” 

The bombardment is at the outer foits.’ 
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And where are the forts, then ? (You see no 
forts.) . 

The outCT forts ? Oh, the outer forts are 
thirty kilometres away. 

No. Not there. To your right. ^ 

And you, who thought y<i»u would have died 
rather than see the siege of Antwerp, are dumb 
with disgust. Your heart swells with a holy and 
incorruptible resentment of the sheer levity of 
the Commandant. 

A pretty thing — to bring a War Correspondent 
out to see a bombardment when there isn’t any 
bombardment, or when all there ever was is a 
hundred— well then, thirty kilometres away.* 

It was twilight as we caipe into Antwerp. 
We approached it by the, west, by the way of 
the sea, by the great bridge of boats over the 
Scheldt. The sea and the dykes are the defence 
of Antwerp on this side. Whole regiments of 
troops are crossing the bridge of boats. Our 
caj crawls by inches at a time. It is jammed 
tight among some baggage wagons. It dis- 
entangles itself with difficulty from the baggage 

w%ons, and is wedged Ughter still among the 
% 

• The outer forti were twelve miles away. 
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troops. But the troops are moving, though by 
inches at a time. We get our front wheels on to 
the bridge. Packed in among the troops, but 
moving steadily as they move, we cross the 
Scheldt. On our right the sharp bows and on 
our left the blunt sterns of the boats. Boat after 
boat pressed close, gunwale to gunwale, our 
roadway goes across theii breasts. Their breasts 
are taut as the breasts of gymnasts under the 
tramping of the regWents. They vibrate like 
the breasts of living things as they bear us up. 

No heaving of any beautiful and beloved sKip, 
no crossing of any sea, no sight of any city that 
has the sea at her feet, not New York City nor 
Venice, no comipg irtto any foreign land, ever 
thrilled me as that 9oming into Antwerp with 
the Belgian army ovSr that bridge of boats. 

At twilight, front the river, with its* lamps 
lit and all its waters shining, Antwerp looked 
beautiful as Venice and as safe and still. For the, 
dykes are her defences on this side. But forjihe’ 
trudging regiments you would not have guessed, 
that on the land side the outer ramparts were 
being shelled incessantly. 

It was a struggle up the slope froni the river 
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bank to) the quay, a struggle in which we 
engaged with commissariat and ammunition 
wagons and troops and refugees in carts, all 
trying to get away from the city over the bridge , 
of boats. The ascent was so steep and slippery 
that you felt as though at ahy moment the car 
might hurl itself down backwards on the top of 
the processions struggling behind it. 

At last we landed. I have no vivid recollection* 

• C 

of our passage through the town. Except that I 
know we actually were in Antwerp I could not 
say whether I really saw certain winding streets 
and old houses with steep gables or whether 
I dreamed them. There was one great street 
of white houses and gilded signs that stood 
shimmering somewhere in t^^e twilight ; but I 
cannot tell you what street it was. And there 
were some modern boulevards, and the whole 
place was very silent. It had the silence and 
half darkness of dreams, and the beauty and 
magic and sinister sadness of dreams. And in 
^ that silence and sadness our car, with its backings 
and turnings and its snorts, and our own voices as 

♦ At the time of writing— February 19th, 1915. My Day-Book 
gives Ad record 0! anything but the hospital* wc visited. 
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we asked our way (for we were more or less lost 
in Antwerp) seemed to be making an appalling 
and inappropriate and impious noise. 

Antwerp seems to me to have been all 
hospitals, though I only saw two, or perhaps 
three. One was iiP an ordinary house in a street, 
and I think this must have been the British Field 
Hospital ; for Mrs. Winterbottom was there. 
And of all the women I met thus casually “at 
the front ” she was, by a long way, the most 
attractive. We went into one or two of the 
wards; in others, where the cases were '’very 
serious, we were only allowed to stand for a 
second in the doorway ; there were others again 
which we could *not see at all. 

I think, unless I ^ rolling two hospitals intp 
one, that we saw a ^econd — the English Hospital. 
It was for the Ei^lish Hospital that vte heard 
the Commandant inquire perpetually as we mad,e 
our way through the strange streets and the 
boulevards beyond them, following at his own 
furious pace, losing him in byways and fiildihg 
him by some miracle again. Talk of dreams! 
Our progress through Antwerp was like one of 
those nightmares which have no form or subr 
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stance but are made up of ghastly twilight and 
hopeless quest and ever-accelerating speed. It 
was not till it was all over that we knew the 
, teason for his excessive haste. 

When we got to Mrs. St. Clair Stob«w#’s 
Hospital — in a garden, planted somewhere away 
beyond the boulevards in an open place — we had 
hardly any time to look at it. All the same, I 
shall never forget that ^ospjtal as long as I live. 
It had been a concert-hall* and was built 
principally of glass and iron; at any rate, if it 
was not really the greenhouse that it seemed to 
be there was a great deal of glass about it, and 
it had been shelled by aeroplane the night before. 
'No great damage had been don«, but the sound 
and the shock had terrified tl\e wounded in their 
beds. This hospital, as everj^ody knows, is run 
entirely *by women, with woirlen doctors, women 
sutgeons, women orderlies. Mrs. St. Clair 
Stobart and some of her gallant staff came out to 
meeij, us on a big verandah in front of this fan- 
tastic building, she and her orderlies in the 
uniform of the British Red Cross, her surgeons in 

• There must^^bc something wrong here, for the place was, I 
bcBcf'e, a convent* 

10* 
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long white linen coats over their skirts. Df, - — r, 
whom we are to take back with us to Ghent, 
was there. 

We asked for Miss , and she came to us 

in a small room adjoining what must have 
been the restaurant of th^ concert-hall. 

I was shocked at her appearance. She was 
quieter than ever and her face was grey andVorn 
with watching. She looked as if she could not 
have held out another night. 

She told us about last night’s bombardment. 
The effect of it on this absurd greenhouse must 
have been terrific. Every day they are expecting 
the bombardment of the town. 

No, none of# them are leaving except two. 
Every woman will s^ck to her post* till the order 
comes to evacuate the hospital, and then not one 
will quit till the laA wounded man is carried to 
the transport. 

It seems that Miss is a hospital orderly, 

and that her duty is to stand at the gate o| the 
garden with a lantern as the ambulances comeTn** 
and to light them to the door of the hospital, 
and then to see that*each man has the number of 

♦ Every woman did. 
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his cof pinned to the breast of his sleeping- 
jacket. 

Mrs. Stobart, very properly, will have none 
but trained women in her hospital. But even an , 
untrained woman is equal to holding a lasstwn 

and pinning on tickets^ so I ifiiplored Miss 

to let me take her place while she went back to 
rest in my room at Ghent, if it was only for one 
night, I used every ai^un^ent I could think of, 
and for one second I thought the best argument 
had, prevailed. But it was only for a second. 

Probably not even for a second. Miss may 

drop to pieces at her post, but it is there that 
she will drop. 

Outside on the verandah the Commandant was 
fairly ramping to be off. No — I can’t see the 
Hospital. There isn’t an;|^ time to see' the 

Hospital. But Miss ccAild not bear me not 

to see it, and together we made a surreptitious 
bolt for it, and I did see the Hospital. . 

was not like any hospital you had ever seen 
before. Except that the wounded were all 
comfortably bedded, it was more like the sleeping- 
hall of the Palais des F^tes. The floor of the 
grpat .concert-hall was covered with mattresses 
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and beds, where the wounded lay about ift every 
attitude of suffering. No doubt everything • was 
in the most perfect order, and the nurses and 
doctors knew how to thread their way through it 
aKr^.’-t to the hurried spectator in the doorway 
the effect was one bf the most macabre confusion. 
Only one object stood out — the large naked back 
of a Belgian soldier, who sat on the edge of his 
bed waiting to be washei^i. He must have been 
really the most cheerful and (comparatively) 
uninjured figure in the whole crowd, bu^, he 
seemed' the most pitiful, because of the sheer 
human insistence of his pathetic back. 

Over this back and over all that prostrate 
agony the enoimous* floriated bronze rings 
that carried the lights of the concert -hall 
hung from the ceiling in frightful, festive der,; 
coration. t . • 

Miss whispered : “ One of theba is dying. 

We can’t save him.” 

She seemed to regard this one as a positive 
slur on their record. I thought : “ Only one-^ 

among all that crowd ! ” 

Mrs. Stobart came'after us in some alarm aS' 
we ran down the garden. 
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“ VV^at are you doing with Miss ? 

You’re not going to carry her off ? ” 

“ No,” I said, “ we’re not. She won’t come.” 

But we have got off with Dr. . 

Mrs. Stobart has refused the Commajid'^t’s 
offer of one of our best sui^eons in exchange. 
He is a man. And this hospital is a Feminist 
Show. 

We dined in a great hurry in a big restaurant 
in one of the main streets. The restaurant was 
nesgrly empty and funereal black cloths were 
hung over the windows to obscure the lights. 

Mr. Davidson (this cheerful presence was 
with us in our dream-like career through 
Antwerp) — Mr. Davidson* and I amused ourselves 
by planning how we will behave when we are 
taken prisoner by the Ge’^mans. He is safe, 
because he is an American citizen. The un- 
foitunate thing about me is my passport, other- 
wise, by means of a well-simulated nasal twang I 
jUJght get through as an American novelist. IVe 
been mistaken for one often enough in my own 
country. But, as I don^t mean to be taken 
prisoner, and perhaps murdered or have my hands 
chopped off, without a struggle, my plan is to 
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deliver a speech in German, as follows : * “ I(h 
bin eine beruhmte Schriftstellerin ” (on these 
occasions you stick at nothing), “ beriihmt in 
England, aber viel beruhmter in den V ereinigten 
S ioMte t, und mein Schicksal will den Presidenten 
Wilson nicht gleich^ltig sean.” I added by way 
of rhetorical flourish as the language went to my 
head : “ Er will mein Pod zu vertheidigen gut 
wissen ; ” but I was^ aware that this was over- 
doing it. 

Mr. Davidson thought it would be betteii on 
the whole if he were to pass me off as his wife. 
Perhaps it would, but it seems a pity that so 
much good German should be wasted. 

, We got up from that dinner with even more 
haste than we had sat down. All lights in the 
town were put out M eight-thirty, aiid we didn’t 
want to go crawlingtand blundering about in the 
dark with our ambulance car. There was a 
general feeling that the faster we ran back to 
Ghent the better. 

We left Mr. Davidson and Dr. Wilson in 
Antwerp. They are staying over-night for the 
fun of the thing. * 

Another awful struggle on the downwar(J slope 
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from die quay to the bridge of boats. A bad 
jam at the turn. A sudden loosening and letting 
go of the traffic, and we w^ere over. 

We ran back to Ghent so fast that at Saint^ 
Nicolas (where we stopped to pick up ou# 'p#or 
little Belgian professor^ we took the wrong turn 
at the fork of the road and dashed with consider- 
able elan over the Dutch frontier. We only 
realized it when a sentry in^an unfamiliar uniform 
raised his rifle and prepared to fire, not with the 
cheerful, perfunctory vigilance of our Belgians, 
but in a determined, business-like manner, and 
the word Achille,’^ imparted in a burst of confi- 
dence, produced no sympathy whatever. On the 
contrary, this absurd sentry (vdio had come out 
of a straw sentry-box that was like an enormous 
beehive) went on pointing his rifle at us with most 
unnecessary persistence. l«was so interested in 
seeing what he would do next that I missed the 
very pleasing behaviour of the little Belgian 
^jpfessor, who sat next to me, wrapped in his 
brown shawl. He still imagined himself to be on 
the road to Ghent, and when he saw that sentry 
continuing to prepare to fire in spite of our pass- 
wprd„ he concluded that we and the road to 
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Ghent were in the hands of the Germans, So 
he instantly ducked behind me for cover and 
collapsed on the floor of the ambulance in his 
shawl. 

somebody said, “We’re in Holland ! ” 
and there were shouts ofc laughter from every- 
body in the car except the little Belgian, Then 
shouts of laughter from the Dutch sentries and 
Customs officers, who^ enjoyed this excellent jote 
as much as we did. 

We were now out of our course by I dpn^t 
know how many miles and short of petrol. But 
one of the Customs officers gave us all we wanted* 

It’s heart-breaking the way these dear Belgians 
take the British. • They have waited so long for 
our army, believing that it would come, till 
could believe no more. In Ghent, in Antwer|^’- 
you wouldn’t know that Belgium had any allies ; 
you never see the British flag, or the French 
either, hanging from the windows. The black, 
yellow and red standard flies everywhere alo^g^ 
Now that we have come, their belief in us is 
almost unbearable. They really think we arc 
going to save Antwerp, Somewhere between 
Antwerp and Saint Nicolas the population of a, 
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wholewillage turned out to meet us with cries of 
^Les Anglais! Les Anglaises!'* and laughed 
for joy. Terrible for us, who had heard Belgians 
say reproachfully : “ We thought that the British^ 
would come to our help. But they never^mft!” 
They said it more in sorrow ’than in anger ; but 
you couldn’t persuade them that the British 
fought for Belgium at Mons. 

We got into Ghent jbout midnight. 

Dr. is to stay at the Hotel de la Poste 

to-pight. 


Monday, ^th. 

The mosquitoes from the canal have come up 
and bitten me. I was ill all night with some- 
thing that felt like malarial fever, if it isn’t 
influenza. Couldn’t get upj— too drowsy; 

•iiMr. L. came in to see me first thing in the 
morning. He also came to hear at first hand the 
smry of our run into Antwerp. He was extremely 
Jdnd. He sat and looked at me sorrowfully, as if 
he had been the family doctor, and gave me 
some of his very own China tea (in Belgium in 
. war-time this is one of the most devoted things 
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backed, it up, 1 can forgive the Commandant. I 

still think that he sinned when he took Ursula 

Dearmer to Termonde and to Alost. But the 

temptation that assailed him at Alost and 
• * 
Termonde was not to be measured by ^ybody 

who was not there. ^ * 

It must have been irresistible. 

Besides, it is not certain that he did take 

Ursula Dearmer into danger ; it is every bit as 

likely that she took him;* more likely still that 

th^ were*both victims of force majeure, fascinated 

by the lure of tlie greatest possible danger. And, 

oh, how I did pitch into him ! 

I am ashamed of the things I said in that 

acbess of insulting and indignant virtue. 

Can it be that I was jealous of Ursula Dearmer, 

that innocent girl, because she saw a shell burst 

and !• didn’t ? I know this is what was the 

* 

matter with Mrs. Torrence the other day. She 
even seemed to imply that there was some 
feminine perfidy in Ursula Dearmer’s power of 
'Srawing shells to her. (She, poor dear, can’t 
attract even a bullet within a mile of her).* 

Lying there, in that nmsquito-haunted room, 

• This was made up to her afterwards ! Her cup fairly ran over. ' 
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I dissolved into a blessed state, a beautiful, drowsy 
tenderness to everybody, a drowsy, beautiful for- 
giveness of the Commandant. I forget that he 
intimated, sternly, that no ambulance would be at 
disposal in the flight from Ghent — I remember 
only that he took toe intp Antwerp yesterday, 
and that he couldn’t help it if the outer forts 
were thirty kilometres away, and I forgive him^ 
beautifully and drowsily. ^ 

But when he came running up in great haste 
to see me, and rushed down into the kitchens of 
the Hotel to order soup for me, and into the 
chemist’s shop in the Place d’Armes to get my 
medicine, and ran back again to give it me, before 
I knew where I„ was <(such is the debilitating 
influence of malaria), instead of forgiving him, -I 
found myself, in abject contrition, actually asking 
him to forgive me. ^ 

It was all wrong, of course ; but the mosquitoes 
ha"d bitten me rather badly. 

****** 

Mrs. Torrence and 5anet McNeil have got to 
work at last. All afternoon and all night yester- 
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day they were busy between the Station and 
the hospitals removing the wounded from the 
Antwerp trains. 

< And Car i had no sooner got into the yard of 
the .j^^^'^andria ” to rest after its trip to Antwerp 
and back than it was ordered lOut again t^th the 
Commandant and Ursula Dearmer and Mrs. 
Torrence to meet the last ambulance train. The 
chauffeur Tom was nowhere to be seen when the 
order came. He was, Howe\?er, found after much 
search, in the Park, in the company of the 
Cricklewood bus and a whole regiment of 
Tommies. 

One of these ambulance trains had been shelled 
by the Germans (they couldn’t have been very far 
from us in our run from Antwerp — it was their 
nearness, in fact, that accounted for our pro- 
digious. haste !), and many of the men came in 
worse wounded than they wdnt out. 

We are all tremendously excited over the 
arrival of the Tommies and the Cricklewood bus. 
ATe can think of nothing else but the relief of 
Antwerp. 

Ursula Dearmer came t® see me. She under- 
stands that I have forgiven her that shell— and 
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why. She wore the clothes — the rather heart- 
rending schoolgirl clothes — she wore when she 
came to see the Committee. But oh, how the 
youngest but one has grown up since then ! 

Mrs. Torrence came to see me also, and Janet 
hTcNerh- Mrs. Tcfrence, though that shell still 
rankles, is greatly appeased by the labours of last 
night. So is Janet. 

They told rather a nice story. 

A train full of Biritisli troops from Ostend 
came into the station yesterday at the same time, 
as the ambulance train from Antwerp. The two 
were drawn up one on each side of the same 
platform. When the wounded Belgians saw the 
British they struggled ^to their feet. At every 
window of the ambulance train bandaged heads 
were thrust out and bandaged hands waved. 
And the Belgians shouted. 

But the British* stood dumb, stolid and 
impassive before their enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Torrence called out, “ Give them a cheer, 
boys. They’re the bravest little soldiers in flte* 
world.” 

Then the Tommies, let themselves go, and the 
station roof nearly flew off with the explosion, 
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, The Corps worked till four in the morning 
clearing out those ambulance trains. The wards 
are nearly full. And this is only the beginning. 


‘luesda’fl 6th. 

Malaria gone. 

The Commandant called to give his report of 
the ambulance work. Jle, Mrs. Torrence, Janet 
McNeil, Ursula Dearmer and the men were 
worjfing all yesterday afternoon and evening till 
long past dark at Termonde. It’s the finest 
thing they’ve done yet. The men and the 
women crawled on their hands and knees in the 
trenchts [? under the river bank] under fire. 
Ursula Dearmer (that girl’s luck is simply stagger- 
ing !) — Ursula Dearmer, wandering adventurously 
apart, ifter dark, on the battlefield, found a 
yi!>uflg Belgian officer, badly wounded, lying out 
•under a tree. She couldn’t carry him, but she 
^went for two stretchers and three men ; and 
Ifhey put the young officer on one stretcher, and 
she trotted off with his sword, his cap and the 
r^t of his accoutrements on* the other. He owes 
bis life to this manifestation <^f her luck. 

i6i 
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Dr. Wilson has come back from Antwerp. 

It looks as if Dr. Haynes and Dr. Bird would 
go. At any rate, I think they will give up working 
on the Field Ambulance. There aren^t enough 
cars for .four surgeons and four field-women, and 
they have seen hardly an/ service. This* is rather 
hard luck on them, as they gave up their practice 
to come out with us. Naturally, they don’t 
want to waste any nv3re time. 

I managed to get some work done to-day. 
Wrote a paragraph about the Ambulance for»Mr^ 
L., who will publish it in the Westminster under 
his name, to raise funds for us. He is more than 
ever certain that it (the Ambulance) is the real 
thing, 

Also wrote an article (“ L’Hopital Militaire, 
Nro. 2 ”) for the Daily Chronicle ; the first 
bit of journalism J’ve had time or material, 
for. 

Shopped. Very triste affair, 

Went to Mass in the Cathedral. Sat far back 

C 

among the refugees. 

If you want to know what Religion really is, 
go into a Catholic church in a Catholic country 
under iuvasion. Y6u only feel the teftjiethfp, 
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the ndlveti of Catholicism in peace-time. In 
war-time you realize its power. 


Evening. 

Saw Mr. P., who has besn at Trffmonde. 
/He spoke with great praise of the gallantry of 
•bur Corps. 

It’s odd — either I’m getting used to it, or it’s 
the effect of that run into Antwerp — but I’m no 
longer torn by fear and anxiety for their safety. 

[?] Dined with Mr. L. in a restaurant in the 
town. It proved to be more expensive than 
either of us cared for. Our fried sole left us 
hungry, and yet conscience-stricken, as if after an 
brgy, buffering in a dreadful communion of guilt. 

Wednesday, yth. 

T^ a.m. Got up early and went to Mass in the 
Cathedral. 

■ Prepared report for British Red Cross. Wrote 
j “Journal of Impressions” from September 25th 
' to September 26th, ii a.m. It’s slow work. 
; Payen’t got out of Ostend yet ! 

: ; ,.v lighting 'at Zele. 
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Ajternom. 

Got very near the fighting this time. . 

* ' Mr. (Heaven bless him !) took me out with 
him in the War Correspondents’ car to see whak 
the Ambulance was doing at Zele, and, incident- 
ally, to look at the bombardment of some 
evacuated villages near it have no desire to see 
the bombardment of any village that has not 
been evacuated first). Mr. M. came too, 
they brought a Belgian lady with them, a charm- 
ing and beautiful lady, whose name I forget. 

When Mr. L. told me to get up and come 
with him to Zeie, I did get up with an energy 
and enthusiasm that amazed me ; I got up like^ 
one who has been summoned at laot, after long^ 
Waiting, to a sure apd certain enterprise’. I cap 
trust Mr. L. or any War Correspondent whov 
means business, as I cannot (after Antwerp) trust 
the Commandant. So far, if the Commandant^ 
happens upon a bombardment it has been eithe?^ 
in the way of duty, or by sheer luck, or both, as^ 
at Alost and Termoiide, when duty took him 
these plages, and any bombardment dr firing 
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rose and were never lifted, but as they were 
shredded away, scattered and vanished, vvere 
perpetually renewed. This movement of their 
death and re-birth had a horrible sinister pulse iii 
it. 

Each'Vloud of <;his fleet of clouds was the 

« 

smoke from a burning village. 

At last, after an endless flanking pursuit of the 
great cloud that continued steadily on our right, 
piling itself on itself 'and mounting incessantly, 
we struck into a side lane that seemed to lead 
straight to the factory on fire. But in this' 
direct advance the cloud eluded us at every turn 
of the lane. Now it was rising straight in front 
of us in the soujh, now it was streaming away 
somewhere to the west of our track. When we 
went west it went east. When we went east it 
went west. And wherever we went we met 
refugees from the bUrning villages. They were 
trudging along slowly, very tired, very miserable, 
but with no panic and no violent grief. We 
passed through villages and hamlets, untouched 
still, but waiting quietly, and a little breathlessly, 
on the edge of their d«om. 

At the end of one lane, where, it turned 
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straight to the east round the square of a field, 
we came upon a great lake ringed with trees and 
set in a green place of the most serene and vivid 
beauty. . It seemed incredible that the same 
hour should bring us to this magic stillness and 
peace and within sight of the smoke oj war afid 
within sound of the giins. 

At the next turn we heard them. 

We still thought that we could get to 
Schoonard, to the blirniag factory, and work 
back to Zele by a slight round. But at this turn 
we* had lost sight of Schoonard and the great 
cloud altogether, and found ourselves in a little 
hamlet Heaven knows where. Only, straight 
ahead of us, as we looked westwards, we heard 
the guns. The sound came* from somewhere 
oyer there and from two quarters ; German guns 
boomipg away on the south, Belgian [? French] 
guns answering from the nqrth. 

Judging by these sounds and those we heard 
afterwards, we must have been now on the 
outer edge of a line of fire stretching west and 
east and following the course of the Scheldt. 
The Germans were entrenched behind the 
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h In the little hamlet we asked our way of a 
peasant. As far as we could make out froin his 
mixed French and Flemish, he told us to turn 
back and take the road we had left where it goes 
south to the village of Baerlaere. This we did. 
We gathered that eve could get a road through 
Baerlaere to Schoonard. Failing Schoonard, our 
way to Zele lay through Baerlaere in the opposite 
direction. 

We set oif along ^ very bad road to Baer- 
laere. 

Coming into Baerlaere, we saw a house with a 
remarkable roof, a steep-pitched roof of black and 
white tiles arranged in a sort of chequer-board 
pattern. I asked Mr. L. if he had ever seen a 
roof like that in his life and he replied promptly,^ 
^^Yes; in China.’’ And that roof — if it was 
coming into Baerlaere that we saw it — is all that 
I can remember of' Baerlaere. There was, I 
suppose, the usual church with its steeple where 
the streets forked and the usual town hall near it, 
with a flight of steps before the door and a 
three-cornered classic pediment ; and the usual 
double line of flat-fronted, grey-shuttered 
houses ; 1 do seem to remember these things as 
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they had really been there, but you couldn’t see 
the bottom half of the houses for the troops that 
were crowded in front of them, or the top half 
fbr the shells you tried to see and didn’t. They 
were sweeping high up over the roofs, making, 
for the entrenchments, and tlfc batteries beyond 
the village. 

We had come bang into the middle of an 
artillery duel. It waj going on at a range of 
about a mile and ^ half, but all over our heads, 
so t^at though we heard it with great intensity, 
we saw nothing. 

' There were intervals of a few seconds between 
the firing. The Belgian [? French] batteries 
were pounding away on the left quite near (the 
booming seemed to come from behind the houses 
at our backs), and the German on the right, 
further’away. 

Now, you may have hated and dreaded the 
sound of guns all your life, as you hate and dread 
any immense and violent noise, but there is 
something about the sound of the first near gun 
of your first battle that, so far from being hateful 
or dreadful, or in any way abhorrent to you, will 
msikt you smile in spite of -yourself with a kl|i4. 
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of quiet exultation mixed very oddly with 
reminiscence,* so that, though your first im- 
pression (by no means disagreeable) is of being' 
“ in for it,” your next, after the second and the 
^hird gun, is that of having been in for it many 
times before. The effect on your nerves is now 
like that of being in a very small sailing-boat in a 
very big-running sea. You climb wave after 
high wave, and are not swallowed up as you 
expected. You wai'c, between guns, for the 
boom and the shock of the next, with a 
passionate anticipation, as you wait for the next 
wave. And the sound of the gun when it comes 
is like the exhilarating smack of the wave that 
you and your bqat mean to resist and do resist 
when it gets you. 

You do not think, as you used to think when 
you sat safe in your little box-like house in St. 
John’s Wood, howv terrible it is that shells 
should be hurtling through the air and killing 
men by whole regiments. You do not think 
at all. Nobody anywhere near you is think-* 

♦ I have heard a distinguished alienist say that this reminisccat 
sensation is a ^mptom of approaching insanity. As it is not at all 
undbmmon) there must be a great many lunatics going about^* 
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ing that sort of thing, or thinking very much 
at all* 

At the ^sound of the first near gun I found 
myself looking across the road at a French soldier. 
We were smiling at each other. • 

When we tried to get to Schoonard from the 
west end of the town we were stopped and 
turned back by the General in command. Not 
in the least abashed by this contretemps^ Mr. L., 
after some parley with various officers, decided 
not to go back in ignominious safety by the way 
we came, but to push on from the east end of 
the village into the open country through the line 
of fire that stretched between us and the road to 
Zele. On our way, while we w^re about it, he 
said, we might as well stop and have a look at the 
Bel^n batteries at work — as if he had said we 
might as well stop at Olympia and have "a 
look at the Motor Show on our way to Rich- 
mond. 

At this point the unhappy chauffeur, who had 
ittot found himself by any means at home in 
Baerlaere, remarked that he had a wife and 
family dependent on him. • 

Mr. L. replied with dignity that he had a wjfe 
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ind family too, and that we all had somebody or 
something ; and that War Correspondents cannot 
afford to think of their wives and families gt* 
these moments. 

.K Mr. M.'s face backed up Mr. L. with an ! 
expressiditi of extrAne determination. 

The little Belgian lady smiled placidly and 
imperturbably, with an air of being ready to go 
anywhere where these, intrepid Englishmen 
should see fit to take her. 

I felt a little sorry for the chauffeur. had 
been out with the War Correspondents several 
times already, and I hadn’t. 

We left him and his car behind us in the 
village, squeezed very tight against a stable wall 
that stood between them and the German fire. 
We four went on a little way beyond the village 
and turned into a bridle path across the open 
fields. At the botVom of a field to our left was 
a small clump of willows; we had heard the 
Belgian guns firing from that direction a few 
minutes before. We concluded that the batter^ 
was concealed behind the willows. We strolled 
on like one half of a.* picnic party that has been 
divided and is looking innocently for the uthet 
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half .iti a likely place.* But as we came nearer to' 
the willows we lost our clue. The battery had 
evidently made up its mind not to fire as long as 
we were in sight. Like the cloud of smoke from 
the Schoonard factory, it eluded us successfullyf 
And indeed it is hardly the way of batteries to 
choose positions where interested War Correspon- 
dents can come out and find them.f 

So we went back <to the village, where w'c 
found the infantry being drawn up in order and 
doing««something to its rifles. For one thrilling 
moment I imagined that the Germans were 
about to leap out of their trenches and rush the 
village, and that the Belgians [? French] were 
preparing for a bayonet charge. • 

“ In that case,” I thought, “ we shall be very 
useful in picking up the wounded and carrying 
them away in that car.” 

I never thought of the' ugly rush and the 
horrors after it. It is extraordinary how your 

Except that nobody had any time to attend to us, I can't think 
why we weren't all four of us arrested for spies. We hadn’t any 
business to be looking for the position^of the Belgian batteries. 

More than likely our appearance there stopped the firing. 
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mind can put away from it any thought that, 
would make life insupportable. 

But no, they were not fixing bayonets. They 
were not doing anything to their rifles ; they 
\vere only stacking them. 

It was then that you thought of the ugly rush * 
and were glad that, after all, it wouldn’t happen. ; 

You were glad — and yet in spite of that "same, 
gladness, there was a^ little sense of disappoint- 
ment, unaccountable, unpardonable, and not 
quite sane. 

One of the men showed us a burst shrapnel 
shell. We examined it with great interest as the 
kind of thing that would be most likely to hit us 
on our way from Baerlaere to Zele. 

We had been barely half an hour hanging 
about Baerlaere, but it seemed as if we had 
wasted a whole afternoon there. At *last we 
started. We were t^old to drive fast, as the fire 
might open on us at any minute. We drove very , 
fast. Our road lay through open country flat to 
the river, with no sort of cover anywhere from 
the German fire, if it chose to come. About 
half a mile ahead of us was a small hamlet that 
ha4 been shelled, Mr. L. told us to duck wjieu, 
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we heard the guns. I remember thinking that I 
particularly didn’t want to be wounded in my 
right arm, and thai as I sat with my right arm 
resting on the ledge of the car it was somewhat 
exposed to the German batterjes, so I wriggled 
low down in my seat* and tucked ray arm well 
under cover for quite five minutes. But you 
couldn’t see anything that way, so I popped up 
again and presently foTgot ^11 about my valuable 
arm in the sheer excitement of the rush through 
the ■'^nger zone. Our car was low on the 
ground ; still, it was high enough and big enough 
to serve as a mark for the German guns and it 
fairly gave them the range of the road. 

But though the guns had been pounding away 
before we started, they ceased firing as we 'went 

through. 

• 

That, however, was sheer luck. And. presently 
it was brought home to me that we were not the 
only persons involved in the risk of this joyous ad- 
j^gnture. Just outside the bombarded hamlet 
ahead of us we were stopped by some Belgian 
[? French] soldiers hidden in the cover of a ditch 
by the roadside, which if it was not a trench 
ttiigjit ^yery 'easily have been one. They wire ' 
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talking in whispers for fear of being overhearjd by 
the Germans, who must have been at least a mile 
off, across the fields on the other side of the 
river. A mile seemed a pretty safe distance ; but 
'Mr. L. said it wouldn’t help us much, consider- 
ing that the range of their guns was twenty-four 
miles. The soldiers told us we couldn’t* possibly 
get through to Zele. That was true. The roaA 
was blocked — by the ruins of the hamlet — not 
twenty yards from where we were pulled up. 
We got out of the car; and while Mr. 'Ll, and 
the Belgian lady conversed with the soldiers, Mr. 
M. and I walked on to investigate the road. 

At the abrupt end of a short row of houses it 
stopped where it should have turned suddenly, 
and became a rubbish-heap lying in a waste 
place. 

Just at^ first I thought we must have gone out 
of our course somehow and missed the road to 
Zele. It was difficult to realize that this rubbish- 
heap lying in a waste place ever had been a road. 
But for the shell of a house that stood next to it^ 
the last of the row, and the piles of lath and 
plaster, and the shattered glass on the side-walk 
and the blown dust' everywhere, it might have 
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passed for the ordinary no-tkoroughfare of an 
abandoned brick-field. 

Mr. M. made me keep close under the wall of 
a barn or something on the other side of the 
street, the only thing that stood between us and' 
the German batteries., Beyon'd the baYn were 
the green fields bare to the guns that had shelled 
this end of the village. At first we hugged our 
shelter tight, only loQking out now and then 
round the coiner of the Taarn into the open 
country. 

' ' A flat field, a low line of willows at the 
bottom, and somewhere behind the willows the 
German batteries. Grey puffs were still curling 
about the stems and clinging to*the tops of the 
willows. They might have been mist from the 
river or smoke from the guns we had heard. I 
, hadn’t time to watch them, for suddenly Mr. M. 
parted from his cover and made an alarming sally 
I into the open field. 

' He said he wanted to find some pieces of nice 
; libl shell for me. 

' So I had to run out after Mr. M. and tell him 
,i didn’t want any pieces <Jf hot shell, and pull 
him back into safety. 
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All for nothing. Not a gun fired. 

'We strolled across what was left of the narrow 

street and looked through the window-frames of 

a shattered house. It had been a little inn. 

The roof and walls of the parlour had been 

wrecked', so had most o£ the furniture. But on. 

a table against the inner wall a row* of clean 

glasses still stood in their order as the landlord 

had left them ; and niit one of them was 

broken. 

% 

I suppose it must have been about time for 
the guns to begin firing again, for Mr. L. called 
to us to come back and to look sharp too. So 
we ran for it. And as we leaped into the Car 
Mr. L. reproved Mr. M. gravely and virtuously 
for “ taking a lady into danger.” 

The car rushed back into Baerlaere if anything 
faster than it had rushed out, Mr. L. sitting bolt 
upright with an air ^f great majesty and integrity. 
I remember thinking that it would never, never 
do to duck if the shells came, for if we did Mr. 
L.’s head would stand out like a noble monumfflSt 
and he would be hit as infallibly as any cathedral 
in Belgium. ' 

It seems that the 'soldiers were not particularly 
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pleased at our blundering up against their trench 
in our noisy car, which, they said, might draw 
down the German fire at any minute on the 
Belgian lines. 

We got into Ghent after dark by the way we* 
came. . 


Evening. 

Called at the “ Flandria.” Ursula Dearmer and 
two Belgian nurses have been sent to the convent 
at Zele to work there to-night. 

Mr. is here. But you wouldn’t know 

him. I have just been introduced to him with- 
out knowing him. Before the* War he was a 
Quaker,* a teetotaller, and a pacifist at any price. 
And I suppose he wore clothes that conformed 
more or less to his principles. Now he is wearing 
the uniform of a British iiaval officer. He is 
drinking long whiskies-and-sodas in the restaurant, 
in the society of Major R. And the Major’s 

• I have since been told that he was not. And I think in any 
case 1 am wrong about his matchboyd ’ ’ car. It must have been 
somebody else*8. In fact, Fm very much afraid that “he** was 
iomebody eUt — that I hadn*t the luck really to meet him. 
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khaki doesn’t give a point to the Quaker’s 
uniform. As for the Quaker, they say he could 
give points to any able seaman when it comes to 
swear words (but this may be sheer affectionate 
‘exaggeration). His face and his high, hatchet 
nose, whatever colour they used to be, are now. 
the colour of copper — not an ordinary, ‘Dutch 
kettle and coal-scuttle, pacifist, arts-and-crafts 
copper, but a fine old, traculent, damn-disarma- 
ment, Krupp-&-Co., bloody, ammunition copper, 
and battered by the wars of all the world^^He is 
the commander and the owner of an armoured 
car, one of the unit of five volunteer armoured^ 
cars. I do not know whether he was happy or' 
unhappy when ‘ there wasn’t a w'ar. No man, 
and certainly no Quaker, could possibly be 
happier than this Quaker is now. He and the 
Major have been out potting Germans all the 
afternoon. (They have accounted for .nine.) A 
schoolboy who has hit the mark nine times 
running with his first toy rifle is not merrier 
than, if as merry as, these more than mature men 
with their armoured car. They do not say 
much, but you gathtr that it is more fun being 
% volunteer than a regular ; it is to enjoy delight, 
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with liberty, the maximum of risk with the 
minimum of responsibilit/. 

And their armoured car — if it is the one 1 saw 
standing to-day in the Place d’Armes— it is, as 
far as you caij^make out through, its disguises, an* 
ordinary open touring car, 'with a’ wooden 
hoarding (mere matchboard) stuck all round it, 
the whole painted grey to simulate armoured 
painting. Through fcair holes, fore and aft and 
on either side of her, their machine-guns rake 

the hoiizon. The Major and Mr. sit inside, 

hiaden behind the matchboard plating. They 
scour the country. When they see any Germans 
they fire and bring them down. It is quite 
;.simple. When you inquire hov^ they can regard 
that old wooden rabbit-hutch as an armoured 
cover, they reply that their car isn’t for defence, 
it’s for ‘attack. The Germans have only to see 
their guns and they’re off. • And really it looks 
like it, since the two are actually here before 
your eyes, drinking whiskies-and-sodas, and the 
rek of the armoured -car corps are alive some- 
■; where in Ghent. 

• Dear Major R. and Mrt (whom I never 

met before)-, unless they read this Journal, which. 
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isn’t likely, they will never know how my heart 
t^warrhed towards them, nor how happy I count 
myself in being allowed to see them. They 
showed me how good it is to be alive; how 
/Excellent, above,^all things, to be a man and to 
be young" for ever, and to go out into the most' 
gigantic war in history, sitting in an armoured 
car which is as a rabbit-hutch for safety, and to 
have been a pacifist, that as to say a sinner, like 

Mr. , so that on the top of it you feel the 

whole glamour and glory of conversion. Others 
may have known the agony and the fear and 
sordid filth and horror and the waste, but they 
know nothing but the clean and fiery passion 
and the contagious ecstasy of war. 

If you were to tell Mr. about the mystic 

fascination of the south-east road, the road that 
leads eventually to Waterloo, he would most 
certainly understand you, but it is . doubtful 
whether he would let you venture very far down 
it. Whereas the Commandant, sooner or later, 
wiU. 
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Thursday, Sth. 

Had breakfast with Mr. L. 

Went down to the “ Flandria.” They say Zele 
has been taken. There has beerv terrific anxiety* 
here for Ursula Dearmer and the two Belgian 
nurses (Madame F.’s daughter and niece), who 
were left there all night in the convent, which 
may very well be in the hands of the Germans 
by now. An Ambulance car went off very early 
this mhrning to their rescue and has brought 
them back safe. 

We are told that the Germans are really 
advancing on Ghent. We have orders to prepare 
to leave it at a minute’s notice. This time it 
looks as if there might be something in it. 

I attend to the Commandant’s correspondence. 
Wired Mr. Hastings. Wired Miss F. definitely 
; accepting the Field Ambulance Corps and nurses 
she has raised in Glasgow. Her idea is that her 
Ambulance should be an independent uhit 
attached to our corps but bearing her name. 
(Seems rather a pity to bring the poor lady out 
just now when things are* beginning to be risky 
: an^ pur habitations uncertain.) 
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The British troops are pouring into Ghenl^' 
There is a whole crowd of them in the Plate in 
front of the Station. And some British wounded 
from Antwerp are in our Hospital. 

»■ Heavy fighting at Lokeren, between Ghent 
and Saint Nicolas. Car >i has been sent there 
with the Commandant, Ursula Dearmer, Janet 
McNeil and the Chaplain (Mr. Foster has been 
hurt in lifting a stretcher^; he is out of it, poor 
man). Mrs. Torrence, Dr. Wilson and Mr. 
Riley have been sent to Nazareth."^ Mrs. 
Lambert has gone to Lokeren with her husband 
in his car. 

I was sent for this morning by somebody who 
desired to see n-he English Field Aihbplance. 
Drawn up before the Hospital I found sdl that 
was left of a Hendon bus, in the charge of two 
•British Red Cross volunteers in khaki and a 
British tar. The three were smiling in full 
enjoyment of the high comedy of disaster. 
They said they were looking for a job, and t hey ^ 
.wanted to know if our Ambulance would take 
them on. They were keen. They had every 
qualification under thd sun. 

“ Only,” they said, “ there’s one thing we bar. 
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And that’s the firing-line. *We’ve been under 
shell-fire for fifteen hours — and look at our 
bus!” 

THe bus was a thing of heroism and gorgeous 
ruin. The nose of its engine logked as if it hadf 
nuzzled its way through a thousand ’ (Ubdcles ; 
its dark-blue sides were coated with dust and mud 
to the colour of an armoured car. The letters 
M. E. T. were bar"i/ discernible through the 
grey. Its window: were shattered to mere jags 
and spikes and splinters of glass that adhered 
marvellously to their frames. 

I don’t know how 1 managed to convey to the 
three volunteers that such a bus would be about 
as much*use to our Field Ambulance as an old 
greenhouse that had come through an earth- 
quake. It was one of the saddest things I ever 
had to*do. 

Unperturbed, and still credulous of 'adventure, 
they climbed on to their bus, turned her nose 
r^ijjnd, and went, smiling, away. 

Who they were, and what corps they belonged 
to, and how they acquired that Metropolitan 
bos I shall never know,* and do not want to 
hlioty. I Would far rather think of them as the^ 
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heroes of some fantastic enterprise, careering in 
gladness and in mystery from one besieged 
city to another. 

Saw Madame F., who looks worried. She 
Suggested that should come back to the 
Hospital. ' She says it must be inconvenient for 
the Commandant not to have his secretary 
always at hand. At the same time, we are told 
that the Hospital is filling up so fast that our 

rooms will be wanted. And anyhow. Dr. 

has got mine. ' 

I have found an absurd little hotel, the H6tel 
Cecil in the Place, opposite the Hospital, where 
I can have a room. Then I can be on duty all 
day. * 

Went down to the “Poste.” Gave up my 
room, packed and took leave of the nice fat pro- 
priitaire and his wife. 

Driving ‘ through the town, I meet French 
troops pouring through the streets. There was 
very little cheering. 

Settled into the Hotel Cecil ; if it could 
be called settling when my things have to stay 
packed, in case the Germans come before the 
evening. 
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The Hotel Cecil is a thfn slice of a house 
with three rooms on each little floor, and a 
staircase like a ladde’*. There is something very 
sinister about this smallness and narrowness and 
steepness. You say to yourself:^ Supposing the^ 
Germans really do com?e into Ghent ; iLhere will 
be some Uhlans among them ; and the Uhlans 
will certainly come into the Hotel Cecil, and 
they will get very drAik in the restaurant below ; 
and you might as wAl be in a trap as in this den 
at the top of the slice up all these abominable 
little steep stairs. And you are very glad that 
your room has a balcony. 

But though your room has a balcony it hasn’t 
got a tAle, or any space whA*e a table could 
stand. There is hardly anything in it but a big 
double bed and a tall hat-stand. I have never 
seen a* room more inappropriate to a secretary 
and reporter. 

The proprietor and his wife are very amiable. 
Ha is a Red Cross man ; and they have taken 
two refugee women into their house. They have 
pipmised faithfully that by noon there shall be a 
table. * 

^ Noon has come ; and there is no table. 
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The cars have c^ome back from Lokeren an4 
Nazareth, full of wounded. 

Mrs. Lambert and her husband have come 
back from Lokeren. They drove right into the 
j^erman lines ^ fetch two wounded. They 
* were promptly arrested and as promptly released 
when their passports had shown them to be 
good American citizens. They brought back 
their two wounded. Altogether, ten or fifteen 

I 

wounded have been brought back from Lokeren 
this morning. 


Afternoon. 

The Commandart has taken me out With the? 
Ambulance for the first time. We were to go to 
Lokeren. 

On the way we came up with the Lamberts in 
their scoufing-car. They asked me to get out of 
the Ambulance car and come with them. On 
the whole, after this morning, it looked as if the 
scouting-car promised better incident. So**^ 
threw in my lot with the Lamberts. 

It was a little disappointing, for no sooner 
had the Ambulance car got clean away than the 
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scouting-car broke down. 4\Iso Mr. Lambert 
stated that it was not his intention to take Mrs, ’ 
Lambert into the German lines again to-day if 
he could possibly help it. 

We waited for an exasperating twenty minutes<»» 
while the car got righted. From our street, in a 
blue transparent sky, so high up that it seemed 
part of the transparency, we saw a Taube hanging 
over Ghent. PeopR came out of their houses 
and watched it w’th interest and a kind of 
amiable toleration. 

At last we got ofl ; and the scouting-car made 
such good running that we came up with our 
Ambulance in a small town half-way between 
Ghent ^Ud L6keren. We stopped here to confer 
with the Belgian Army Medical Officers. They 
told us it was impossible to go on to Lokeren. 
Lokereft was now in the hands of the Germans. 
The. wounded had been brought into a small 
village about two miles away. 

When got into the village we were told to , 
go back at once, for the Germans were coming 
in. The Commandant answered that we had 
come to fetch the wounded and were certainly 
uot going back* without them. It seemed that ' 
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there were only fo)4r wounded, and they had been 
taken into houses in the village. 

We were given five minutes to get them out 
and go. 

I suppose we^ayed in that village quite three- 
quarters of an hour. 

It was one straight street of small houses, and 
beyond the last house about a quarter of a mile 
of flat road, a quiet, grey road between tall, 
slender trees, then the turn. And behind the 
turn the Germans were expected to come in' 
from Lokeren every minute. 

And we had to find the houses and the 
wounded men. 

The Commandant went into the fi'rst house 
and came out again very quickly. 

The man in the room inside was dead. 

We went on up the village. 

Down that quiet road and through the village, 
swerving into the rough, sandy track that fringed 
the paved street, a battery of Bel^an artillery 
came clattering in full retreat. The leacfer 
turned his horse violently into a side alley and 
plunged down it. I V?as close behind the battery 
when it turned ; I Could see the faces of the 
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men. They had not that terrible look that Mr. 
Davidson told me he saw on the faces of Belgians 
in retreat from [?] Zele. There was no terror 
in them, only a sort of sullen annoyance and 
disgust. 

I was walking beside the Commandant, 
and how I managed to get mixed up with 
this battery I don’t know. First of all it held 
me up when it turned, then when I got 
-thrqugh, it still ca'ne on and cut me off from 
the Oommandant. (The rest of the Corps 
were with the Ambulance in the middle of the 
village.) 

Then, through the plunging train, I caught 
sight of rhe innocent Commandant, all by himself, 
strolling serenely towards the open road, where 
beyond the bend the Germans were presumably 
pursuing the battery. It was terribly alarming 
to see the Commandant advancing to fheet them, 
all alone, without a word of German to protect 
him. ^ 

* There were gaps in the retreat, and I dashed 
through on^ of them (as you dash through the 
traffic in the Strand wheif you’re in a hurry) and 
went after- the* Command'ant with the brilliant 
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idea of defending^ him with a volley of bad 
German hurled at the enemy’s head. ' ; 

And the Commandant went on, indifferent 
both to his danger and to his salvation, and, 
^disappeared down a little lane and into a house 
where a wounded man w^s. I stood at the end. 
of the lane with the sublime intenfion of - 
guarding it. 

The Commandant camt out presently. He, 
looked as if he were steeped in a large, vague 
leisure, and he asked me to go and find‘ 
Mr. Lambert and his scouting-car. Mr. Lam-, 
bert had got to go to Lokeren to fetch somC; 
wounded. 

So I ran back down the village and fwund Mr. 
Lambert and his car at the other end of it. He 
accepted his destiny with a beautiful transatlantic , 
calm and dashed off to Lokeren. I do not think 
he took hk wife with, him this time.* 

I went back to see if the Germans had got any 
nearer to the Commandant. I'tftry hadn’t.' 
What with dressings and bandages and loo^hg 
for wounded, the Ambulance must have worked 

{* .1 

* He did. She was not a lady whom it was possible to leare 

behind on such an expedition * . / 
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; for about half an hour, and tiot any Germans 
' had turned the corner yet. 

, It was still busy g'^tting its load safely stowed 
away. Nothing for the wretched Secretary to do 
but to stand there at the far end^of the village, 
.looking up the road to* Lokeren. There was a 
most singitlar fascination about the turn of that 
road beyond the trees. 

Suddenly, at what seemed the last minute of 
safety, two Belgian .stretcher-bearers, without a 
stretcher*, rushed up to me. They said there was 
a man badly wounded in some house somewhere 
up the road. I found a stretcher and went off 
with them to look for him. 

We'w!’ ± on and on up the roa^. It couldn’t 
have been more than a few hundred yards, 
really, if as much ; but It felt like going on and 
■bn ; it sefemed impossible to find that house. 

• ^ # 

'fhere was something odd about that short 
kretch of gre^oad and the tall trees at the end 
of it and the turn. These things appeared in a 
ijuepr, vivid stillness, as if they were not there on 
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their own account, but stood in witness to some 
superior reality. Through them you were some- 
how assured of Reality with a most singular and 
overpowering certainty. You were aware of the 
possibility of aji ensuing agony and horror as of 
something unreal and transitory that woul4 break, 
through the peace of it in a merely episodical 
manner. Whatever happened to come round the 
turn of the road would simply not matter. 

And with your own quick movements up the 
road there came that stea^jly mounting thrill 
which is not excitement, or anything in the least' 
like excitement, because of its extreme quietness. 
This thrill is apt to cheat you by stopping short 
of the ecstasy ‘'it seems to promise.*" But this 
time it didn’t stop short ; it became more and 
more steady and more and more quiet in the 
swing of its vibration; it became edstasy; it 
became intense happiness. 

It lasted till we reached the little plantation 
by the roadside. . 

^ -SI 

While it lasted you had the sense of touching! 
Reality at its highest point in a secure and effort-j, 
less consummation ; ‘^so far were you from 
strung up to any pitch. 
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Then came the plantation. * 

Behind the plantation, on a railway siding, a 
train came up from Lokeren with yet another 
load of wounded. And in the train there was 
confusion and agitation and fear» Belgian Red 
Cross men hung out by the doors of* the train 
and clamoured excitedly for stretchers. There 
was only one stretcher, the one we had brought 
from the village. ^ 

Somebody complained bitterly : “ C'est tnal 
arrange*. Avec Us Allemands sur nos dos J" 

' Somebody tried to grab our one stretcher. 
The two bearers seemed inclined to give it up. 
Nobody knew where our badly wounded man was. 
Nobod)' leemed very eager now to go and look 
for him. We three were surrounded and ordered 
:;"to give up our stretcher. ••No use wasting time 
in hunting for one man, with the Germans on 
our backs. 

None of t^ men we were helping out of the 
trai® wer^ seriously hurt. I had to choose 
between my one badly wounded man, whom wC 
hadn’t foryjdf and about a dozen who could 
stumble somehow into safety. But my two 
stretcher-bearers were wavering badly, and it 
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was all I could do To keep them firmly to their 
job. 

Then three women came out of a little house 
half hidden by the plantation. They spoke low, 
for fear the Gasmans should overhear them. 

“ He is*here,” they said; “ he is here.” 

The stretcher-bearers hurried off with 'their' 
stretcher. The train unloaded itself somehow. 

The man, horribly^ hurt, with a wound like a 
red pit below his shoulder-blades, was brought 
out and laid on the stretcher. He hf ther«^ 
quietly, on his side, in a posture of utter resigna-' 
tion to anguish. 

He was a Flamand, clumsily built ; he had a 
broad, rather ugly face, narrowing suddenly as 
the fringe of his whiskers became a little straggling 
beard. But to me fez was the most beautiful 
thing I have ever seen. And I loved hiih. 1 do 
not thint it is possible to love, to adore any 
creature more than I loved and_ adored that 

V 

clumsy, ugly Flamand. v ^ 

He was my first wounded man. ’ 

For I tried, I still try, to persua^f myself, that 
if I hadn’t bullied my two bearers and repulsed 
the attack on my stretcher, he Would have) 
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been left behind in the little iiouse in the plan- 
tation. 

We got him out of the plantation all right 
and on to the paved road. Ursula Dearmer at 
Termoade with her Belgian officer, and at Zele 
with all her wounded, eouldn’t have been happier 
than I was with my one Flamand. 

We got him a few yards down the road all 
right. 

Then, to my horror, the bearers dumped him 
down (fn the paving-stones. They said he was 
much too heavy. They couldn’t possibly carry 
him any more unless they rested. 

I didn’t think it was exactly the moment for 
resting, and I told them so.* The Germans 
hadn’t come round the turn, and probably never 
would come ; still, you jaever know ; and the 
general ‘impression seemed to be that they were 
about due. 

But the bearers stood stolidly in the middle of 
the, road ^and mopped their faces and puffed. 
Tlie situation began to feel as absurd and as 
terrible as a^nightmare. 

So 1 grabbed one end of*the stretcher and said 
I’d carry it ’myself. I said I wasn’t very strong, 
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and perhaps I couldn’t carry it, but anyhow I’d 
try. 

They picked it up at once then, and went off 
at a good swinging trot over the paving-stones 
that jolted my^oor Flamand most horribly. I 
told themito go on the smooth track at the side. 
They hailed this suggestion as a most brilliant 
and original idea. 

As the Flamand was brought into the village, 
the Ambulance had got its wounded in, and was 
ready to go. But he had to have his‘ woum^ 
dressed. 

He lay there on his stretcher in the middle of 
the village street, my beloved Flamand, stripped 
to the waist, with the great red pit of his wound 
yawning in his white flesh. I had to look on 
while the Commandanj: stuffed it with antiseptic 
gauze. 

I had always supposed that the dressing of a 
woimd was a cautious and delicate^rocess. But 
it isn’t. There is a certain casual audacity ajjout 
it. The Commandant’s hands worked rapidly as. 
he rammed cyanide gauze into th£..red pit. It 
looked as if he were 'stuffing an old crate with 
straw. And it was all over in a mom6nt. There 
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seemed something indecent /n the haste with 
which my Flamand was disposed of. 

When the Commandant observed that my 
Flamaad’s wound looked much worse than it 
was, I felt hurt, as if this beloved person had 
been slighted; also as* if there was spme subtle 
disparagement to my “ find.” 

I rather hoped that we were going to wait till 
the men I had left Gehind in the plantation had 
come up. But the car was* fairly full, and Ursula 
Dearmer and Janet and Mrs. Lambert were told 

*bff to take it in to Z , leave the wounded 

there and come back for the rest. I was to walk 
to 21 and wait there for the returning car. 

Nothing would have pleased me better, but 
the distance was farther than the Commandant 
realized, farther, perhap^^than was desirable in 
the circumstances, so I was ordered to get on the 
car and come back with it. , • 

' ^Tom the chauffeur is perfectly right. There 
are^too nfany of us.) 

*We got away long before the Germans turned 

the corner, i^ they ever did turn it. In Z -, 

whttH halfway between Lokeren and Ghent, 
we came • upftn six of seven fine military 
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ambtilances, all hysiddled together as if they 
sought safety in companionship (why none of ; 
them had been sent up to our village I can’t . 
imagine). Ursula Dearmer, with admirable 
presence of mind, commandeered one of these 
and went .back with it to the village, so that we 
could take our load of wounded into Ghent. 
We did this, and went back at once. 

The return journey was & tame affair. Before 

we got to Z we* met the Commandant and 

the Chaplain and two refugees, in Mr. Lambert’s 
scouting-car, towed by a motor-wagon. It ha^ 
broken down on the way from Lokeren. We 
took them on board and turned back to Ghent. 

The wounded* came on in Ursula Dearmer’s 
military car. 

Twenty-three wounj^ed in all were taken from 
Lokeren or near it to-day. Hundreds 'had to 
be left behind in thejGerman lines. 


We have heard that Antwerp is jjurning ; that 
the Government is refcioved to Ostend ; t/iat all 
the English have left. ‘ 
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There are a great many Bi^tish wounded, with 
nurses and Army doctors, in Ghent. Three or 
four British have been brought into the 
“ Flandria.” 

One of them is a young British officer, Mr. 
. He is said to b« mortally wounded. 

Dr, Haynes and Dr. Bird have not gone. 

They and Dr. have joined the surgical staff 

of the Hospital, and are working in the' operating 
theatre all day. They have got enough to do 
now in’all conscience. 

' ■ All night there has been a sound of the firing 
of machine guns [?], At first it was like the 
barking of all the dogs in Belgium. I thought it 
tvas the* dogs of Belgium, till I discovered a 
deadly rhythm and precision in the barking.* 


. Friday^ gth. 

The Ho^it.d is so full that beds have been 
put* in the entrance hall, along the walls by the 

♦ I’m inclined think it may have been the dogs of Belgium, 
^ van' t think where the g^ns could have been. Antwerp 
had fallen. It mi^ht have been the bombardment of Mellc, 
though. 
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big ward and the* secretarial bureau. In the 
recess by the ward there are three British 
soldiers. 

There are some men standing about there 
whose heads a^d faces are covered with a thick 
white mask- of cotton-wo®l like a diver’s helmet. 
There are three small holes in each white 'mask, 
for mouth and eyes. The effect is appalling. 

These are the men whose faces have been 
burned by shell-fire at Antwerp. 

The Commandant asked me to come w^th him 
through the wards and find all the BritidT 
wounded who are well enough to be sent home. 

I am to take their names and dress them and get 
them ready to gd by the morning train.* 

There are none in the upper wards. Mr. ' 

cannot be moved. Ifc- is very ill. They do not 
think he will live. 

There ^re three downstairs in the hall. One is 
well enough to look after himself (I have for- 
gotten his name). One, Russell, is u/bunde(J in 
the knee. The third, Cameron, a big Highlander, 
is wounded in the head. He wearfi a high head- 
dress of bandages wouhd round and rounSt^mauy 
times like an Indian turban, and secured by more 
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bandages round his jaw and^chin. It is glued 
tight to one side of his head with clotted blood. 
Between the bandages his sharp, Highland face 
looks piteous. 

I am to dress these two and ha^e them ready 

by eleven."* Dr. ►, of ' the British Field 

Hospital, who is to take them over, comes round 
to enter their names on his list. 

They are to be dressed in civilian clothes 
supplied by the Hospital. 

It air sounded very simple until you tried to 
get the clothes. First you had to see the 
President, who referred you to the Matron, 
who referred you to the clerk in charge of the 
clothing ‘department. An injifmier (one of the 
mysterious officials who hang about the haU 
wearing peaked caps : tljje problem of their 
existence was now solved for the first time) — ^an 
injirmier was despatched to..find the clerk. The 
clothing dep^tment must have been hidden iji 
the»remoTest recesses of the Hosj^al, for it was 
ages before he came back to ask me all over again 
what clothes would be wanted. He was a little 
fat ina'n with bright, curly eyes, very eager, and 
very cheerful and very kind. He scuttled off 
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again like a rabbit, (ind I had to call him back to 
measure Russell. And when he had measured 
Russell, with his gay and amiable alacrity, Russell 
and I had to wait until he came back with the 
clothes. , 

I had made up my mind very soon that it 
would be no use measuring Cameron f6r any 
clothes, or getting him ready for any train. He 
was moving his head from side to side and making 
queer moaning sounds of agitation and dismay. 
He had asked for a cigarette, which sotoebody 
had brought him. It dropped from his fingertT 
Somebody picked it up and lit it and stuck it 
in his mouth ; it dropped again. Then I 
noticed something odd about his left -arm; he 
was holding it up with his right hand and feeling 
it. It dropped, too, dike a dead weight, on the 
counterpane. Cameron watched its bdhaviour 
with anguish. He complained that his left arm. 
was all numb and too heavy to hold up. Also he 
said he was ■v^fraid to be moved Slid ta.ken 
away. 

It struck me that Cameron’s bead must be 
smashed in on the tight side and ^af^ome . 
pressure on his brain was causing paralysis. It? 
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was quite clear that he couldi],’t be moved. So I 
sent for one of the Belgian doctors to come and 
look at him, and keep him in the Hospital. 

The Belgian doctor found that Cameron’s head 
was smashed in on the right side, ^nd that there 
was pressure on his brain, causing paralysis in his 
left arm. 

He is to be kept in the Hospital and operated 
on this morning. They may save hiih if they 
can remove the pressure. 

It se^ed ages before the merry little infirmier 

at 

c^me back with Russell’s clothes. And when he 
did come he brought socks that were too tight, 
and went back and brought socks that were too 
large, an<i a shirt that was too ti^ht and trousers 
that were too long. Then he went back, eager as 
ever, and brought drawers ti^t were too tight, and 
J more trdusers that were too short. He brought 
boots that were too large ^nd boots that were 
’ too tight ; and he had to be sent back a^ain fot 
I slippers. "Last of all he brought Sf^irt which 
. ma*de Russell smile and mutter something about 
; beinVdressed in all the colours of the rainbow : 
^ black cutaway mornihg coat, and a variety 

; of hats, aU too sfnall for Russell. 
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corridor till the surgeons wer^ ready for him. He 
had grown drowsy and indifferent by now. 

I have missed the Ambulance going out to 
Lokeren, and have had to stay behind. 

■ Two ladies called to see Mr. ^ — . One of 
them was Miss Ashley-Smith, who had him in 
her ward at Antwerp. I took them over the 
Hospital to find his ^room, which is on the second 
story. His name — his names — in thidk Gothic 
letters, were on a white card by the door. 

He Was asleep and the nurse could not let 
them see him. 

Miss Ashley-Smith and her friend are staying 
in the Couvent de Saint Pierre, where the British 
Field Hoepital has taken some ol its wounded. 

Towards one o’clock news came of heavy 
fighting. The battle is craping nearer to us ; it 
has streltched from Zele and Quatrecht to Melle, 
four and a half miles fron^ Ghent. ‘They are 
saymg that the Germans may 
, in jflf hour — half an hour ! 
awTcward for us and for our wo 
as both our ambulance cars are out. 

^HSater news of more fighting at Quatrecht. 



enter Ghent t^ 
h^vmbe very 
unded if they do, 
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‘ Afternoon. 

The Commandant has come back. They were 
at Quatrecht, not Lokeren. 

Mr. i^ awake now. The Commandant 

has taken iBse to see him. - 

He is lying in one of the officers’ wirds, a 
small room, with bare walls and a blond light, 
looking south. There are two beds in this room, 
set side by side. In the one next the door there 
is a young French officer. He is very young : a 
boy with sleek black hair and smooth rose-leaf 
skin, shining and fresh as if he had never been 
near the smoke and dirt of battle. He is sitting 
up reading a Frehch magazine. He is wounded, 
in the leg. His crutches are propped up against 
the wall. „ 

Stretched on his back in the further bed there 
is a very 'tall y/?ung Englishman. The sheet is 
drawn very tight over his chesty his face is 
flushed and It^is breathing rapidly, in shbrt jerks.- 
At first you do not see that he, too, is not more 
than a boy, for he is so big and tall, and a little 
brown feathery beard has begun to curl abouTil^ 
jaw and chin. 
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When . 1 came to him anc^ the Commandant 
told him my name, he opened his eyes wide with 
a look of startled recognition. He said he knew 
me ; he had seen me somewhere in England, 
He w^a:> so* certain about it that he^ersuaded me 
that I had seen him somewhere. But we can 
neither of us remember where or when. They 
say he is not perfect^ conscious all the time. 

We stayed with him for a few minufes till he 
went off to sleep ag^in. 

None^of the doctors think that he can live, 
was wounded in front with mitrailleuse ; 
eight bullets in his body. He has been operated 
on. How he survived the operation and the 
journey oji the top of it I can’f imagine. And 
now general peritonitis has set in. It doesn’t 
look as if he had a chance. 

• « • • 

. Weha^ heard that all the War C-^eipondents 
hatfe been sent out of Ghent. 

Numbers of Jritish troops came in to-day. 

-Went up to see. Mr. foster, who is in his 
room, ill. It is*hard lines 'that he should have; 
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had this accident when he has been working so 
splendidly. And it wasn’t his fault, either. 
One of the Belgian bearers slipped with his end 
of a stretcher when they were carrying a heavy 
man, and M’-j Foster got hurt in trying to right 
the balance and save his wounded man. He is 
very much distressed at having to lie up and be 
waited on. 

****** 

Impossible to write a Journal or any articl.eS^ ' 
while I am in the Hospital, and there is no table 
yet in my room at the H6tel Cecil. 

The first ambulance car, with the chauffeur 
Bert and Mr. Riley, has come back from Melle, 
where they left Mrs. Torrence and Janet' and 
Dr. Wilson. They went back again in the 
afternoon. 

- They are all out now except poor Mr. Foster 
and hfrs'. L-imbert, who is somewhere- with her 

U i 

husband. ® 

'c 

I am the only available member of the Corps 
left in the Hospital ! i 
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3 - 30 - 

; No Germans have appeared yet. 

'-'t.. # * # * -0 * 

I was sitting up in the mess-room, making 
entries in the Day-Book, when I was sent for. 
Somebody or something had arrived,* and was 
waiting below. 

i On the steps of the Hospital I found two 
brand-new British chauffeurs in brand-new suits 
of khaki. Behind them, drawn up in the entry, 
were two brand-new Daimler motor-ambulance 
cars. • • 

I thought if was a Field Ambulance that had 
lost itself on the way to France. The chauffeurs 
(they ha*d beautiful manners, and were very spick 
and span, and one pleased me hgihis remarkable 
resemblance to^the editor of the English Revieuf"/^ 
-^tbe chluffeurs wanted to know ^i^netner they 
ha^ come to the right place. .^And of course 
they hardly had, if all the ^British Red Cross 
^ ' -rtinbulance cars were. going linto France. 

Then they explained. 
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They were certajnly making for Ghent. The 
British Red Cross Society had sent them, there. 
They were only anxious to know whether they 
had come to the right Hospital, the Hospital 
where ^the English Field Ambulance^,jff^s 
quartered. - 

Yes: that was right. They had been sent for 
us. 

They had just come up from Ostend, and 
they had not been ten minutes in Ghent before 
orders came through for an ambulance to be sen^ 
at once to Melle. 

The only available member of the Corps was 
its Secretary and Reporter. To that utterly 
untrained and supremely inappropriate person 
Heaven sent this incredible luck. 

When I think hovj' easily I might have missed 
it ! If I’d gone for a stroll in the towni If I’d 
sat five nrinutci-'i linger with Mr. Foster. If the 
■^ndlor(j_ of the H6tel Cecil had .kept his word, 
and given m^ a table, when I should,^© a dead 

V ... ^ 

certainty, have\ been writing this wretche4 
Journal at the ineffable moment when the 
chauffeurs arrived. ' - , 

I am glad to think that I had just enough^ 
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morality left to play fair with Mrs. Lambert. I 
did try to find her, so that she shouldn’t miss it. 
Somebody said she was in one of the restaurants 
on the Place with her husband. I looked in all 
tbe restaurants and she wasn’t in.#one of them, 
ihe finger of Heaven pointed unnjistakably to 
the Secretary and Reporter. 

There was a dcl^y of ten minutes, no more, 
while I got some cake and sandwichSs for the 
hungry chauffeurs and took them to the bureau 
to hav^ their brassards stamped. And in every 
rhinute of the ten I suffered tortures while we 
waited. I thought something must happen to 
prevent my taking that ambulance car out. I 
thought cay heart would leave ^off beating and I 
^should die before we started (I believe people 
feel like this sometimes Ijffore their wedding 
night). * I thought the Commandant wohld 
come back and send out L' aarmer instead. 

I thought th^ Military Power would come dowif 
Trom ifs* secret hiding-place and cop me. But 
none of these things happen'iS. At the last 
moment, I thought that M. ^ 

M. C was the BUgian Red Cross guide 

'who took ‘US Into Antwerp. To M. C I 
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said simply and firmly that I was going. The 
functions of the Secretary and Reporter had never 
been very clearly defined, and this was certainly 

not the moment to define them. M. C , in 

his innocenco^accepted me with confidence^d 
a chivalrous gravity that left nothing to be 
desired. 

The chauffeur Newlands (the leaner and 
darker orie) declared himself ready for any- 
thing. All he wanted was to get to work. 
Poor Ascot, who was so like my frifend the 
editor, had to be content with his vigil in 
the back yard. 

At last we got off. I might have trusted 
Heaven. The getting off was a foregone con- 
clusion, for we went along the south-east mad, 
which had not wor^d its mysterious fascination 
for nothing. 

At a fork u«*irg^4^o roads go into Ghent we 
“?aw one^f our old ambulance cai^ dashing into 
Ghent dowri^ the other road on our ‘left.* It 
was beyond haliy Heaven meant us ^to go ,on 
uninterrupted and'tjnchallenged. * 

I had not allowed 'tor trouble at the barrier.' 
There always is a barrier, which ibay be anything 
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from a mile to four miles from the field or village 
where the wounded are. Yesterday on the way 

to Lokeren the barrier was at Z . To-day 

it was somewhere half-way between Ghent and 
Melie. ^ 

‘]None of us had ever quite got to the bottom 
of the trouble at the barrier. We know that the 
Belgian authorities wisely refused all responsibility. 
Properly speaking, our ambulances wet% not sup- 
posed to go neare’" than a certain safe distance 
from tlffe enemy’s firing-line. For two reasons. 
First, it stood the chance of being shelled or 
taken prisoner. Second, there was a very natural 
fear that it might draw down the enemy’s fire* on 
the Bel^ans. Our huge, lur^bering cars with 
their brand-new khaki hoods and flaming red 
crosses on a white ground^ were an admirable 
mark fo*r German guns. But as the Corps in this 
case went into the firing-lme foot, I do not 
think that tl^e risk was to the Belgians. 'Scj- 
‘^thcugh'in theory we stopped outsid’e’ the barriers, 
in practice we invariably got th bugh. 

The new car was stoppe^ at the barrier now 
by the usucl Belgian Arm;^ Medical Officer. We 
were cot to go 'on to Melle. 
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I said that we had orders to go on to Melle ; 
and I meant to go on to Melle. The Medical 
Officer said again that we were not to go, and I 
said again that we were going. 

Then that,gelgian Army Medical Officer beggjj 
to tell us ■^hat I imagine is the usual barrien’; 
tale. ‘ 

There were any amount^ of ambulances at 
Melle. » 

There were no wounded at Melle. 

And in any case this ambulance wouldn’t be 
allowed to go there. And then the usual battle 
of the barrier had place. 

It was one against three. For M. C 

went over to the enemy, and the chauffeur 
Newlands, confronted by two official adversaries 
in uniform, becam^ deafer and deafer to my 
voice in his right ear. 

First, the gi5ii|„e^ and chivalrous Belgian Red 
-Gfoss guide, with an appalling treacherj’’, gave 
the orderTSVurn the car round to Ghent, ' I* 
gave the countAi order. Newlands wavered, lor 
one heroic mom^t; then he termed the car 
round. „ 

I jumped out and went up '•to -the Army 
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their shoulders, '^hey had done their duty. 
Anyhow, they had lost the battle. 

The guide and the reporter jumped back into 
the car; I didn’t hear anybody give the^orderj, 
but the chau^^eur Newlands turned her round in 
no time, and we dashed past the barrier and into 
Melle. 

The village street, that had been raked by 
mitrailleu'ses from the field beyond it, was quiet 
when we came in, and almost deserted. Up a 
side street, propped against the wall of'h stable, 
four wounded Frenchmen waited for the ambu- 
lance. A fifth, shot through the back of his 
head by a dum-dum bullet, lay in front of them 
on a stretcher that dripped blood. ► 

I found Mr. Grierson in the village, left .be- 
hind. by the last amjjulance. He was immensely 
astonished at my arrival with the new car. He 
had with him^en ^ag,er little Englishman, one of 
'the sort that tracks an ambulance fveryw^ere on 
the off-chance of being useful. * v ‘ ' 

And;^ the Curl!i»,^f the village was there. He 
wore the Red Cr^ brassard on the sleeve of his 
cassock and he carried ^he Host in a little bag of 
purple silk. 
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They told me that the viUage had been fired 
on by shrapnel a few minutes before we came 
intg^it. They said we were only a hundred [r] 
yards I'rom the German trenches. We could see 
she edge of the field from the villagi^treet. The 
trenches [?] were at the bottom of it^ 

It was Baeilaere all over again. The firing 
stopped as soon as I, came within range of it, and 
didn’t begin again until we^had got awfy. 

You couldn’t ta’-e any interest in the firing or 
the Gerlhan trenches, or^he eager little English- 
nfan, or ai^ything. You couldn’t see anything 
but those five wounded men, or think of anything 
but how to get them into the ambulance as pain- 
lessly P'idin as short a time as possible. 

The man on the dripping stretcher was 
mortally woundeJ. He wa^ lifted in first, very 
slowly and gently. 

• The Cure clyjibed in after hiui^g^rying the 
Host; , 

"^’He Steeled there while the blood from the 
wounded head oozed through »ihe bandages and 
through the canvas of the sifetcher to the floor 
and to the skirts of his cas»cL 
We waited. * 
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There was no ugly haste in the Suprenae Act,; 
the three mortal moments that it lasted (it could 
not have lasted more) were charged with imjpor- 
tality, while the Cure remained kneeling^^ the 
pool of blood. 

I shall nfver become a Catholic. "But if I do, 
it will be because of the Cure of Melle, who 
turned our new motor ambulance into a sanctuary 
after the‘ French soldier had baptized it with his' 
blood. I have never seen, I never shall see, any- 
thing more beautiful and more gracious*than tlm 
Soul that appeared in his lean, dark face and in 
the straight, slender body under the hlack soutane. 
In his simple, inevitable gestures you saw adora- 
tion of God, contempt for death, and 4ittermost 
compassion. 

It was all over. ^ I received his missal and his 
bag of purple silk as he gathered his cassock 
about him as^d came^down. 

I asked him if anything could ,be done.* His 
eyes smiled as he answered. But *his <^lip8 
quivered as he\took again his missal and his' 
purple bag. \ < 

M. C is glaa how that we went on to 

Melle. 
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We helped the four other^ wounded men in. • 
They sat in a row alongside the stretcher. 

i^^t on the edge of the ambulance, at the feet 
of S' th^kjdying man, by the handles ox the 
8t3«tcher; 

At the last minute the Chaplain j^imped on to 
the step. So did the little eager Englishman. 
Hanging on to the# hood and swaying with the 
rush of the car, he takcd continually. He talked 
from the momen*" jve left Melle to the moment 
when w^ landed him at his street in Ghent; 
explaining over and over again the qualifications 
that . justified him in attaching himself ^to 
ambulances. He had lived fourteen years 
in Gh' He could speak French and Flem- 
ish. 

I longed for the eager lijtle Englishman to 
stop. I* longed for his street to come and 
'swallow him up. He h^ iiveti«^g Ghent 
fourteeij year^ He could' speak Flemish and 
Trench.* I felt that I couldn’t bear it if he 
went on a minute longer. I wanted to think. 
The dying man lay close^ehind me, very 
straight and stiff ; his poor *eet stuck out dose 
under my hand.* 
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But I couldn’t think. The little eager 
Englishman went on swaying and talking. 

Hi had lived fourteen years in Ghent. 

He could speak French and Flemish. 

% 

♦ 

* 

The dying man was still, alive when he was 

lifted out of the ambulance. 

«• 

He died that evening. 

t. 

The Commandant is pleased with his new 
ambulances. He is not altogether displeased 
with me. 

We must have been very quick. For it was 
the Commandant’s car that we passed' at the 
fork of thf-j«oad. And either he arrived a few 

^ r* 

minutes after we got back • or we arrij^ed just 
as he had got in. Anyhow, we met in»tlr5 
porch. 

He and Ursula XOearmer and I went back to 
Melle again at once, •in the new car. It was 
nearly dark when we got there. 
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cared for; and of carrying stretchers over a 
turnip-field, that it was as much as she and Janet 
could do. But they came back from it with- 
out turning a hair. I have seen wom^p more 
dishevelled •pfter tramping a turnip-field in a 
' day’s partridge-shooting. 

They went off somewhere to find Dr. 'Wilson ; 
and we — Ursula Dearmer, the Commandant and 
I — ^hung ' about the village waiting for the 
wounded to be brought in. The village was 
crowded with French and Belgian troeps when 
we came into it. Then they gathered together 
and went on towards the field, and we followed 
them up the street. They called to us to stay 
under cover, or, ff we must walk up the^ street, to 
keep close under the houses, as the bullets might 
come flying at us any minute. 

No bullets came, however. It Was like 
Baerlaere, — it was like Lokeren — it was like 
every place I’ve been in, so far. Nothing 
came as long as there was a chance'- of, ife 
getting me. 

After that we\,drove down to the station. 
While we were hanging about there, a shell was 
hurled over this side of the tillage from the 
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Qerman batteries. It careered over the roofs, 
with a track that was luminous in the dusk, like a 
cmyed sheet of lightning. I don’t know where 
it fell atjd burst. 

We were told to stand out froirr under the 
station Tjuilding for fear it should be^struck. 

When we got back into the village we went 
into the inn and waited there in a long, narrow 
room, lit by a few small oil-lamps and trammed 
with soldiers. They were eating and drinking in 
vehenient* haste. Wherever the light from the 
lamps fell on them, you saw faces flushed and 
scarred under a blur of smoke and grime. Here 
and there a bandage showed up, violently white. 
On. th'' Jables enormous quantities of bread 
appeared and disappeared. 

These soldiers, with all their vehemence and 
violence,* were exceedingly lovable. One man 
brought me a chair ; another^ brought brea d and 
offered it. Charming smiles flashed through the 
grime. ^ 

At last, when we had found one man with a 
wounded hand, jve got into the ambulance and 
went back to Ghent. , 
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Saturday, loth 

I HAVE got ijomething to do again — at last I 

I am to help to look after Mr. . He has 

the pick of the Belgian Red Cross* women to 
nurse him, and they are angelically kind and very 
skilful, but he is not very happy with them. He 
says : “ These dear people are so good to -me, 

but I can’t make out what they say. I can’t tell 
them what I want.” He is pathetically glad -to 
have any English people with him. (Even I am 
a little better than a Belgian whom he cannot 
understand.) 

I sat with him all morning. The French boy 
has gone and he is alone in his room now. It 
seems that the kind Chaplain sat up with him all 
last night after his hard day at Melle. (I wish 
now I had stood by the Chaplain with his 
Matins. He has never tried to have them ^gain 
— given us up as an unholy crew, all except IVIr. 
Foster, whom he tlings to.) 

The morning w^f like half an hour, while it 
was going ; but when it was over I felt as if I 
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had been -nursing for weeks on end. There were 
so many little things to be done, and so much 
tb^t you mustn’t do, and the anxiety was appal- 
ling. J^don’t suppose there is a worse case in 
;the Hospital. He is perhaps a ?hade better 
to-day, but none of the medical stg.ff think that 
he can live. 

Madame E and Dr. Bird have shown me 

what to do, and what not to do. I tnust keep 
him all the time 'n the same position. I must 
give him» sips of iced broth, and little pieces of 
ice to suck every now and then. I must not let 
him try to raise himself in bed. I must not Jry 
to lift him myself. If we do lift him we must 
keep h’s J?ody tilted at the same angle. I must 
not give him <iny hot drinks and not too much 
cold drink. 

* . ♦ 

And fie is six foot high, so tall that his feet 
come through the blankets ^t the bo^-tem the 
bed ; and he ^keeps- sinking down in it all the 
time and wanting to raise himself up again. 
And his fever makes him restless. And 
he is always chirsty and he longs for hot 

tea more than iced wat^,#’and for more iced 

.water than is good for him. The iced broth 
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’ hands and face v'ith iced water and to give him ' 
little bits of ice to suck. Over and over again I 
do these things. And over and over again ke 
asks me, “ Do you mind ? ” 


He wears a little grey wooHen cord round his 
neck. SoVnething ha% gone from it. Whatever 
he has lost, they have left him his little woollen 
cord, as if some immense importance “attached 
to it. " 


♦ #**## 

d * 

He has fallen into a long doze. And at the 
end of the morning I left him sleeping. 

Some of the Corps have brought in trophies 
from the, battlefield — a fine grey cloak with a 
scaff^collar, a spiked helmet, a’ cuff with three 
buttons cut from the coat of a dea^ Geriian,, • 

These things make me sick. 1 see the boHy 
under the cloak, the head under ^e helmet, and 
the dead hand unde%t!iie cuff. 
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Afternoon. 

Saw Mr. Foster. He is to be sent back to 
, England for an operation. Dr. Wiljon is to take* 
him. He asked me if I thoughj: the Com- 
mandant would take him back again when he is 
better. « 

Saw the President about Mr. Foster.* He will 
not hear of his going back to England. He 
wants Ifim to stay in the Hospital and be 
o'perated on here. He promises the utmost care 
and .attention. He is most distressed to think 
that he should go. 

It'd.i^n’t occur to him in his kindness that it 
would be much more distressing if the Germans 
came into Ghent and interrupted the opg-a- 
tion. * 

Cabled Miss F. about her . Glasgow 
ambulance, ajking .her to* pay her staff if her 
funds ^an to it. Cabled British Red Cross to send 
Mr.^Gould and his scouting-car here instead of to 
France. Cabled Mr. Gould to get the British 
Red Cross to send lj,im hej^ 

Mr. Lam belt has been ill with malaria. He 
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has gone back to England to get well again and 
to repair the car that broke down at Lokeren.* 

Somebody else is to look after Mr. this 

afternoon. 

I have b«en given leave rather reluctantly to. 
sit up with him at night. , 

The Commandant is going to take me in 
Tom’s Daimler (Car i) to thq British lines to look 
for a base»for that temporary hospital which is still 
running in his head lilce a splendid dream. I do 
not see how, with the Germans a<: Melle, 
only four and a half miles off, any sort oi 
hospital is to be established on this side of 
Ghent. 

Tom, the chauffeur, does not look with favour 


* The fate of “ Mr. Lambert*’ and the scouting-car was one of 
those things that ought never to have happened, it turned out 
that the car was not the property of his paper, but hid own car, 
hired* and maintained by him at great expense ; that this brave and 
Jdevote^s^jgung American had joined our Corps before it left England 
and gone out to the front to wait for usj And he was Ijept wak- 
ing long after we got there, ^ 

* 

But if he didn’t see as much service at Ghent as he undertoolouto ’ 
see (though he did some fine things on his own even there), it was 
made up to him in Flanders afterwards, when^^ with the Comman- 
dant and other menjbers of thc^Corps, he distinguished himself by 
Bis* gallantry at Fumes and inVlij Battle of Dixmude. 

(For an account of his wife’s services see Posfscript.) 
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on the expedition. I have had to point out to 
him that a Field Ambulance is not^ as he would 
soy, the House of Commons, and that there is a 
certain propriety binding even on a chauffeur 
.and a limit to the freedom of the ♦speech you 
may apply to, your Commandant.^ This after- 
noon Tom has exceeded all the limits. The 
worst of Tom is tha^ while his tongue rages on 
the confines of revolt, he himself is punctilious 
to excess on the point of orders. Either he has 
orders or* he hasn’t them. If he has them he 
obeys them with a punctuality that puts every- 
body, else in the wrong. If he hasn’t them, an 
earthquake wouldn’t make him move. Such is 
his dervctipn to orders that he will insist on any 
one order holding good for an unlimited time 
after it has been given. 

So ndW, in defence of his manners, he urges 
that what with orders and counter-orders, the 
provocation is, more than 'flesh and blood can" 
stand. ’Tom himself is protest clothed in flesh 
and blood. 

To-day at twso o’clock Tom’s orders are that 
his car is to be ready, at tvfc^’ thirty.' My orders - 
are to be ready ki twenty niinutes. I am ready 
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in twenty minutes. The Commandant thinlts 
that he has transacted all his business and is ready 
in twenty minutes too. Tom and his car are lie- < 
where to be seen. I go to look for T(^. Tom 
is reported^s being last seen riding on a motor-* 
loiry towards^ the British lines in the company of- 
a detachment of British infantry. 

The chauffeur Tom is cosisidered to have dis- 
graced himself everlastingly. 

Punctually at two-thirty he appears with his 
car at the door of the “ Flandria.” • 

The Commandant is nowhere to be seen. Me 
has gone to look for Tom. 

I reprove Tom for the sin of unpunctuality, ' 
and he has me. , * • 

His orders were to be ready at two-thirty and 
he is ready at two-thirty. And it is nobody’s 
business what he did with himself ten* minutes 
befg re._ He wants ^ to know where the Com- 
mandant is. . , 

I go to look for the Commandant. 

The Commandant is reported to have been last 
seen going through the Hospital on his way to 
•the garage. ' I go :^und to. the garage through 
the Hospital; and the Commandant goes out 
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of the garage by the street. He was last seen 
in the garage. 

< He appears suddenly from some quarter where 
you wouldn’t expect him in the least. He 
.reproves Tom. * 

Tofla with considerable violence ^declares his 
righteousness. He has gathered to himself a 
friend, a Belgian Red Cross man, whose language 
he does not understand. ^But they exchange 
winks that surpass aul language. 

Then tite Commandant remembers that he has 
several cables to send off. He is seen disappear- 
ing in the direction of the Post and Telegraj>h 
Office. 

Totn s^yallows words that would be curses if I 
were not there. 

I keep my eyes fixed on the doors of the Post 
Office. *Ages pass. 

I go to the Post Office to look for idie Com- 
mandant. Ht^is not in tlie Telegraph Office. 
He ‘is hot in the Post Office. Tom keeps his 
eyes on the doors of both. 

More ages pass. Finally, the Commandant 
; appears from inside, the pf^'pital, which he has 
' not been seen td enter. 
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The chaufiEeur Tom dismounts and dr^ws from 
his car’s mysterious being sounds that express -the 
savage fury of his resentment. ■ 

You would think we were off now. But we 
only get a* far as a street somewhere near the. 
H6tel de la Poste. Here we wait for apparently- 
no reason in such tension that you can hear the 
ages pass. * 

The Gommandant^ disappears. 

Tom says something about there being no 
room for the wounded at this rate. • 

«r 

It seems his orders arc to go first to the British 
lines at a place whose name I forget, and then on 
to Melle. 

I remember Tom’s views on the ^subject of 
field-women. And suddenly I seem to und?r*' 
stand them. Tom is very like Lord Kitchenerlt;' 
He knows nothing about the aims and 'wants of 
modern womanhood and he cares less. The 
modern woman does not ask.to be, protected, does 
not want to be protected, and Tom, liET iidrd 
Kitchener, will go on protecting. You cannot 
elevate men like Lord Kitchener* and Tom above 
4he primitive plan^^f chivalry. Tom in the 
danger zone with a woman by hiS side feels about : 
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as peaceful and comfortable as a woman in 
the danger zone with a two-ydar-old baby in her 
lap. A bomb in his bedroom is one thing and a 
band of drunken Uhlans making for his women 
is anothelr. Tom’s nerves are rasked with 
problenis : Hqw the dickens is he to steer his 
car and protect his women at the same time ? 
And if it comes to a, toss-up between his women 
and his wounded ? You’ve got to stow, the silly 
things somewhere, and every one of them takes 
up the place of a wounded man. 

* "I get out of the car and tell the Commandant 
that I would rather not go than take up the 
place of a wounded man. 

He. orders me back to the car again. Tom 
seems inclined to regard me as a woman who has 
done her best. 

We g4 on a little way ancf stop again. And 
there springs out of the pavement a curious 
figure ij^at I have^ seen Somewhere before* in 
Ghe»cf I ca'bnot remember when or where. 
The figure tVears a check suit of extreme horsy- 
jaess and carrier a kodak in its hand. It is 
excited. • 

There is something about it that reminds me, 
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now of the eager little Englishman ^t Melle, 
These figures spriAg up everywhere in the trdck 
of a field ambulance. r 

When Tom sees it he groans in despair. 

The Commandant gets out and appears to be, 
offering it the hospitality of tte car." I am 
introduced. 

To my horror the figure, skips round in front 
of the ^ar, levels its kodak at my head and 
implores me to sit still. 

I am very rude. I tell it sternly to 
take that beastly thing away and go away it- 
self. 

It goes, rather startled. 

And we get off, somehow, without i«, and 
arrive at the end of the street. . ' 

Here Tom has orders to stop at the first hat- 
shop he comes to. “ 

The Commandant has lost his hat at Melle 
*(he has been wearing" little Janet’s Arctic cap, to 
the delight of everybody). He * has re- 
membered that he wants a hat and he thinks tliat 
he will get it now. t 

-At this point I l^feak down. I hear myself 
say “ Damn ” five times, softly but distinctly. 
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(Tliis afj:er reproving Tom for unfettered speech 
and potential insubordination.) 

Tom stops at a hat-shop. The Commandant 
to his'doom enters, and presently returns wearing 
a soft felt "hat of a vivid green. He asks me what 
I think’of it>\ 

I tell him all I think of it, and he says that if I 
feel like that about^it he’ll go in again and get 
another one. , 

I forget what I s.*id then except that I wanted 
to get on to Melle. That Melle was the place 
of all places where I most wished to be. 

Then, lest he might feel unhappy in his green 
hat, I said that if he would leave it out all night 

in the ^-ain and then sit on it no doubt time 

'' • 

and ''Weather and God would do something 
for it. 

This lAme we were off, and*when I realized it 
I said “ Hurray ! ”* 

Tom ,had not said^ anythJ!i*g for some consider- 
ableitime. ' ^ 

We fountf*the British lines in a little village 

• 

♦ I record these details (March ^ith, 1915) because the Com- 
mandant accused me subsecjueiitly total lack of ‘‘ balance 

upon this occasion. *# 
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just outside of Ghent. No place there for a base 
hospital. • 

We hung about here for twenty minutes, und 
the women and children came out to stare at us 
with innooent, pathetic faces. 

Somebody had stowed away one,^" the trophies. 
— the spiked German helmet — in the ambulance 
car, and the chauffeur Tom stuck it on a stick 
and held( it up before the British lines. It was 
greeted with cheers and a great shout of laughter 
from the troops ; and the villagers came running 
out of their houses to look ; they uttered little 
sharp and guttural cries of satisfaction. The 
whole thing was a bit savage and barbaric and 
horribly impressive. 

Finally we left the British lines and set^ put 
towards Melle by a cross-road. 

We got through all right. A Ihousand 
accidents. may delay his going, but once off, no 
barriers exist for the' Comn^andant. S^ted in 
the front of the car, utterly uqoertUrbed isf the 
chauffeur Tom’s sarcastic comments on men,^ 

1 V’ 

things and women, wrapped (apparently) in a 
beautiful dream, he 'looks straight ahead with*” 
eyes whose vagueness veils a deadly simplicity of . 
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purpose. . I marvel at the transfiguration of the 
Commandant. Before the W^r he was a fairly 
complex personality. Now he has ceased to exist 
as a separate individual. He is merged, vaguely 
and vastly, in his adventure. He is rfie Motor 
Ambulance t rajd Corps ; he is the ambulance 
car ; he is the electric spark and the continuous 
explosion that drives the thing along. It is 
useless to talk to him about anythisg that 
happened before the War or about anything that 
exists outside it. He would not admit that any- 
tKing did exist outside it. He is capable of 
forgetting the day of the week and the precise 
number female units in his company and the 
; amaurut standing to his credit at his banker’s, but, 
: once off, he is cock-sure of the shortest cut to the 
firing-linq, within a radius of fifty kilometres. 

Some*t»f us who have never seen a human 
phenomenon of this sort are rea^y to deny him 
an ' identity. They complain of his inveterate 
and d~piorabld lap^ of any sense of detail. This 
is absurd. Y6u might as well insist on a faithful 
representation of, the household furniture of the 
burgomaster of Zoetenaeg, ?vhich is the smallest 
village in Belgium, in drawing the map of Europe 
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to scale. At the critical moment this more than 
' cbntinental vastness gathers to a wedge-like 
determination that goes home. He means to get 
through. 

C’ ' ' I 

We ran*into Melle about an hour before sun- 
set. , . 

There had been a great slaughter of Germans 
on the field outside the- village where the, 
German® were still firing when the Corps left it. 
We found two of our cars drawn up by the side 
of the village street, close under the houses. The 
Chaplain, Ursula Dearmer and Mrs. Lambert 
\vere waiting in one of them, the new Daimler, 
with the chauffeur Newlands. Dr. 'V^Jilson was 
in Bert’s car with three wounded Ger|nan5. • He^ 
was sitting in front with one of them beside him.* 
They say that the enemy’s wounded sometimes 
fire on our surgeons and Red Cross men, and Dr. 

Wilson had a revolver about him when he went 

• ^ 

on the battle-field yesterday. H,e said he wasn’t 
taking any risks. The man ha. had got beside 
him to-day was only wounded in the foot, and 
had his hands entirely free to •do what he liked 
with. He looked farther a. low type, and at the 
first sight of him I thought ‘I shouldn’t have. 
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cared to-be alone with him anywhere on a dark 
night. * 

»-» And then I saw the look on his face. He was 
purely pathetic. He didn’t look at you. He 
stared in front of him down the road towards 
Ghent, in a dui^ helpless misery. Tljese unhappy 
German Tommies are afraid of us. They are 
told that we shall treat them badly, and some of 
them believe it. I wanted pr. Wilson t# let me 
get up and go with the poor fellow, but he 
wouldn’t. "He was sorry for him and very gentle. 
He* is always sorry for people and very gentle. 
So I knew that the German would be all right 
with him. But I should have liked to have gone. 
' We-fouijd Mrs. Torrence and Janet with M. 

— o» the other side of the street, left behind 
by Cr. Wilson. They have been working all day 
yesterday ‘and half the night and all this morning 
and afternoon on that hideous turnip-field. 
They ha\<£ seen things and combinations of things 
that 'hd forewar.ning imagination could have 
devised. La's^t night the car was fired on where 
it stood waiting for them in the village, and they 
Bad to race back to it .under*a shower of bullets-. 
They wwe as fresh as paint and very cheerful. 
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Mrs. Torrence was wearing a large silver order oit 
a broad blue ribbofi pinned to her khaki overcoat. 

It was given to her to-day as the reward of valour^ 
by the Belgian General in command here. Some- 
body took*it from the breast of a Prussian officer. 
She had coyered it up with hep" khaki ’scarf so 
that she might not seem to swank. 

Little Janet was with her> She always is with 
her. She looked ^younger than ever, more 
impassive than ever, more adorable than ever. 

I have got used to Mrs. Torrence and to Ursula 
Dearmer ; but I cannot get used to Janet. ' It 
always seems appalling to me that she should be 
here, strolling about the seat of War with her 
hands in her pockets, as if a battle were a cricket*' 
match at which you looked on between your 
innings. And yet there isn’t a man in the Corps 
who does his work better, and with mole courage 
and endurance, than this eighteen-year-old child. 

They told us that there were no French or 
Belgian wounded left, but that 'two ^^nded 
Germans were still lying over thefe among the. 
turnips. They w'ere waiting for our car to come ‘ 
out and take these ^en up. The car was now 
drawn up close under some building that lopke^-. 
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was too far and there wouldn’t be light- enough. 
He said that for two Belgians, or two French, or 
two British, it would be worth while taking risks^^ 
But for two Germans under German fire it 
wasn’t go6’d enough. 

But Mrs. , Torrence and Jane i and I didn’t 
agree with him. Wounded were wounded. We 
said we were going if he wasn’t. 

Then‘ the chauff'^ur Tom joined in. He 
refused to offer his car as a target for the 
enemy.* Our firm Belgian was equally de- 
termined. The Commandant, as if roused from 
his beautiful dream to a sudden realization of 
the horrors of war, absolutely forbade the 
expedition. 

It took place all the same. 

Tom’s car, planted there on our side of the 
street, hugging the wall, with its hood over its 
eyes, preserved its attitude of obstinate im- 
mobility. Newland’s car, hugging the* wall on 
the other side of the street, stood discree^^ *P*3rt 

"from the discussion. But a Belgian military 

» 

f This is no reflection oh Tom's courage. His chief objection 
was to driving three women^ jfo near the German lines.* The same 
consideration probably weighed with the CoSnmandant and M# ---w* 
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ambulance car ran up, smaller and more alert 
than ours. And a Belgian Artny Medical Officer 
.jftroUed up to see what was happening. 

•; We three advanced on that Army Medical 
Officer, Mrs. Torrence and Janet on his left and 
I on right. \ 

I shall always be grateful to that righteous 
man. He gave Mfs. Torrence and Janet leave 
to go, and he gave lye leaye to go witji them ; 
he gave us the military ambulance to go in and 
a Belgian tidier with a rifle to protect us. And 
he didn’t waste a second over ic. He just looked 
at us,, and smiled, and let us go. 

Mrs. Torrence got on to the ambulance beside 
the driveri Janet jumped on to one step and I 
on to the other, while the Commandant came 
up, trying to look stern, and told me to get 
down. * 

J hung on all the tighter. 

And fhen — r- •. * 

"What happened then was so ignominious, so 
sickening, that, if I were not sworn to the 
utmost possible ’realism in this record, I should 
suppress it in the interests gj human dignity. • 

Mrs. Torrencif, having the advantage of me in ' 
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weight, height, muscle and position, got up and 
tried to push me ’off the step. As she did this 
she said : “You can’t come. You’ll take up the 
place of a wounded man.” 

And I •found myself standing in the village 
street, while the car rushed out ai it, with Janet 
clinging on to the hood, like a little sailor to his 
shrouds. She was on the sivle next the German 
guns. , » r 

It was the most revolting thing that had 
happened to me yet, in a life filled with incidents 
that I have no desire to repeat. And it made 
me turn on the Commandant in a way that I do 
not like to think of. I believe I asked him how 
he could bear to let that kid go into t^e German 
lines, which was exactly what the poor man 
hadn’t done.* ^ 

Then we waited, Mrs. Lambert and I ini 
Tom’s car ; and the Commandant in the car 
with Ursula Dearmer and the ChaplaiiS on the 
other side of the street. 


^ ♦ The whole thing was a piece of rank* insubordination! The 
Commandant w^ entirely right to forbid the expedition, and We 
were entirely wrong in disobeying hifn. But it v^as one of thpse 
wrong things that I would do again to-mortow. 
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We were dreadfully silent now. We stared at 
objects that had no earthly 'interest for us as if 
our lives depended on mastering their detail. 
y/e were thus aware of a beautiful little Belgian 
house, standing back from the village street down'® 
a short turnijig, a cream-coloured house with 
‘green shutters and a roof of rose-red tiles, and a 
very small* poplar *ree mounting guard beside it. 
This house and its tree were vivid and^ very still. 
They stood back in an atmosphere of their own, 
an atmosphere of perfect but utterly unreal 
peace. And as long as our memories endure, 
that house which we never saw before, and shall 
probably never see again, is bound up with*the 
, fata of Mrs. Torrence and Janet McNeil. 

We thought we should have an hour to wait 
before they came back, if they ever did come. 
We waited for them during a whole dreadful 
. lifetime. 


' In something less than half an hour the mjli- 
;^ry ambj^lance came swinging round the turn of. 
thjj road, with» Mrs. Tor^nce and the Kid, and;, 
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the two German wounded with them on the 
stretchers. f 

Those Germans never thought that they werC' 
going to be saved. They couldn’t get over it 
— that tw4B Englishwomen should have gone 
through their fire, for them ! ^s they were 
being carried through the fire they said: “We 
shall never forget what you’ ve^ done for' us. God; 
will bless you for it.” 

Mrs. Torrence asked them, “ What will you do 
for us if we are taken prisoner ? ” « 

And they said : “ We will do all we can to 
save you.” 


Antwerp is said to have fallen. ;• * 

Antwerp is said to be holding its own well-.* 

All evening the watching Taubc has been 

^ C 

hanging over Ghent. ^ 

Mrs. Torrence and Janet have gone back with " 
the ambulance to Melle. 

Ni*ghYy'\ 

Sat up all night with Mr. . ' * > 

There is one night nurse for all the wards bh 

.this floor, and «he has 5 serious case to watch in 
' ^1' 

* Antwerp had surrendered on Fridslfr, the 9th. 
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another, room. But I can call her if I want help. 
And there is the chemist wh« sleeps in the room 
‘next door, who will come if I go in and wake 
him up. And there are our own four doctors 
upstairs. And the infirmiers. It ought to be all* 
right. 

As a matter of fact it was the most terrible 
night I have ever spent in my life; and I have 
lived through a good many^ terrible nigl^ts in sick- 
rooms. But no amount of amateur nursing can 
mke the place of training or of the self-confidence 
of knowing you are trained. And even if you 
are trained, no amount of medical nursing will 
prepare you for a bad surgical case. To begin 
,witk, I had never nursed a patient so tall and 
heavy that I couldn’t lift him by sheer strength 
and a sort of amateur knack. 

And ‘though in theory it was reassuring to 
kpow that you could call the night nufse and the 
chemist and tjie fo.ur doctors and the infirmiers^ 
in practice if didn’t work out quite so easily as it 
sounded. * When the night nurse came she 
' couldn’t lift any more than I could; and she 
had a gr^er command of discouraging criticism , 
g-than of usefuli practical^ suggestion. And the 
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kneel by his bed with my two arms thrust to- 
gether under the hollow of kis back, supporting 
it. I had nothing at hand that was small enough 
or firm enough but my arms. 

That night I would have given Cf-erything I 
possess, and everything I have ever done, to have 
been a trained nurse. 

To make matters worse, I had an atrocious 
cough, acquired at the Hotel de la Po^te. The 
chemist had made up some medicine for it, but 
the poor busy dispensary clerk had forgotten to 
sfend it to- my room. I had to stop it by an 
expenditure of will when I wanted every atom of 
will to keep my patient quiet and send him* to 
^sleep, if possible, without his morphia piqpres. 
He is only to have one if he is restless or in pain. 

And to-night he wanted more than ever, to 
talk whfcn he woke. And his conversation in the 
ifight is even more lacerating than hi§ conversa- 
tion irf the da^. For all the time, often in pain* 
always in ex\:rero« discomfort, he is thinking of 
other people. 

' , First of all be asked me if I had any books, and 
I thoughyfaat he vvanteef me to read to him. I 
told I wa» afraid h^ mustn’t be read to, he 
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must go to sleep. And he said : “ I mean for 

you to read yourselh— to pass the time.” 

He is afraid that I shall be bored by sitting up ■ 
with him, that I shall tire myself, that I shall 
make my cf>ugh worse. He asks me if I think he 
will ever be well enough to play games. That is 
what he has always wanted to do most. 

And then he begins to tell me about his 
mother. 

He tells me things that I have no right to put 
down here. 

There is nothing that I can do for him but to 
will. And I will hard, or I pray — I don’t know 
which it is ; your acutest willing and your 
intensest prayer are indistinguishable. . And it. 
seems to work. I will — or I pray — that he shall 
lie still without morphia, and that he shall have 
no pain. And he lies still, without pain.* I will 
— or I pray — that he shall sleep without morphia. 
And he sleeps (I think that in spite of his extreme 
discomfort, he must have slept -the best part of 
the night). And because it seems to wbrk, I will 
— or I pray — that he shall get well. 

There are many things that ob:^ruct this 
process as fast as it is begun : your sensatipn of 
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sight and touch ; the swarms and streams of 
images that your brain throws out ; and the 
Karushing obsession of your fear. This last is like 
a dead weight that you hold off you with your 
arms stretched out. Your arms sink and drop 
under it perpetually and have to be raised again. 
At last the weight goes. And the sensations go, 
and the swarms and streams of images go, and 
there is nothing before you and around you but 
a clear blank darkncos where your will vibrates. 

Only oitt avenue of sense is left open. You 
are lost to the very memories of touch and sight, 
but you are intensely conscious of every sound 
from the bed, every movement of the sleeper. 
And. while one half of you only lives in that pure 

^ '4 

and effortless vibration, the other half is aware of 
the least change in the rhythm of his breathing. 

It is this rhythm that I can tell whether he 
is asleep or awake. This rhythm of his breathing, 
and the rhytl^m of his sleeping and his waHng* 
measure out the night for me. It goes like one 
hour. 

And yet I have spent months of nights watch- 
ing in thisj^m. if.ts bloifd walls are as fainiliar 
to m^^rfne walls of roorof where I have lived 
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long time ; I know with a profound and intimate 
knowledge every cri«kle in the red shade of the 
electric bulb that hangs on the inner walb 
between the two beds, the shape and position of 
every object on the night table in "^the little 
white-tiled dressing-room ; I know every trick 
of the inner and outer doors leading to the 
corridor, and the long grey lane of the corridor, 
and the room that I must go through to find ice, 
and the face of the little ward-maid who sleeps 
there, who wants to get up and break the ice for 
me every time. I have known the little ward-mai3 
all my life ; I have known the night nurse all my 
life, with her white face and sharp black eyes, 
and all my life I have not cared for her^ All my 
life I have known and cared only for the‘ wounded 
man on.the bed. 

I have known every sound of his vt)ice and 
every line of his face and hands (the face and 
‘hands that he asks ‘nfe to wash, over and over 
again, if I don’t mind), and the strong springing 
of his dark hair from his forehead and fcvery little 
feathery tuft of beard on his chin. And I have 
known no other meastii-e of time thaq^he rhythm 
of Hs breathing, no iiaark or sign of frnie than 
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the blaqk crescent of his eyelashes when the lids 
are closed, and the curling blue of his eyes when 
^hey open. His eyes always smile as they open, 
as if he apologized for waking when he knows 
that I want him to sleep. And I hrye known 
these things so^ long that each one of them is 
already like a separate wound in my memory.* 
He sums up for me *11 the heroism and the agony 
and waste of the defence ^of Antwerp^ all the 
heroism and agony anS waste of war. 

About midnight [?] he wakes and tells me he 
has had a jolly dream. He dreamed that he was 
running in a field in England, running in a big 
race, that he led the race and won it. 


Sunday, iith: 

Oke bad symptom is disappearing. .Towards 
dawn it ‘has aliaost gone. He really does seem 
stronger. * 

* Even now, when I tarn asked if I did any nursing when I was in 
Belgium I have to ijunk before I answw : Only, for one morning 
and one nigh t. would %till be ^uch truer to say, “ I 'was 
nursing al^hc time." *• ^ 


-57 
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<> 5 a.m. 

He has had no return of pain or restlessness. 
But he was to have a morphia fi(^Te at five 
o’clock, and they have given it to him .to make 
sure. 


8 a.m. 

\ 

The night has not been so terrible, after all. It 
has gone like an hour and I have left hijn 
sleeping. 

1 1 am not in the least bit tired ; I never felt 
drowsy once, and my cough has nearly gone. 

**•**•. 

Antwerp has fallen. 

^Taub^ over Ghent in the night. 

Six doctors have seen Mr.. — They all say 
he is ever so much better, t Th^y even say 4ie 
may live — that he has a good chance." 

Dr. Wilson is taking Mr. Foster to England 
this morning. 

Went back to tlft“ Hotel Cecil to sleep fpr 
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an hour- or two. An enormous oval table-top 
is leaning flat against the wall * but by no possi- 
bility can it be set up. Still, the landlord said 
he would find a table, and he has found one. 

Went back to the ‘‘ Flandria ” for lifhch. In 

* 

the mess-room* Janet tells me thaJ: Mr. ’s 

case has been taken out of my hands. I am not 
to try to do any more nursing. 

Little Janet looks a| if she* were trying io soften 
a blow. But it isn’t a blow. Far from it. It 
is.the end o^ an intolerable responsibility. 

^he Commandant and the Chaplain started 
about nine or ten this morning for Melle, and 
are not back yet. 

* -expect that we may have to clear out of 
Ghent before to-morrow. 

Mr. Riley, Mrs. Lambert aryi Janet have gone 
in the second car to Melle. 

I waited in all afternoon on the chance .of 

# » 

being taken wh«en the Commandant comes and 
g6es out a^am. 

. 44S- 

He is not Mck yet.* I am. very anxious. The 
Germ|4s may bd*in Melle oy now. 
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One of the old officials in peaked .caps has 
called on me solemnly this afternoon. He is the 
most mysterious of them all, an old man with ar 
white moustache, who never seems to do any- 
thing hue hang about. He is certainly not an 
infirmier. He called ostensibly to ask some 
question and remained to talk. I think he 
thought he would pump •me. He began by 
asking if we women ^enjoyed going out with the 
Field Ambulance ; he si/pposed we felt very 
daring and looked on the whole thing as an 
adventure. I detected some sinister intention, 
and replied that that was not exactly the, idea ; 

c 

that our women went out to help to save the 

lives of the wounded soldiers, and that they had 

« 

succeeded in this object over and over again ; 
and that I didn’t imagine they thought of any- 
thing much except their duty. We* certainly 

were not out for amusement. 

« * 

Then he took an'ot’ner line. ^le told me that 
the reason why our Ambulance* is to be put 
under the charge of the British Geneftl here (we 
had heard that the whole of the Belgian Army 
was shortly -to be Under .the caijifrol of the 
British, and the whol^ of the Belgian“*K^ Cross 
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with it) — the reason is that its behaviour in 
going into the firing-line h#s been criticized. 
’And when I ask him on what grounds, it turns 
out that somebody thinks there is a risk of our 
Ambulance drawing down the fire on tiTe lines it 
serves. I told .him that in all thf time I had 
been with the Ambulance it had never placed 
itself in any position that could possibly have 
drawn down fire on the Belgians, and th^t I had 
never heard of any sirigle instance of this danger ; 
and I made*him confess that there was no proof 
or even rumou" of any single instance when it 
had occurred. I further told the old gentleman 
very plainly that these things ought not to be 
said o . repeated, and that every man and woman 
in the English Ambulance would rather lose 
their own life than risk that of one Belgian 
soldier. 

The old gentleman was somewhat .flattenjed 
out before he. left, me; liaving “ parjaitement 
compris."” ' ‘ t 

It is a "delicious idea that*^ Kitchener and 
Joffre should ‘be reorganizing the Allied 
Armies beca>1fe of the behaviour of our Ambu- 
lance. 
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There are Gordon Highlanders in Ghent.* 

* 

######' 

Wentvover to the Convent de Saint Pierre, 
where Miss Ashley-Smith is with her British 
wounded. I had to warn her that the Germans 
may come in to-night. I* had told the Com- 
mandant about her yesterday, and arranged with 
him that we should take* her and her British 
away in our Ambulance if we have tcf go. I had 
to find out how many there would tfe to take. ’ 

The Convent is a little way beyond the Place 
on the boulevard. I knew it by the Red Cross 
hanging from the upper windows. £veryjthing 
is as happy and peaceful here as if (jhent were 
not on the eve of an invasion. ’ The nuns took 
me to Miss Ashley-Smith in her ward.* I hardly 
knew her, for she had changed the uniform of 
the British Field Hos^italf for tlje white linen of 

the Belgian Red Cross. I fofend her in charge of 
>. * 

My Day-Book ends abruptly here ; and I have no note of the 
events that followed. ^ 

Incorrect. It was, I. believe, fhe unifor^of^he First Aid 
Nursing Yeomanry Corps. ^ 
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the ward. Absolutely unperturbed by the news, 
she went on superintending the disposal of a 
table of surgical instruments. She would not 
consent to come with us at first. But the nuns 
persuaded* her that she would do no^good by 
remaining. 

i am to com*e again and tell hef what time to 
be ready with h^ w'ounded, when we know 
whether we are going and when. 

Came back to the “ Ffandria ” and finished 
entries in my Dav-Bsok. 

Evening. 

Thh Cojjimandant has come back from Melle ; 
but he is* going there again almost directly. He 
has been to 'the British lines, and heard for 
certain rthat the Germans 'will be in Ghent 
before morning. We have orders to clear out 
before two in the mornkig. I am to have* all 
his things packed ^y midnight. 

The British Consul has left JiSfient. 

The news spjead through the “ Flandria.” 

Max has<,gone about all day with a scared, 
whit^ace. They’ say te is suffering from cold 
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feet. But I will not believe it. He has just 
appeared in the nvess-room and summoned me 
mysteriously. He takes me along the corridor to ‘ 
that room of his which he is so proud of. There 
is a brar^-new uniform lying on the* bed, the 
uniform of a French soldier of the line'. Max 

t • . 

handles it with love and holy adoration, as a 
priest handles his sacred vestments. He takes it 
in his arms, he spreads before me the grey-blue 
coat, the grey-blue trouse/s, and his queer eyes 
are in their solemnity large and qufet as dark 
moons. ’ 

Max is going to rejoin his regiment. 

It is sheer nervous excitement that gave him 
that wild, white face. « ^ 

Max is confident that we shall meet again ; 
and I have a horrid vision of M*ax carried on a 
bloody stretcher, a brutally wounded MJx. 

He has given me his address in Brussels, which 

I f 

‘will not find him thtrfi for long eijough : if ever. 

Jean also is to rejoin his re^ment. 

Marie, the bOnf’e, stands at the ddbr of the 
service room and watches us with frightened 
eyes. She follows m6 into ,the nress-room and 
shuts the door. The poor thing^-has beeS|^eized 
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with panic, and her one idea is to get away from 
Ghent. Can I find a place far her on one of our 
ambulance cars ? She will squeeze in any- 
where, she will stand outside on the step. Will I 
take her back to England ? She will As any sort 
of work*, no matter what, and she won’t ask for 
wages if only I will take her there. I tell her 
we are not going t® England. We are going to 
Bruges. We have to follow the Belgian Army 
wherever it is sen... * * 

Then \^11 I take her to Bruges ? She has a 
mother thei-e. 

It is ghastly. I have to tell her that it is 
impossible ; that there will be no place for her in 
the, ; , nbiiiance cars, that they will be crammed 
with wounded, that we will have to stand on the 
steps ourselves," that 1 do not know how many we 
shall haVe to take from the Convent, or how 
many from the hospitals ; that I can do nothing 
without the Cpmmandanlf s 'orders, and that thd 


Commandant is n<6t here. And she pleads, and 
implores.* She cannot believ^'^at we can be so 
cruel, and I find my voice growing hard and 
stern with sJreer, w/enchiftg pity. . At last I tell 
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done, but that I am afraid that there will not be 
room. She stays, ^she clings, trying to extort 
through pity a more certain promise, and I have 
to tell her to go. She goes, looking at me with 
the dull ;gsentment of a helpless creature whom 
I have hurt. The fact that she has left ’me sick 
with pity will not do her any good. ‘ Nothing 
can do her any good but .that place on the 
ambulance which I have no power to give her. 
For Marie is not the only one. 

I see all the servants in the “ Flandria ” coming 
to me before the night is over, and (flinging and 
pleading for a place in the ambulance cars. 

And this is only the beginning. After Marie 
comes Janet McNeil. She, poor child, ^ has 
surrendered to the overpowering assaUlt on her 
feelings and has pledged herself to smuggle the 

four young childrefi of Madame •into the 

ambulance somehow. I don’t see .how it was 
•possible for her to .endure the a-^ony of refusing 
this, request. But what wp are to do with 
four young ^Idren in cars packed with 
wounded soldiers, through all, the stages of 

the Belgian Army’s retreat ! • 

The next problem ^.,that faced me tiigs the 
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Commandant’s packing — how to get all the 
things he had brought witlj him into one small 
Gladstone hag and a sleeping-sack. There was a 
blue serge suit, two sleeping-suits, a large 
Burberry,* a great many pocket-hanjjkerchiefs, 
socks Jftid stockings, an assortment of neckties, a 
quantity of small miscellaneous ‘objects whose 
fugitive tendencies he proposed to frustrate by 
confinement in a large tin biscuit-box ; there was 
the biscuit-box ItseM, a tobacco-tin, a’packet of 
Gillette razors, a pipe, a leather case containing 
some electric apparatus, and a fat scarlet volume : 
Freud’s “ Psychopathology of Everyday Life.” All 
these things he had pointed out to me as fhey 
•laj’ t’ng on the bed or strewn about the room. 
He had 'impressed on me the absolute necessity 
of packing every one of them, and by the 
pathetic grouping around fhe Gladstone bag of 
the biscuit-box, the tobacco-tin, the case of 
instruments and Fieudf gathered that be 
, believed that they would all enter the bag 
placably*and be contained in^-^ith ease. 

The night is still young. 

I pack th» Gladstone teg. By .alternate coax- 
ing aftd coercion Freud ind the tobacco-tm and 
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the biscuit-box occupy it amicably enough ; but 
the case of instruments offers an unconquerable 
resistance. 

The night is not quite so young as it has been, 
and I think I must have left off packing to run 
over to the Hotel Cecil and pay my bill ; for I 
remember going out into the Place and seeing a 
crowd drawn up in the middle of it before the 
“ Flandria.” An official was addressing this 
crowd, ordering them to giie up their revolvers 
and any arms they had on them. ’ 

The fate of Ghent depends on absolute 
obedience to this order. 

When I get back I find Mrs. Torrence dpwn- 
stairs in the hall of the “ Flandria.” J ask Jiers 
what we had better do about our refugee children. 
She says we can do nothing. Thefe must be no 
refugee children. *How can there b5 in an 
ambulance packed with wounded men ? When 

« i 

I tell her that the chSdVen will cer;tainly be there 
if somebody doesn’t do something to stop them,, 
she goes off to d'3^l^, I do not envy her'^mr job. 
She is not enjoying it herself. First of all she 
has got to break it to*^ Janet. And Janet will 
have to break it to the ij^iother. 
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As to poor Marie, she is out of the question. 
I shall have to break it to M%rie. 

The night goes on. I sit with Mr. for a 

little while. I have still to finish the Com- 
mandantV packing ; I have not pet h^gun my 
own, aifd it is time that 1 should go round to the 
Convent to tefl Miss Ashley-Smitlfi to be ready 
with her British before two o’clock. 

I sit with him for what seems a very long 
time. It is appalling! to me that the tiihc should 
seem long.* For it is really such a little while, 
and when it if over there will be nothing more 
that I shall ever do for him. This thought is 
not prominent and vivid ; it is barely discernible ; 
hti*'. is jchere, a dull background of pain under 
my anxiAy for the safety of the English over 
there in the Couvent de Saint Pierre. It is more 
than time that I should go 9nd tell them to be 
ready. 

He holds out his handft^o be sporiged “if I* 
^on’t mind.’’ I sponge them over and over 
again widi iced water and eau^d (/Cologne, gently 
and very slowly, I am afraid lest he should be 
aware that there is any Iftirry. T^he time goes 
on, aqd my anxiety becomes acuter every minute, 
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till with each slow, lingering turn of my hand I 
think, “ If I don’t go soon it will be too late.” 

I hear that the children will be all right. 
Somebody has had a crise de nerfs, and Janet wa§ 
the victii?!. 

It is past midnight, and very dark. The Place 
and the boulevards are deserted. I cannot see 
the Red Cross flag hanging from the window of 
the Convent. The Uoulevards look all the same 
in the blackness, and I turh up the one to the 
left. I run on and on very fast, but Ircannot see 
the white flag with the red cross anywhere; I 
ruii back, thinking I must have passed it, turn 
and go on again. 

There is nobody in sight. No sound'any where 
but the sound of my own feet running faster and 
faster up the wrong boulevard. 

At last I know I have gone too far, tKe houses 
are. entirely strange. I run back to the Place to 
get my bearings, aiifi start agaiiit I run faster 
than? ever. I p^s a solitary civilian coming down 
the boulevard. The place is so empty and so 
still that he and I seem to be the only things 
alive, and awake in this quarter of the town. As 
I pass he turns to look Jitter me, rvonderingujt the 
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solitary lady running so fast at this hour of the 
morning. I see the Red #Cross flag in the 
distance, and 1 come to a door that looks like 
the door^of the Convent. It is the door of the 
Convent * * 

I ring the bell. I ring it man;^ times. No- 
body comes. 

I ring a little louder. A tired lay sister puts 
her head out of an upper ,v indow and asks me 
what I want. 1 tell* her. She is rather cross 
and says I^e come to the wrong door. I must 
go to the second door ; and she puts her head in 
and shuts the window with a clang that expresses 
her just resentment. 

. I ( to.the second door, and ring many times 
again. And another lay sister puts her head out 
of an upper window. 

She is*gentle but sleepy and very slow. She 
cannot take it in all at once. She says^ they.^are 
all asleep in th^ Convent, 5*d she does not like to' 
wake them. She says this several times, so that I 
may uadCrstand. , 

1 am exasperated. 

“ Mais, M<fdame—de grace ! Cat peut-Hre la 
vie otkla mort ill 
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The minute I’ve said it it sounds to nje melo- 
dramatic and absurd. I am melodramatic and 
absurd, with my running feet, and my small 
figure and earnest, upturned face, standing under 
a Convect wall at midnight, and talking about la 
vie et la mart. It is too improbable, /'am too 
improbable. I feel that I am making a fuss out 
of all proportion to the occasion. And I am 
sorry for frightening^ the poor lay sister all for 
nothing. ' t 

Very soon, down the south-east* road, the 
Germans will be marching upon Ghent. 

And I cannot realize it. The whole thing is 
too improbable. 

But the lay sister has understood ^this time. 
She will go and wake the porteress. She js not 
at all frightened. 

I wait a little longer, and presently the 
porteress opens the door. When she hears my 
‘message she goes awpjl, and retui;ns after a little 
whije with one of the nuns. > 

They are very 9,uiet, very kind, and ^icolutely 
unafraid. They say that Miss Ashley-Smith and 
her British wounded* shall be re«dy before [f] 
two o’clock. V 
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I go back to the Flandria.” 

The Commandant, who went out to Melle in 
Tom’s car, has not come back yet. 

I think Ursula Dearmei and Mrs. Lambert 
have gone* to bed. They are not taSlng the 
Germans very seriously. 

Theie is nobody in the mess-room but the 
other three chauffeifrs, Bert, Tom and Newlands. 
Newlands has just come ^back from ^Ostend. 
They have had nc sApper. We bustle about 
to find SQm^. 

Wr all kno\/ the Germans are coming into 
Ghent. But we do not speak of it. We are all 
very polite, almost supernaturally gentle, and 
ver) i Jid to each other. The beautiful manners 
of Newlands are conspicuous in this hour, the 
tragedy of whicli we are affecting to ignore.* I 
behave as*if there was nothing so important in 
the world as cutting bread for Newlands. 
Newlands beha^^es as if tifef® were nothing so 
important as letchmg a bcfttle of formamkit, 
which iK'lias with him, to cuie my cough. (It 
has burst out again worse than ever after the 
unnatural repression of last night.) • 

When the chauifeurs ar^previded with supper 
275 18 
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I go into the Commandant’s room and finish his 
packing. The tier, the pocket-handkerchiefs and 
the collars are all safe in the Gladstone bag. 
Only the underclothing and the suits remain, and 
there io any amount of room for them in the 
hold-all. 

I roll up the blue serge coat, and the trousers, 
and the waistcoat very smooth and tight, also 
the underclothes. It seems very simple. I have 
only got to put them in, the hold-all and then 
roll it up, smooth and tight, too » 

It would have been simple, if the hold-alb bad 
been a simple hold-all and if it had been nothing 
more. But it was also a sleeping-bag and a field- 
tent. As sleeping-bag, it was provided with ,a 
thick blanket which took up most ol the room 
inside, and a waterproof sheet which was part of 
itself. As field-tent, it had large protruding 
flanges, shaped like jib-sails, and a complicated 
system of ropes. * 

First of all I tucked in the jib-sails and rop.es 
and laid them as fiat as might be on drew bottom 
of the sleeping-bag, with the Hanket on the top 
of them. Then I picked the cic/thes on the to|> 
of the blanket and tuyned it oyer them to- make 
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all snug; I buttoned up the waterproof sheet 
^ over everything, rolled up .the hold -all and 
secured it with its straps. This was only done 
by much stratagem and strength, by desperate 
tugging afid pushing, and by lying flas» on my 
waist or? the rolled-up half to keep it quiet while 
I brought the loose half over. No sooner had I 
secured the hold-ali by its straps than I realized 
that it was no more a hold-all than it was a 
sleeping-bag ana a fielil-tent, and that its*contents 
were e:s£04i^d to the weather down one side, where 
they bulged through the spaces that yawned 
between the buttons, strained almost to burst- 
ing* . 

• lielieved in the genius that had devised 

this trinity. Clearly the jib-sails which made it 
a field-tent were intended to serve also as the 
pockets of the hold-all. 1 hhd done wrong to 
fl’itten them out and tuck them in, frustrating 
the fulfilment pf their Mfistion. It was not 
acting fairly by the inventor. 

I unpacked the hold-all, I mean the field-tent. 

Then, with the Commandant’s clothes again 
lying round me«on the flool* I grapp.led with the 
mysteiy of the jib-sails and their cords. The 
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jib-sails and their cords were, so to speak, the 
heart of this infernal triple entity. 

They were treacherous. They had all the 
appearance of pockets, but owing to the intricate 
and malign relations of their cords, 'it was im- 
possible to deal faithfully with them on this foot- 
ing. When the contents had been packed inside 
them, the field-tent asserted ‘itself as against the 
hold-all and refused to roll up. And I am sure 
that if the field-tent had had to be set up in a 
field in a hurry, the hold-all and the sieeping-bag 
would have arisen and insisted on their cbri- 
substantial rights. 

I impacked the field-tent and packed .it all 
over again exactly as I had packed it before, .but 
more carefully, swearing gently and continuously, 
as I tugged with my arms and pushed with my 
knees, and pressed hard on it with my waist to 
keep it still. I cursed the day when I had first 
"heard of it ; I cursed \nyseIf.for giving it to the 
Comniandant ; more' than alb I cursed the com-, 
bined ingenuity and levity of its creator ,'wlio had 
indulged his fantasy at our expense, without a 
thought to the actual conditions of the retreat of 
armies and of ambulances. 
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And in the middle of it all Janet feme in, and 
curled herself up in a corner, ^nd forecast luridly 
and inconsolably the possible fate of her friends, 
the nurses in the Flandria.’^ For the moment 
her coolness and her wise impassivity hifd gone. 
Her behaviour was lacerating. 

This was the very worst moment we had come 
to yet.'*' • 

And it seemed that Ursvja Dearmer and Mrs. 
Lambert had gone bed, regardless of the re- 
treat fromjGhent. 

* Somewhere in the small hours of the morning 
the Commandant came back from Melle.f 

# # * # # 

« 

It is nearly two o’clock. Downstairs, in' the 
great silent hall two British wounded are waiting 

* It was so bad that it made forget to psPck the Com-, 
mandant’s Burberry Jnd his Gilletfe razors and his pipe. 

* *f The Commandant had had an adventure. The Belgian *^guide 

mistook "^the road and brought the car ^straight into the German 
lines instead of the British lines where it had been sent. If the 
Germans hadn't becy;^ preoccupied wkh firing at that moment, the 
Comi|iandant and Ascot ancf the Bel|fian would all have been- taken 
priionef, • • 

^7 
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for some ambulance to take them to the Station. 
They are sitting bdlt upright on chairs near the 
doorway, their heads nodding with drowsiness. 
Ore or two Belgian Red Cross men wait beside 
them. iDpposite them, on three other chairs, the 

three doctors, Pr. Haynes, Dr. Bi^d and £)r. 

sit waiting for our own ambulance to take them. 
They have been up all nigKt and are utterly 
exhausted. They sk, fast asleep, with their 
heads bowed on their breasfs. 

Outside, the darkness has mist and*a»Eaitt’ cold 
sting in it. 

A wretched ambulance wagon drawn by- two 
horses is driven up to the door. It had a Jiood 
once, but the hood has disappeared and only -the* 
naked hoops remain. The British wounded, from 
two [r] other hospitaL are packed in it in two 
rows. They sit bolt upright under llm hoops, 
^exposed tg mist and to the raw cold sting of the 
night; some of theiT?*wear -thc'fr blankets like 
shavfls over their shbulders Ss they were takers 
from their beds. • The shawls and the* head 
bandages give these JBriiish a ’stiange, foreign 
look,, infinitely helpless.Jnfinkely pitiful. 

Nobody seems to 1^ out idiere but *Mrs. 
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Torrence and one or two Belgian • Red Cross 
men. She and I help to get ,our two men taken 
gently out of the hall and stowed away in the 
ambulance wagon. There are not enough 
blankets. *We try to find some. :» 

At the last minute two bearers come forward, 
carrying a third. He is tall and thin; he is 
wrapped in a coat Sung loosely over his sleeping- 
jacket ; he wears a turban of bandages ; his long 
bare feet stick out he is carried alofig. It is 
Camcront Jny poor Highlander, who was shot 
through the brain. 

They lift him, very gently, into the wagon. 

Then, very gently, they lift him out again. 

■This attempt to save him is desperate. He is 
dying. 

They carry him up the steps and stand him 
there wfth his naked feet dn the stone. It is 
anguish to see those thin white feet on the 
stone; I take, off my f^at* and put it under 
.them. ' • , 

♦ 

It ts all I can do for him. 

Presently they carry him back into the 
Hospital. • , • 

They can’t find any blankets. 1 run over to 
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the Hotel Cecil for my thick, warm travelling- 
rug to wrap round the knees of the wounded, 
shivering in the wagon. 

It is all I can do for them. 

And^resently the wagon is turned round, 
slowly, almost solemnly, and driven off Into the 
darkness and the cold mist, with its load of weird 
and piteous figures, wTapped in blankets like 
shawls. Their bandages show blurred white 
spots in the mist, and they^re gone. 

It is horrible. 


I am reminded that I have not pack^l yet, nor. 
dressed for the journey. I go over ancf pack atTd 
dress. I leave behind what I don’t need and it 
takes seven minutes.* There is something sad and 
terrible about the little hotel, and its proprietors 
.and their* daughter^ wjio has parted on me. 
They have so much j:he air pf w'aking, of being, 
on t^e eve. They hang about doing nothing. 
They sit mournfully in a corruer of the half- 
darkened restaurant. ‘As I com^ and go they 
smile at me with the' patient Belgian smilewthat 

2 ^ 
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says, “ Cest triste, nest-ce pas and no 


The landlord puts on his soft brown felt hat 


and canies lii 


'■luggage 


over to the “ Flandria.” 


He stays* there, hanging about the* porch, 
fascinated by these preparations for departure. 
There is the same terrible half-darkness here, the 
same expectant stillness. Now and then the 
servants of the hospital look at each other and 
there are whisperings, mutterings. Tlfey sound 
sinister Mfriehow and inimical. Or perhaps I 
imagine this because I do not take kindly to 
retreating. Anyhow 1 am only aware of them 
afterwards. For now it is time to go and fetch 
.Miss Ashky-Smilh and her three wounded men 
from the Convent. 

Tom has cOme up with his first ambulaiice 
car. H<? is waiting for order# in the porch. His 
enormous motor goggles are pushed up over the 
peak of his cap. They.malte it look like some* 
formidable helmet. • They give an air of master- 
ship to Tom’s face. At this last hour it wears 
its expression of righteous protest, of volcanic 
patience, of exasperated di^bipline. , 

The Commapdant is 'nowhere to be seen. 
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And every fninute of his delay increases Tom’s 
' sense of tortured integrity. 

I tell Tom that he is to drive me once to 
the Convent de Saint Pierre. I^^wants to know 
what fcff. * 

I tell him it js to fetch Miss Ashley-Siiiith and 
three British wounded. 

He shrugs his shoulders. 'He knows nothing 
about the Convent ^e Saint Pierre and Miss 
Ashlcy-Smith and three British wounded, and his 
shrug implies that he cares less. * 

And he says he has no orders to go and fetch 
them. 

• * 

I perceive that in this supreme moment Ji am 
against Tom’s superstition. He vven’t move- 
anywhere without orders. It is his one means of 
putting himself in the right and everybody else 
in the wrong. ^ • 

And the worst of it is he is right. 

I am also up against ^Tom’^ seA prejudices. I 
remember that he is «aid to 4iave sworn with an, 
oath that he wasn’j going to take orders^ from 
any woman. • 

And the Commandant is nowheTe to be seen ^ 

Tom sticks to the* ledge of# the porch* 'and 
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stares at me defiantly. The servants of the 
Hospital come out and look a* us. They are so 
marry^^forcements to Tom’s position. 

I tell him tfes^the arrangement has been made . 
with the Commandant’s consent, and I* repeat 
firmly tliat he is to get into his car this minute 
and drive to the Couvent de Saint Pierre. 

He says he does hot know where the Convent 
is. It may be anywhere. , 

I tell him where if is, and he says again he 
h^sn’4.goi orders. 

’ I stand over him and with savage and violent 
determination I say : “ You’ve got them now ! ” 

And, actually, Tom obeys. He says, “ All 
•right, all fight, all right,” very fast, and humps 
his shoulders and slouches off to his car. He 
cranks it up with less vehemence than I have yet 
known hfm bring to the starting of any car. 

We get in. Then, and not till then, I am 

» 

placable. I say: You*^ee; Tom, it wouldn’t* 
do to leave that lady and three British woupded 
behind, would it ? ” ^ 

What he sayl about orders then is purely by 
way of apology. ... 

Regardless of •my instructions, he does what I 
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did and dashes up the wrong boulevard as if the 
Gentians were evea now marching into the Pldce 
behind him. But he works round s omeh nw-and 
we arrive. ^ 

The^ are all there, ready and waiting. And 
the Mother Superior and two of her nuns are in 
the corridor. They bring out glasses of hot milk 
for everybody. They are so^'gentle and so kind 
that I recall with agony my impatience when I 
rang at t^eir gate. Even familiar French words 
desert me in this crisis, and I intp^ro. Miss 
Ashley-Smith to convey my regrets for my rudd- 
ness. Their only answer is to smile and press 
hot milk on me. I am glad of it, for I .have 
been so absorbed in the drama of peparation- 
that I have entirely forgotten to eat anything 
since lunch. 

The wounded ar*e brought along th^ passage. 
We help them into the ambulance. Two, 

"Williams and ,• arts. only, slightly wounded; 

they, can sit up all. the way. But the third,. 
Fisher, is wounded in the head. Sometiriles he 
is delirious and must be looked after, A fourth 
man is dying and must* be left behftid. 

Then we say good-b;^e to the suns. 

28 
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The .other ambulance cars are drawn up in the 
Placf before the “ Flandria,”, waiting. For the 
first^time I hate the sight of them. This feeling 
is inexplicable ^ut profound. 

We arrange lor the final disposal -x)f the 
wounded in one of the new Daimlers, where 
they can all lie ‘down. Mrs. Torrence comes out 
and helps us. The Commandant is not there 

yet. Dr. Haynes and Dr.^ Bird pack Dr. 

away well inside the ^ car. They are vfery quiet 
and .very fifm and refuse to travel otherwise than 
together. Mrs. Torrence goes with the wounded. 

I go into the Hospital and upstairs to our 
quarters to see if anything has been left behind. 

-If I can fipd Marie we must take her. There is 
room, afte'r all. 

But Marie is nowhere to be seen. 

Nobody is to be seen buf the Belgian night 
nurses on duty, watching, one on each landing at 
the entrance to, her corrjjjJor., They sihile at me* 
gravely and sadly as»they sajj good-bye. 

I have left many places, many houses, many 
people behind me, knowing that I shall never see 
them again. But of all Wave-takiijgs this seems 
to me the worst^ For those others I have been 
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did and daslies up the wrong boulevard as if the 
Germans were cvea now marching into the Place 
behind him. But he works round somejmiv-and 


we arrive. 


The^ are all there, ready and waiting. And 
the Mother Superior and two of her nuns are in 
the corridor. They bring out glasses of hot milk 
for everybody. They are so 'gentle and so kind 
that I recall with agpny my impatience when I 
rang at t^neir gate. Even familiar French VtOrds 
desert me in this crisis, and I irrfp^r^ Miss 
Ashley-Smith to convey my regrets for my rudd- 
ness. Their only answer is to smile and pres> 
hot milk on me. I am glad of it, for I .have 
been so absorbed in the drama of preparation* 
that I have entirely forgotten to eat anything 
since lunch. 


The wounded are brought along th^ passage. 
We help them into the ambulance. Tw’o, 

Williams and ,« arfe. only, slightly, wounded ; 

they, can sit up all. the way. But the third,. 
Fisher, is wounded jn the head. SometirSes he 
is delirious and must be looked after. A fourth 
man is dying and must* be left behfnd. 

Then we say good-b^e to the Buns. 
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The .other ambulance cars are drawn up in the 
Place before the “ Flandria,”, waiting. For the 
firstdiyne I hate the sight of them. This feeling 
is inexplicable* but profound. 

We arrange for the final disposal of the 
woundeid in one of the new Daimlers, where 
they can all lie down. Mrs. Torrence comes out 
and helps us. The Commandant is not there 

yet. Dr. Haynes and Dr. Bird pack Dr. 

away well inside the ^ car. They are vfery quiet 
and ^cry^fifm and refuse to travel otherwise than 
together. Mrs. Torrence goes with the wounded. 

I go into the Hospital and upstairs to our 
quarters to see if anything has been left behind. 

.If ■! can fijid Marie we must take her. There is 
room, afte*r all. 

But Marie ij nowhere to be seen. 

Nobody is to be seen buf the Belgian night 
nui es on duty, watching, one on each landing at 
the entrance tocher corri^r.. They smile at mC“ 
gravely and sadly as-they sajj good-b)*e. 

I teive left many places, many houses, many 
people behind n>e, knowing tliat I shall never see 
them again. But of all Idave-takiqgs this seems 
to me the worst^ For those others I have beeri 
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something, ‘done something that absolves me. 
But for these and /or this place I have not done 
anything, and now there is not anything^jtp be 
done. 

I gO~slowly downstairs. £adh flighc is a more 
abominable descent. At each flight I stand still 
and pull myself together to face' the next nurse 
on the next landing. At the second story I go 
past without looking. I know every stain on the 
floor of ‘the corridor there as you turn *-o the 
right. The number of the door and* the names 
on the card beside it have made a pattern Sn, 
my brain. ?' 


It is quarter to three. 

They are all ready now. The Commandant is 
there giving the filial orders and stomng away 
the nine wounded he has brought from Melle. 
Trhe hall of the Hospital is utter^ deserted. So 
is tl^e Place outside ij. And* in the stillness and 
desolation our going has an air of intolerable* 
secrecy, of furtive avoidance of fate. This Field 
Ambulance of ours abhors retreat.* 

It is dark with the Hack darkqpss before dawn. 

28^ 
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An<i' the Belgian Red Cross guides have all 
gone. There is nobody m show us the 
roa ds. ' 

At the last minute we find a Belgian soldier 
who will take us as far as Ecloo. 

The ‘Commandant has arranged to stay at 
Ecloo for a few* hours. Some friends there have 
offered him their house. The wounded are to 
be put up at the Convent. Ecloo is about half- 
way between Ghent and Bruges. > 

We start. Tom’s * car goes first with the 
Belgian soldier in front. Ursula Dearmer, Mrs. 
Lambert, Miss Ashley-Smith and Mr. Riley and 
I are inside. The Commandant sits, sileht, 
wrapped ip meditation, on the step. 

We are* not going so very fast, not faster than 
the three cars* behind us, and the slowest of tjhe 
three (the Fiat with the hard tyres, carrying the 
baggage) sets the pace. We must keep within 
their sight or^ they Icjse their \vay. .But* 

though we’ are nou really going fast, the speed 
seems irxtolerable, especially the speed that swings 
us out of sight, of the “ Flindria.” You think 
that is the worst. But it isn’t. The speed with 
its ^eady acceleration grows more intolerable 
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with everye mile. Your sense of safety grows 
intolerable. ^ 

You never knew that safety could hjjj^like 
this. 

Soiwewhere on this road the ^elgiarf' Army has 
gone before us. We have got to go With it. 
We have had our orders. * 

That thought consoles yoir, but not for long. 
You may call it foUowing the Belgian Army. 
But the ‘Belgian Army is retreating, and you are 
retreating with it. There is nothii^ else^you 
can do ; but that does not make it any better. 
And this speed of the motor over the .lat rpads, 
this speed that cuts the air, driving its furrow so 
fast that the wind rushes by you like strpng, 
water, this speed that so inspired and exalteii 
you when it brought you into Flinders, when it 
took you to Antwef^ and Baerlaere and* Lokeren 
and Melle, this vehement and frightful and 
relentless speed is the l^ijng that |jeats you down 
and ^tortures you. ^h^r sevewl hours, ever since 
you had your orders to pack up and go, yoifhave 
been working with no other purpose than this 
going ; you have coiftemplated "it many times 
with equanimity, with indifference ; you knew all. 
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along that it was not possible to staj;* in Ghent 
for ever ; and when you were Jielping to get the 
wouaded into the ambulances you thought it 
would be the easiest thing in the world to get in 
yourself and go wiih them ; when you haeMime 
to think about it you were even aware of looking 
forward with pleasure to the thrill of a clean run 
■before the German'^. You never thought, and 
nobody could possibly hav,e told you, that it 
would be like this. ^ ^ 

I ijever fought, and nobody could possibly 
have told me, that I was going to behave as I 
did then. 

The thing began with the first turn of the 
roa4 that* hid the Flandria.’’ Up till that 
moment, whatever I may have felt about the 
people we had to leave behind us, as long as none 
of our fidd-women were left ^behind, I had not 
the smallest objection to being saved myself 
And if it had occurred to^e*to stay behind for 

the sake of one* man nvho couldn’t be moved and 

• • 

who Rad the best surgeon in the Hospital and 
the pick of the nUrsing-staff to look after him, I 
think I should hsive 4isposed of the idea as sheer 
sentimentalism. , .When I was with him to-night 
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I coul4 think of nothing but the wounded in the 
Couvent de Saint Pierre. And afterwards there 
had been so much to do. 

And now that there was nothing more to do, 
I cotfldn’t think of anything btit that'o'ne man. 

The night before came back to me in‘a vision, 
or rather an obsession, infinitefy more present, 
more visible and palpable thifn this night that we 
were living in. Tl^e light with the red shade 
hung jtftt over my head o^ my right hand ; the 
blond walls were round me ; they ’shut me in 
alone with the wounded man who lav stretclTed 
before me on the bed. And the moments were 
measured by the rhythm of his breathing, and by 
the closing and opening of his eyes. , 

I thought, he will open his eyes t(f-night and 
look for me and I shall not be there. He will 
know that he has Been left to the Belgians, who 
cannot understand him, whom he cannot under- 
stand. And he will tl^nk that J have betrayed 
him. . • . * 

I felt as if I had betrayed him, ♦ 

I am sitting between Mr, • Riley and Miss 
Ashley-Smitli. Mr.* Riley Js ill; he has got 
blood-poisoning through a cjit in his Jiand. 
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Every now and then I remember him, and draw 
the rug over his knees as it slips. Miss Ashley- 
Smitlj, tired with her night watching, has gone 
to sleep *with her head on my shoulder, where it . 
must be Horribly jolted and shaken by my cSJtTgh, 
which of course chooses this moment to break 
out again. I ti^ to get into a position that will 
rest her better ; an^* between her and Mr. Riley 
I forget for a second. ^ 

Then the obsession begins again, and I am 
shut in between the blond walls with the 
wounded man. 

' I feel his hand and arm lying heavily on my 
shoulder in the attempt to support me as I kneel 
by his'ued yvith my arms stretched out together 
under the Hollow of his back, as we wait for the 
pillow that never comes. 

It is quke certain that I havb betrayed him. 

It seems to me then that nothing that could 
happen to me iq Ghent jculd be more* infernal ‘ 
than leaving it. A«id I t};iink that when the 
ambulance stops to put down the Belgian soldier 
I will get out and walk back with him to Ghent. 

Every half-mile I think \hat the ambulance^ 
will stop to put dpwn |he Belgian soldier. 
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But the ^imbulance does not stop. It. goes on 
and on, and we hatve got to Ecloo before we seem 
to have put three miles between us and Gltont. 

Still, though Pm dead tired when we get 
there^ I can walk three miles ^easily. * I do not 
feel at all insane with my obsession. ^ On the 
contrary, these moments are moments of ex- 
ceptional lucidity.* While /the Commandant 
goes to look for the Convent I get out and look 
for the* Belgian soldier. ^Other Belgian soldiers 
have joined him in the village street.^ ^ 

I tell him I want to go back to Ghent. I aisk 
h[m how far it is to walk, and if he wiil take me. 
And he says it is twenty kilometres. The ^ other 
soldiers say, too, it is twenty kdomelrcs. l.had 
thought it couldn’t possibly be more than four 
or five at the outside. And I am just sane 
enough to know tfiat I can’t walk as far as that 
if Pm to be any good when I get there. 

We wait in the V^age, .while they find the 
Convent and take tke wouifdcd men there; we 
wait while the Commandant goes off in tKe dark 
to find his friend’s house. • 

♦ J£ven now, •five months after, f cannot tell whether it wti 
or was not insanity. * 
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The house stands in a garden ‘somewhere 
beyond the railway station, up a rough village 
street and a stretch of country road. It is about 
four in the morning when we get there. A thin 
ooze of light is Beginning to leak througfT'the 
mist. The mist holds it as a dark cloth holds a 

I * 

fluid that bleaches it. 

There is some fljTmg queer about this light. 
There is something quee^;, something almost 
inimical, about the garden, as if it tried to 
pro^ct itsejf by enchantment from the fifteen 
who are invading it. The mist stands straight 
up from the earth like a high wall drawn close 
about; the house ; it blocks with dense grey stuff 
every inch of space between the bushes and 
trees ; they are thrust forward rank upon rank, 
closing in upon* the house ; they loom enormous 
and near. * A few paces further back they appear 
as without substance in the dense grey stuff that 
invests themj their .tops ^te tangled and lost in a** 
vveb of grey. In this strange garden it is j^s if 
space* itself had solidified in masses, and solid 
objects had becolhe spaces between. 

When your Syes .get used to .this curious 
invefffon it is as. if the mist was no longer a wall 
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but a growth ; the garden is the heart of a 
jungle bleached by enchantment and struck with 
stillness and cold ; a tangle of grey ; a muffled, 
huddled and stifled bower, all grey, anjd webbed 
ancOJced with grey, ^ 

The door o^ the house* opens and the effect of 
queerness, of inimical magic disappears. 

Mr. E., our kind Dutch ho/c, and Mrs. E., our 
kind English hostess^ have got up out of their 
beds to receive us. This hospitality of theirs is 
not a little thing when you think tha*t t^eir bjjijse 
is to be invaded by Germans, perhaps to-day.* 
.They do not allow you to think of it. For all 
you are to see of the tragedy they and. their 
house might be remaining at Ecloo in •leisure, and 
perfect hospitality and peace. Only, as they see 
us pouring in over cheir threshold a hovering 
twinkle in their kind eyes shows that they are 
not blind to the comic aspect of retreats. 

They have only ottt- spare 4)edcoom, which 
th^y offer; but they have*filled their drawing.- 
room with blankets; piles and piles of "white 

fleecy blankets on chairs and ’sofas and on the 

* • 

* it is really dreadful to think of the nuisance we mutt haTe been 
to these dear people on the eve of their ow» flight. 
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I don’t know how I got through the next 
three hours, for my obsession came back on me 
again and again, and as soon as I shut my eyes I 
saw the face and eyes of the wounded *man. I 
renwnaber sitting part of tbs' time beside Miss 
Ashley-Smith, wide-awake, in a corner" of the 
room behind Bert’s chair. I rerfember wander- 


ing about the E.s’ house. I “^ust have got out 
of it, for I also remember finding myself in their 
garden, at sunrise. 

And 1 remember the garden, though I was not 
perfectly aware of it at the time. Tt ha3*fl 
divine beauty, a serenity that refused to enter 
into, to ally itself in any way with an experience 
tainted by the sadness of the retreat frpm Ghent. 

But because of its supernatural dfetachibent 
and tranquillity and its no less supernatural 
illumination I recalled it the more vividly after- 
wards. 


• It was' full of t|ill bushes and little slender 
trees standing in a delicate light. •The mist had 
cleared to the transparency of still water, s® still* 
that under it the biishes and the» trees stood in a 


cold, quiet radiance ‘without a .shimmer. The 
light' itself was intensly, still. «What you saw- was 
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not the approach of light, but its mysterious 
arrest. It was held suspended in crystalline 
vapour, in thin shafts of violet and gold, clear as 
panes ; *it was caught and lifted upwards by the 
high bushes and t-he slender trees ; it wasj^sftiled 
in the 'silver-green masses of their tops. Every 
green leaf and* every blade of gr*ass was a vessel 
charged. It w^ 'not so much that the light 
revealed these things as tha^t these things revealed 
the light. There was no kindling touch, no 
tremor of tlawn in tAat garden. It was as if it 
-had removed the walls and put off the lacing 
webs and the thick cloths of grey stuff by some 
mystic impulse of its own, as if it maintained 
itself in stillness by an inner flame. Only the 
very fines\ tissues yet clung to it, to show that it 
was the same' garden that disclosed itself in this 
clarity and beauty. * 

The next thing I remember is the Chaplain 
coming to me^ and our goipg togethfer into tJte 
E.s’ dining-room, and idiss^shley-Smith’s joining 
us there. My malady was contagious an4-*l»e 
had caught it,43ut with nd damage to her self- 
control. • • 

• » t 

She says very «mply .and quietly that she is 
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going back to Ghent. And the infection spreads 
to the Chaplain. «He says that neither of us is 
going back to Ghent, but that he is going. 'Phe 
poor boy tries to arrange with us how lie may 
best*^ it, in secrecy, without poisbning the 
Commandant* and the whole Ambulance with 
the spirit of return. With difficulty we convince 
him that it would be useless fjjfr any man to go. 
He would be taken ^prisoner the minute he 
showed his nose in the “ Flandria ” and sec to 
dig trenches till the end of the War. ‘ 

Then he says, it only he had his cas'ock with* 
him. They would respect that (which is open to 
doubt). 

We are there a long time discussing, which. of 
us is going back to Ghent. Miss Ashley-Smith 
is fertile and ingenious in argument. She is a 
nurse, and I and th^ Chaplain are not. * She has 
friends in Ghent who have not been warned, 
vrtlom she* must go. bacjj^ to. . In, any case, she 
says, it was a toss-up whether*she iV’ent or stayed. 
■TAird while we are still arguing, we go out on 
the road that leads *to the village, to find the 

* The Commaatjant had hit own dCheme for going back to 
Ghent, which fortunately he did hot carry^ut^ ■* 
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ambulances and see if any of the chauffeurs will 
take us back to Ghent. I apj not very hopeful 
about the means of transport. I do not think 
that 'l5)m or any of the chauffeurs will move, 
this time, ‘without' orders from the Comma'Mant.' 

I do not think that the Commandant will let 

« 

any of us go ejA^pt himself. 

And Miss Aslrey-Smith says, if only she had 
a horse. ^ 

If she had a horse she would be in Ghent in 
mistime. , "Perhaps, if none of the chauffeurs will 
'take her back, she can find a horse in the village. 

She keeps on saying very quietly and simply 
that she is going, and explaining the reasons why 
shj? should go rather than anybody else. And I 
bring forward every reason I can think of why 
she should do nothing of the sort. 

I abRor the possibility bf her going back 
instead of me ; but I am not yet afraid of it. I 
do not yet think seriously that she will do it.**** I 
do not see h6w shtf is going to, if the chauffeurs 
refuse to take her. (I do not se^'llTuv, iu this 
case, I am to gb myself.) And I do not imagine 
for one momeflt tl^at she”will find a horse. Still, 
I am vaguely .tyitssy. And the Chaplain doesn’t 
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make it aay better by backing her up and 
declaring that ^she will be more good than 
either of us when she gets there, her going is the 
best thing that in the circumstances can l>e done. 

' A«wk in the end, with an extreme* quietness 
and simplicity, she went. * 

We had not yet found the ^nbulance cars, 
and it seemed pretty certain yiat Miss Ashley- 
Smith would not get^ her horse any more than 
the Chaplain could get his cassock. 

And then, just when* we thcfught ^he 
difficulties of transport were insuperable, we^ 
came straight on the railway lines and . the 
station, where a train had pulled up on its way 
to Ghent. Miss Ashley-Smith got to the 
train. I got on too, to go with her* and the 
Chaplain, who is abominably strong*, put his arms 
round my waist and •pulled me off. 

I have never ceased to wish that I had hung 
o»»to that •tiain. , ^ * 

On our way back to^the‘E.^’ hou^e we met the 
=S^rrt:auu!!StiPt^and told him what had happefied, 
I said I thought it wks the worst ®thing that had 
happened yet. It wasrft the smaltest consolation 
when he said it w^as the anost siinsjble solution* 
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accepting gjavely and earnestly all that you had 
to tell her about the ways of squirrels, of 
kangaroos and opossums, while we waited ior 
the ambulance cars to take us to Brugfes ; the 
'»i> 0 ) 4 i- who ran after us as wf. went, land stood 
looking after us and waving to us in the lane ; 
the aspect of t*hat Flemish hou^ and garden as 
we left them — there is no wora that embraces 


all these things but beauty. ( 

We stopped in the village to take up our 
wounded from the Conveift. The nuns brought 
us through a long passage and across a Tittle co*urt 
to the refectory, which had been tuuied into a 
ward. Bowls steaming with the morning meal 
for the patients stood on narrow tables between 
the two rows of beds. Each bed was hung round 
and littered with haversacks, • boots, rifles, 
bandoliers and uniforms bloody and begrimed. 
Except for the figures of the nuns and the 


aspect of ‘its white-washed walls and its atmo- 
sphere of incorruptible j^eacej the place might 


ya<5*i4«ib*e3B»i^barracks or the dormitory in a night 
lodging, ratheV thama convent mrd. 


When we had found and dreseed our men, we 


led them out as we Ha^ com^ As we wenp we 
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saw, framed through some open doorway, sunlight 
and vivid green, and tlye high .walls and clipped 
alleys of the Convent garden. 

Of'-alllDur sad contacts and separations, these 
leave-t^ings at the^ convents were the sadddSt." 
And it was not only that this ^lace had the 
same poignant «(yid unbearable beauty as the 
place we had just left, but its beauty was unique. 
You felt that if the friends you had just left were 
turned out of their house and garden to-morrow, 
they might^b*till return ‘some day. But here you 
S 4 W *a carefully guarded and fragile loveliness on 
the very eve of its dissolution. The place was 
fairly saturated with holiness, and the beauty of 
holiness wa.8 in the faces and in every gesture 
of the nuns*. And you felt that they and their 
faces and their ‘gestures were impermanent, that 
this" highly specialized form ’ of holiness had 
continued with difficulty until now, that it hung 
by a single threap to a world that had ‘departed 
very far fronij^it.’ • ^ . 

Yet, for the moment while you lopji^d 
maintained itself ki perfection.* 

We shall neve» know all that the War has 
annih^ated. But ^fo^. that moment of time while 
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it lasted, tlxe Convent at Ecloo annihilated the 
nineteenth and • eighteenth centuries, every 
century between now and the fifteenth. ' Wiiat 
you saw was a piece of life cut straight dlit of the 
Middle Ages. What you frit was Ae guarded 
and hidden beauty of the Middle Ages, cHe beauty 
of obedience, simplicity and ch^'otity, of souls set 
apart and dedicated, the whole insoluble secret 
charm of the cloistered life, "rtie very horror of the 
invasioil that threatened it at this hour of the 
twentieth century was a horror of the IN^iddJe Ages. 

But these devoted women did not seem awape 
0^ it. The little high-bred English nun who 
conducted us talked politely and placidly of 
England and of English things a^ of things 
remembered with a certain mortal affection but 
left behind without regret. It' was as if she 
contemplated the eternal continuarffce of the 
Convent at Ecloo with no break in its divine 
tranquillity. One sister went sc far as to express 
thf h ope that their ConVent wbujd be spared. 
It" wasa^^ she were uttering some merelj^ per- 
functory piety, rhe rest, without ceasing from 
their minist{ations, looked up at us and smiled. 
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On the way up to Bruges we passed whole 
regiments of the Belgian Army»in retreat. They 
trdbped along in straggling disorder, their rifles 
at trail; behind them the standard-bearers' 
trudged, carrying the standard furled and covered" 
with black. The speed of our cars as we over- 
took them was ft: ore insufferable than ever. 


B/uges. 

We. tho.ught that the Belgian Army would be 
, Quartered in Bruges, and that we should find a 
hospital there and serve the Army from that ba,se. 

We look our wounded to the Convent, and set 
. out< to find quarters for ourselves in the town. 
We had orders to meet at the Convent again at a 
certain hour. 

m O 

Most of the Corps were being put up at the 

Convent. The rest of us had to look for rooms. 

* • 

III the search •! got separated from the Corps, 
.and wandered about tne streets of Bruges with 
much interest and a sense of greaybatimacy and 
leisure. By the time. I ha^ found a pension in a 
narrow street behind the market-place, I felt it 
to b5 quite certain Jhat wb should stay in Bruges 
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at least as •long as we had stayed in Ghent, and 
what moments I oould spare from the obsession 
of Ghent I spent in contemplating the Bellry. 
Very soon it was time to go hack to the Convent, 
Tlie way to the Convent was through many 
tortuous streets, but I was going in the right 
direction, accompanied by a ki^sd Flamand and 
her husband, when at the turn by the canal 
bridge I was nearly rjm over iy one of our own 
ambulaifce cars. It was Bert’s car, and he was 
driving with fury and perturbation* gwaj from 
the Convent and towards the town. Janet 
MpNeil was with him. They stopped to tell me 
that we had orders to clear ont of Bruges. ..The 
Germans had taken Ghent and were .coming on 
to Bruges. We had orders to go on to Ostend. 

We found the rest of the cars' drawn up in a 
street near the Convent. We had not ‘been two 
hours in Bruges, and we left it, if anything, 
quicker tKan we tad come in.. The flat land 
fair^ dropped away tefo^ bur sp‘eed. 1 sat on 
tlfe BacVst^jl^of the leading car, and I shall ftever 
forget the look of ‘those ambulances, three in a 
line, as they ^ame inm sight; scdbting round the 
turns of the road to Ostend. 
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Besides the wounded we had brought from 
Ghent, we took with us three footsore Tommies 
whom we had picked up in Bruges. They 
had hacP a long march. The stoutest, biggest, 
and most •'robust these three fainted justw^w 
we dre\^ up in the courtyard of the Kursaal at 
Ostend. • 

% 

Ostend. 

t 

The Kufsaal had been taken by some, English 
and Arnencin women knd turned into a Hospital. 

^ It was 'filled already to overflowing, but they 
foun.d room for our wounded for the night. 
Ostend was to be evacuated in the morning. *In^ 
fact, we ^ere considered to be running things 
rather fin^ by staying here instead of going on 
straight to Dutikirk. It was supposed that if 'the 
Germans* were not yet in Bitiges they might be 
there any minute. 

But we had Ij^d so many p^remature* orders -to 
clear out, and the* Germans had always been 
houts behind time, and we judged it. a s^fe ‘risk. 
Besides, there vrere forty-seven Be/gian wounded 
in Bruges, and «hree of out ambulance cars were 
going back to fetch^them, 
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There w^s some agitation as to who would and 
who wouldn’t be^ allowed to go back to Bruges. 
The Commandant was at first inclined to rej«ct 
bis Secretary as unfit. But if you tak^ him the 
way he is fairly tract5,ble, and*! managed 
to convince him that nothing but going ‘back to 
Bruges could make up for my failure to go back 
to Ghent. He earned my everlasting gratitude 
by giving me leave. As for Mrs. Torrence, she 
had no difficulty. She was obviously competent. 

Then, just as I was congratulating* myself that 
the shame of Ecloo was to be wiped out (to say 
nothing of that ignominious overthrow at Melle), 
-there occurred a contretemps that made our ambu- 
lance conspicuous among the many ij,mbulanc'es 
in the courtyard of the Hospital. ’ 

We had reckoned without the mistimed 
chivalry of our chatiflFeurs. ” 

They had all, even Tom, been quite pathetic- 
ally kind ‘and gentle during and ®ver since the 
flight from Ghent. ^(I r^ember poor Newlands 
coming up ^yith his bottle of formamint juSt as 
we were preparing* to leave Ecloo.) It never 
occurred to us that th*ere was anything ominous 
in this mood.* 
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vided he hadn’t got to take any women with him. 

He didn’t care if he was sacked. He didn’t care 

« 

if Mrs. Torrence did report him in the papififs. 
He wouldn’t drive his car into Bruge^ if one 
#iaman , 

Here, in his utter disregard of all discipline, the 
likeness between Newlands and Lord Kitchener 
ends. Enough that he drove 'his car into Bruges 
on his own terms, and Mrs. Tiorrence and I were 
left behipd. 

The expedition to Bruges returned* safelj with 
the forty-seven Belgian wounded. 

We found rooms in a large hotel on the Digue, 
^overlooking the sea. Before evening I y/ent 
round to the Hospital to see Miss Ashlpy-Smith’s 
three wounded men. The Kursaal fs built in 
terraces and galleries going all roiind the front 
and side of it. I tdok the wrong turniftg round 
one of them and found myself in the doorway of 
an immense ward. ^From somewjjere inside there 
came loud and Iacergting% screams; high-pitched 
but.’ appallingly monotonous and without “in- 
tervals. I th^ght k was a man in deliriutn ; I 
even thought it mighlf be poor Fishei;, of whose 
attacks we had been warned. I went in. 
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I had barely got a yard inside the \yard before 
a kind little rosy-faced English nurse ran up to 
nl!*. I told hfr what I wanted. 

She slid, “ You’d better go back. You won’t 
be able to*stand it.’,’ 

Even* then I didn’t take it in, and said I 
supposed the poor man was delirious. 

She cried out, “*No ! No ! He is having his 
leg taken off.” « 

They had run short of anaesthetics. , 

I don’t Imow what 4 must have looked like, but 
•the little rosy-faced nurse grabbed me and said, 
“ Come away. You’ll faint if you see it.” 

And I went away. Somebody took me in^F’ 
the right, ward, where I found Fisher and 
Williams *and the other man. Fisher was none 
the worse for ’his journey, and Williams and 'the 
other msfn were very cheerfuh Another English 
nurse, who must have had the tact of a heavenly 
angel, brought, up a bowl of chicken 'broth «nd 
said I miglit feed Fisher if I liked. So I sat a 
little while there, feeding Fisher, and regretting 
for’l'he‘'^tiftdredth time tha»t I h.^ not had the 
foresight ^o bt? trained ^s a nurse when I was 
young. Unfortunately,, though t foresaw this 
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war ten ye^rs ago, I had not foreseen it when I 
was young. I told the men I would come and 
see them early in the morning, and bring thpm 
some money, as I had promised Miss ' Ashley- 
Soaith. I never saw them again. 

Nothing happened quite as I had planned it. 

To begin with, we had discovered as we 
lunched at Bruges that the funds remaining in 
the leather purse-belt were ^hardly enough to 
keep thj Ambulance going for another week. 
And our hotel expenses at*'Ostend were reducing 
its term to a problematic three days. So it was. 
more or less settled amongst us that somebody 
Sj^ould have to go over to England the next day 
and return with funds, and that ^he super- 
numerary Secretary was, on the whole, ‘the fittest 
person for the job. 

I slept peaceably *on this prospect of'a useful- 
ness that seemed to justify my existence at a 
moment when it most needed viiylication. 

Tuesday, iph. 

I GOT up at si:^ La«t thing at nighf I haci'‘!acid 
to myself that I musi? wake early and, go round 
to the Hospital with th§ money. 
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With my first sleep the obsession of Ghent 

had slackened its hold. And though it came 

bRirk again after I had got up, dressed and had 

realised* my surroundings, its returns were at. 
% 

longer and longer intervals. 

The •first thing I did was to go round to the 
KursaaL The Hospital was being evacuated, 
the wounded were lying about everywhere on 
the terraces and^ galleries, waiting for the 
ambulances. Williams and Fisher and the other 
man were nowhere to be seen. I was told that 
.their ward had been cleared out first, and that the 
three were now safe on their way to England. 

I went away very grieved that they had ngfi- 
got their iponey. 

At the* Hotel I find the Commandant very 

cheerful. He* has made Miss his Secretary 

and Reporter till my return.^ 

He goes down to the quay to make arrange- 
ments for my fransport and^ returns after some 

considerable thne. fChere have been difficulties 

* 

abolit this detail. And the Commandant h&»s an 
aWRjfirSSSPbf details, even of easy^nes. 

. • * • 

• I saw notiang sinister ^bout this arrangement at the time. It 
•eeii^d tacrcdible to me that I should not return. 
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He comps back. He looks abstracted. I 
inquire, a little too anxiously, perhaps, about my 
transport. It is all right, all perfectly rigift. 
He has arranged with Dr. Bcavis of th6 British 
Si»ld Hospital to take me on ^is ship. * 

He looks a little spent with his exerti6ns, and 
as he has again become abstracted I forbear to 
press for more information at the moment. 

We breakfasted. Presently I ask him the 
name of JDr. Beavis’s ship. 

Oh, the name of the shif is the Drfsde^ 

Time passes. And presently, just as he is', 
going, I suggest that it would be as well for me 
^ know what time the Dresden sails. 

This detail either he never knew or has 
forgotten. And there is something*" about it, 
about the nature of stated times', as about all 
things conventionaKand mechanical and precise, 
that peculiarly exasperates him. 

He waves both hands in a fqry of nescience 
and cries, “ Ask me a^othec,!*” 

B^'a sort of mutual consent we assume that 
the Dresden ^ill sail with Drf BefvFs ' alr-ifen 
o’clock. After all, it iS a very likely h^ur. ' 

More time passes. .Finally we go into .the 
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street that runs along the Digue. And there we 
find Dr. Beavis sitting in a motor-car. We 
approach him. I thank him for his kindness, in 
giving me transport. I say I’m sure his ship, 
will be crowded with his own people, but that.,1 
don’t in the least mind standing in the stoke- 
hole, if he doesn’t mind taking me* over. 

He looks at me* with a dreamy benevolence 
mixed with amazement. He would take me 
over with pleasure if he knew how he was to get 
away himsek. • 

* But,” I say to the Commandant, “ 1 thought 
you had arranged with Dr. Beavis to take me on 
the Dresden.'^ * .. 

■ The Commandant says nothing. And Dr. 
Beavis sn/iles again. A smile of melancholy 
knowledge. • 

“ The Dresden" he says, “ sailed two hours ago.” 

So it is decided that I am to proceed with the 
Ambulance to^ Dunkirk, thence bj* train, to 
Boulogne, "thence ' to Folkestone. It sounds so 
simple that I wonder why we didn’t think ‘pf it 

^ 

But it yjas n»t bj^ any* means so simple as it 
sov^ded. 
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ghastly confusion. The wounded wei;e still being 
carried out and still lay, wrapped in blankets, on 
tha terraces ; those who could sit or stand sat or 
stood. '•Ambulance cars jostled each other in 
the courtyard. Rfd Cross nurses dressed fsr 
departure were grouped despairingly about their 
luggage. Otho' nurses, who were* not dressed for 
departure, who still remained superintending the 
removal of their ’founded, paid no attention to 
these groups and their movements and tljeir cries. 
The Hospital had cast* off all care for any but its 
■wounded. 

Women seized hold of other women for 
guid.ance and instruction, and received noi^. 
Nobody was rudely shaken off — they were all, in 
fact, very'* kind to each other — but nobody had 
time or ability to attend to anybody else. 

Somebbdy seized hold o^ the Commandant 
and sent us both off to look for the kitchen and 
for a sack of Iqaves which we would 'find ir» it. 
We were to ‘ bring* ahe s^ck of loaves out as 
quitkly as we could. We went off and fi;>und 
tlUP kUclie!!^ wef found several kitchens ; but we 
couldn’t tlte sack of* loaves, and had to go 
bacdc without it^. Whei\ we got ’ back the lady 
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who had commandeered the sack of loaves was 
no more to be seen on the terrace. 

While we waited on the steps somebody 
remarked that there was a German aercplane in 
tj^e sky and that it was going to drop a bomb. 
There was. It was sailing nigh over the houses 
on the other side of the street. A^d it dropped 
its bomb right in front of us, 'above an enormous 
building not fifty yards away. 

We looked, fascinated. We expected to see 
the building knocked to jpits and flying in all 
directions. ** 

The bomb fell. And nothing happened; 
Nothing at all. 

^t was soon after the bomb that my attentiem 
was directed to the lady. She was a British Red 
Cross nurse, stranded with a hold-all and a green 
canvas trunk, and most particularly forlorn. She 
had lost her friends, she had lost her equanimity, 
she Jiad lost everything except her luggage. How 
she attached herself ‘to us I ,do not know. The 
Con^andant says it was I who made myself 
responsible for her safety. We ceul dg . ^ t* i~3a ' r»a . h if r 
to the Germans with her green canvas trunk and 
her hold-all. • ' 
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So I heaved up one end of the cajjvas trunk, 
and the Commandant tore it from me and flung 
it*tQ the chauffeurs, who got it and the hold-all 
into Bert’s ambulance. I grasped the British . 
Red Cross lady firmly by the arm, lest she should 
get adrift again, and hustled her along to the 
Hotel, where the yellow tin box an’d the suit-case 
and the kit-bag w'aited. Somebody got them 

into the ambulance somehow. 

» » 

It was at this point that Ursula ^earmer 
appeared. (She had put up at some other hotel 
with Mrs. Lambert.) 

‘ My British Red Cross lady was explaining to 
me that she had by no means abandoned 
post, but tjiat she was doing the right thing in 
leaving Ostfend, seeing that she meant to apply 
for another p6st on a hospital ship. She was 
sure, she said, she was doing “She right thing. I 
said, as I towed her securely along by one hand 
through a gathering crowd of^ refugees* (we were 
now making for the* ^.mbulance cars that were 
drawn up along the street by the Digue), I iaid 
I ctjuaiiy*'sure she was doing the right thing 
and that nofipdy »ould possibly think otherwise. 

A^id, a? I say, Ursula Dfarmer appeared. 
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The youngest but one was seated with Mr. 
Riley in the military scouting-car that was to be 
our convoy to Dunkirk. I do not know hOw ^it 
had happened, but in this hour, at any“rate, she 
had taken over the entire control and« command 
of the Ambulance ; and this with a coolfiess and 
competence that suggested that it was no new 
thing. It suggested, also, that without her we 
should not have got away froip Ostend before the 
Germany marched into it. In fact, it is hardly 
fair to say that she had rtaken eveiything over. 
Everything had lapsed into her hands at the^ 
supreme crisis by a sort of natural fitness. 

, \Ve were all ready to go The only one we 
yet waited for was the Comman|lant, who 
presently emerged from the Hotel. In his still 
dreamy and abstracted movements he was pursued 
by an excited waiter flourishing a bill. " I forgot 
whose bill it was (it may have been mine), but 
anyhow it wasn’t his bill. 

* * * . SI' ’ ' • ’ # 

We may have thought we were following the 
retreat of the ^Belgian Army when vTF wTfil "fecm 
Ghent to Bruges. ‘We 'were, in fact, miles 
behind it, and the regiments we overtook were 
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stragglers. The whole of the Belgian Army 

seemed to be poured out on to, that road between 
Ostehd and Dunkirk. Sometimes it was going 
before tft, sometimes it was mysteriously coming 
towards us, sometimes it was stationary, but 
always It was there. It covered the roads ; we 
had to cut our»way through it. it was retreating 
slowly, as if in leisure, with a firm, unhasting 
dignity. 

Every now and then, as we looked at |he men, 
they smiled lat us, witii a curious still and tragic 
^smile. 

Apd it is by that smile that I shall always 
remember the look of the Belgian Army in Ae 
great retreat. 

Our owli retreat — the Ostend-Dunkirk bit of 

it — is memoralDle chiefly by Miss ’s account 

of the siege of Antwerp and the splendid courage 
of Mrs. St. Clair Stobart and her women. 

But that is h?r story, not mine, and* it should 
be left to Her to tell.** , 

• ^ 

Dunkirk, 

At Dunkirk th® cjuestioh of tie Secretary’s 
trapsport again arose. It contended feebly with 
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the larger problem of where and when and how 
the Corps was tp lunch, things being further 
complicated by the Commandant’s impending 
interview with Baron de Broqueville, th^ Belgian 
Minister of War. I began, to feel Kke a large 
and useless parcel which the Commandant had 
brought w'ith him in sheer absencJS of mind, and 
was now anxious to lose or otherwise get rid of. 
At the same time the Ambu)ance could not go 
on for fnore than three days without further 
funds, and, as the courier to be d^spatched^ to 
fetch them, I was, for the moment, the raost-^,, 
important person in the Corps , and my transp^ft 
W.JS not a question to be lightly set aside. 

I was about to solve the problem Jor myself 
by lugging ray lady to the railway station, when 
Ursula Dearmer took us over too,* in her stride, 
as inconsiderable it^s of the business Ifefore her. 

I have nothing but admiration for her handling 
of h. * 

We halted in the ipain scffeet of Dunkirk while 
Mr. 'Riley and the chauffeurs unearthed from! the 
haggage-car njy hoki-all and stiit-?ase ahd"l4aBs 
British Red Cross lady’s hold-aii and trunk and 
Mr. Foster’s kit-bag and Dr. I^anson’s * suit-case 
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with her best clothes and her surgical instru- 
ments and the tin — No, not the tin box, for the 
€ojnmandant, now possessed by a violent demon 
of hurrj®, resisted our efforts to drag it from its 
lair.*’ 

All these things were piled on Ursula Dearmer’s 
military scouting-car. The British Red Cross 
lady (almost incredulous of her good luck) and I 
got inside it, and Ursula Dearmer and Mr. Riley 
drove us to the railway station. 

By the lacrcy of f’feavcn a train was to leave 
for Boulogne either a little before or a little after 
one, and we had time to catch it. 

There was a long line of refugee bourgeois 
drawn up ^before the station doors, and I noticed 
that every*one of them carried in his hand a slip 
of paper. 

Ursula^Dearfner hailed a piorter, who, she said, 
would look after us like a father. With a 
matchless celerity he and Mr. Riley ;tore down 
the pile of luggage.*^ The jiorter put them on a 
barrow and disappeared with them very^^iftly 
iJ^ugh the^ station doors. ^ 

• Having savfd the'»8uit-i?asc, I guarded it as a sacred thing. 
But pr. best clotRes and hef surgical instruments were In 

the fin box after all. • t> * 
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At least J suppose it was through the ..doors. 
All we knew was that he disappeared. 

Then Ursula Dearmer handed over to me tlyee 
cables to be sent from Dunkirk. I said good-bye 
to her and Mr. Riley. They got back into^ the 
motor-car, and they, too, very swiftly disappeared. 

Mr. Riley went away bearing ^vith him the 
baffling mystery of his personality. After nearly 
three weeks^ association with him I know that 
Mr. Riley’s whole heart is in his job of carrying 
the wounded. Beyond th?t I know ‘■no more of 
him than on the day when he first turned up, 
before our Committee. 

But with Ursula Dearmer it is different. 
Before the Committee she appeared ,as a very 
young girl, docile, diffident, only half-Swake, and 
of dubious efficiency. I remembe'r my solemn 
pledges to her mother that Ursula ••Dearmer 
should not be allowed to go into danger, and 
how, if danger insisted on comyag to her, she 
should be violently packed jjp and ‘sent home. I 
remeSmber thinking what a nuisance Uf3ula 
Dearmer will be, and how, when things are 
beginning to get inter&ting^ I shall ha told ofi to 
see her home. ‘ 
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And Ursula Uearmer, the youngest but ene, 

has gone, not at all docilely and difficlently, into 
the greatest possible danger, and come out of it. 
And hese she is, wide awake and in full command 
of the Oi^tend-Dunkirk expedition. And instead 
of my seeing her oft* and all the way home, she is 
very thoroughly and competently* seeing me off. 
At least this wrfs her beautiful intention. 

But getting out of France in war-time is not a 
simple matter. * • 

When vye tried to follow the flight of our 
luggage through the station door we were stopped 
■by a sentry with a rifle. We produced our pass- 
ports. They were not enough. • 

. At the sight of us brought to halt there*, all 
the refugees began to agitate their slips of paper. 
And on the* slips we read the words “ Laissez- 
passer'\ ^ 

My British Red Cross lady had no “ laissez- 
passer” I had only my sixteenth jpart in the 
laissez-passer” ■oi.j.hs Cor^s, and that, hidden 
away in the Commandant^s breast-pock^,. was a 
fcpart eithc’}. ofc the luncheon-party or of the 
interview vyith.the Belgian Minuter of War. 
^Wai-'^ouldn’t ge‘t military passes, for military 
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passes take time; and the train was due in about 
fifteen minutes. 

And the fatherly porter had vanished, takmg 
with him the secret of our luggage. c 

It was a fatherly old French gentleman' who 
advised us to go to the British Consulate And it 
was a fatherly •old French cocher ^vho drove us 
there, or rather who drove us 'through intermin- 
able twisted streets and into blind alleys and out 
of them till we got th^ire. ^ 

As for*our luggage, we renounced Jt and Mr. 
Foster’s and Dr. Hanson's luggage in the interests 
of our own safety. 

Ac last we got to the British Consulat, Only I 
thiftk the cocher took us to the Town Hall and 
the Hospital and the British Embassy* arid the 
Admiralty offices first. 

At intervals during* this transit ciic British Red 
Cross lady explained again that she was doing the 
righ’^ things in leaving Ostend. It wasn’t as if 
she was leaving her* post, she was«> going on a 
hospital ship. She was sure she had done the 
right thing. 

It was not fo< me to.be unsyispatljetic to an 
obsession produced by a retreat, so I assfti«d her 
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again and ag'^in \hat if there ever was a lifht 
thing she had done it. My heart bled for this 
poor -lady, abandoned by the organization that 
had brought her out. 

In *the .courtyard of the Consulat we met a 
stalwart’ man in khaki, who smiled as a god might 
smile at our tisouble, and asked ul why on earth 
we hadn’t got a passage on the naval transport 
Victoria^ sailing at three o’clock. We said 
nothing would have pleaseS us better, only we 
had never h^ard of the Victoria and her sailing. 
And he tool us to the Consul, and the Consul — 
who must have been buried alive in detail — gave 
us a letter to Captain King of the V ictoria^ and 
the cocher drove us to the dock. 

Captain»King was an angel. He was the head 
of •a whole hierarchy of angels who called them- 
selves ship’s oiBC^rs. \ 

There is no difficulty about our transport. 
But we must be at the docks by half-p^st twc^ 
We have* an -hour before us; so we drive back 
to the station to see if, after all, we can find/ that 
lljggage. N©t that we in the least expected to 
find it, for vje had been tc4d that 4t had gone on 
by theateain to Boulogne. 
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How the British Red Cross lady declared 
many times that but for me and my mastery of 
the French language she would never have^got 
out of Dunkirk. And it was true thatti looked 
on her more as a sacred charge than asra valuable 
ally in the struggle with French sentries, porters 
and officials. As for the cocher, I /didn’t consider 
him valuable at all, even as‘ the driver of an 
fiacre. And yet it was the lady and the 
cocher who found the luggage. It seems that 
the station hall is open between trains, and they 
had simply gone into the hail and se*en it there, 
withdrawn bashfully into a corner. The coiher'-s 
face as he announces his discovery makes the War 
septal a monstrous illusion. It is incredible that 
anything so joyous should exist in ‘a country 
under German invasion. • ■ " 

We drive again the Victmd in ier dock. 
The stewards run about and do things for us. 
Thpy giv^ us lunch. They give us tea. And 
the other officers come in and -make large, simple 
jokes^^out bombs and mines and submarines. 
We have the ship all to ourselves* except for 44. 
few British solUiers, reuruits* seiy; ou^to Antwerp 
too soon andisent bact again for more training, 
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They looked, ^oor boys, far sadder than -'{he 
Belgian Army. 

• i\nd I walk the decks ; I wafk the decks till we . 
get to Dover. My sacred charge appears and 
disappears Every now and then I see her 
engaged in earnest conversation with the ship’s 
officers ; and J wonder whether* she is telling 
them that she has not really left her post and 
that she is sure she has done right. I am no 
longer concerned about m^ own post, for I feel 
so sure that. I am going; back to it. 

To-morrow I shall get the money from our 
Committee ; and on Thursday I shall go 
back. • 

• And yet — and yet — I must have had a pre- 
monition.* We are approaching England. I can 
see the white* cliffs. 

And 1 hSie ^he white liliffs. I hate them 
with a sudden and mysterious hatred. 

More especially I hate the cliffs, of Dgver. 
For it is there that jve must land. 1 should not 
hare thought it possible to hate the ‘white 
►coast of ray own country when she is at 
war. ^ • * 

Aade now I know that ! hate 'it because it is 
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no^‘ the coast of Flanders. Which would be 
absurd if I were really going back again. 

Yes, I must have had a premonition. ‘ « * 

Dover, 

« 

We have landed now. 1 have said good-bye to 
Captain King* and all the shipk officers and 
thanked them for their kincfness. I have said 
good-bye to the British Red Cross lady, who is 
not going to London.' 

And A go to the station telegraph-office to 
send off five wires. 

I am sending off the five wires when 1 hear 
feet" returning through the station hall. The Red 
Crdss lady is back again. She is saying this time 
that she is really sure she has done the right thing. 

And again 1 assuie her that she has. 

Well — there are obsessions an*8**T>bseisions. 1 
do not know whether I have done the right 
thin^ or not in leaving Flanders (or, for that 
matter, in leaving 'Ghent). A*ll that* I know is 
that I Jove it and that I have left it. And that 
I want to go back. 


END 
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There have be^^n changes in that Motor Field Ambu- 
lance Corps that set* out for Flanders on the 25th of 
September, 1914. 

Its Commandant I.jis gone from it to join the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. A few of the original volunteers 
have dropped out and others have taken their places, 
and it is larger now than it was, and better organized. 

• But whoever went and whoever stayed, its four field- 
worfl^n have remained at the Front. Two of them, are 
attached to the Third Division of the Belgian Army ; 
all tour hav<e distinguished themselves by their devotion 
to that Arrifly and by their valour, and they have all 
redfeived the Oi*der of Leopold II., the highest Belgian 
honour evjr gk er. to women. | 

The Commandant, being a man, has the Order of 
Leopold I. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett and Mr. Philip Gibbs 
and Dr.Souttar h^ve described his heroic action ^at the 
Battle of DiJcmude 6n jhe 22nd of October, 1914, when 
he went into the cellars of tlie burning and^ toppling 
^own Hall to jjescpe the wounded. And from that day 
to this the whole Corps — old^v6lunteers and new — has 
covered itself "With ^ory. 

On ^r two chauffeurs, Tom and Bdrt, the glory lies 
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qum; thick. “ Tdin ’’ (if I may quote from, my own 
story of the chauffeurs) ‘‘ Tom was in the battle of 
Dixmude. At the drder of his commandant he ,droxe 
his car straight into the thick of it, over the ruins* of a 
shattered house that blocked the way. He waited with 
his car while all the bombs that he had ever dreamed of 
crashed around him, and houses flamed, and ‘■tottered 
and fell. ‘ Pretty warm, ain’t it ? ’ was^Tom’s comment. 

“ Four days later he was waiting at Oudekappele 
with his car when he heard that the Hospital of Saint- 
Jean at Dixmude was being shelled and that the Belgian 
military man who had been sent with a motor-car to 
carry off- the wounded had been turnedr back by the 
fragment of a shell that dropped in front of him. Tom 
thereupon drove into Dixmude to the H;>spital of Saintr* 
Jean and removed from it two wounded soldiers and iwo 
aged and paralysed civilians who had sheltered there, 
and brought them to Fumes. The military ambulance 
men then followed his lead, and the Hospital vn^as emptied. 
That evening it was destroyed by a sheik • ' 

“ And Bert — it was ^Bert who dr^we^his ambulance 

A ^ o ^ 

into Rams-Kappele to the barricade by the railway. 
It was Bert who searched in a shell-hole to pick out three 
wouiaded from among thirteen dead ; who with the help 
of a Belgian priest, carried the three several yards to his 
car, qnder fire, and who brought them in safety, to* 
Fumes.” 

And the others, the ^Brave “Chaplain,” and “Mr. 
Riley,” and MK Lambert,” hav£ also 'proved : them- 
selves. 

ii 
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^ *But when I think bf the Corps it ie»/hiefly of thei^nr 
field-women that I think — the two women of Per- 
v^se,’’ .and the other two who jclined them at their 
dangerous fosie. 

Both af Fumes and Pervyse they worked all night, 
looking after their wounded ; sometimes sleeping on 
straw inr» a room shared by the Belgian troops, when 
there was no otter shelter for them ir# the bombarded 
town. One of thenv has driven a heavy ambulance 
car — in a pitch-black night, along a road raked by shell- 
fire, and broken here and there into great pits — to fetch 
a load of wounded, a performance that would have 
racked the nerves of any male chauffeur ever born. 
She has dri%fen the same*car, alone ^ with five German 
^prisoners for her passengers. The four women served 
at I4rvyse (the town nearest to the firing-line) in “ Mrs, 
Torrence^s ’’ dressing-statiofi — a cellar only twenty 
yards behin^ the Belgian trenches. In that cellar, eight 
feet square •and lighted and ventilated only by a slit 
in tile wall, twodived for three weeks, sleeping on straw, 
eating what y;iey ^ould get, drinking water that had 
passed through a cemetery where *nine hundred Germans 
are buried. They had to burn candies night and day. 
Here the wounded were brought as they, fell in* the 
trenchjss, and wore tended until the ambulance came to 
takj them to the base hospital &t Fumes. 

Day in, day out, and all night long, with Barely an 
Interval for a wash or a change^ of clothing, the women 
stayed, on, tluifltwo ^Iw^ys, and the fdur often, till the 
engineers built them a little hut for a dressing-station ; 
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stayed till tfvj? Germans shelled them out of thei/ 
little hut. 


This is only a p^rt of what they have done.. Thje 
finest part will never be known, for it was done irf soli- 
tary places and in the dark, when special correspondents 
are asleep in their hotels. There was no limelight on 
the road between Dixmude and Fumes, or among the 
blood and straw dn the cellar at Pervy^e. 

And Miss Ashley-Smith (who is aow Mrs. McDougall) 
— her escape from Ghent (when she had no more to do 
there) was as heroic as her return. 

Since then she has gone back to the Front and done 
splendid .Service in her own Corps, the Fir^t Aid Nursing 
Yeomanry. ^ 


July isth, 1915. 


M. S. 
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madaMe ALBANESI 
MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 
DOUGLAS SLADEN 

F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
M. R. WILLCOCKS 

H. B* SOMERVILLE 
EDGAfi. JEPSON 
ISA^L C. CLARKE 
TOM GALLON 
BERTA RUCK 

G. B. BURGW 

H. GRAHAME RICHARDS 
MRS. C^m’pBELL §RAED^ 

MRS. HUGfi PRASER and 

Ajrtis YORKE • 



New 6s. Novels. 

Women 
aitd Tirikothy 

^ By H. B. SOMERVILLE 

, Author of “ Ashes of Vengeance ” ' ' 

5th Edition 

This new novel, by the author of that su&es?ful his- 
torical romance, ** Ashes of Vengeance,** describes the 
adventures — love and otherwise-^of Timothy, Lord Ford- 
ley, who sets out to free his brother from an undesirable 
attachment. Thd* results of Timothy*s ritorts to help his 
friends are not as excellent as his intentions, and lead him 
into various complicated situations, which he successfully 
meets with the help of a keen sense of humour. 

The women are — WQUien, and some of them give 
Timothy very bad times, indeed ; but in the end Providence, 
with unexpected kindness, rewards him ^with the hand 
— and heart — of one who is his 'dea of ali that gift 
from heaven '' should be. 

The Three Sisters 

^ By MAY SINCLAIR 

Author of The Judgment of Eve,*' “The Di^infc Fire,* 

“ The Corabincd Maze,’* etc. 

•3rd LUrsTd ClIitiod 

** Once again Miss Sinofair has shown us among the 
women-writers of the she can be acclaimed without rival. 

' The Three Sisters * has most of the attributes of greatness.** 
— Standard. 

^ As nearly perfect as a novel may be.'* — Westminster 
Gazette, * , • \ » 

** The boldest and most challenging of all h^ books. 

* The Thre^, Sisters * is almost without a flaw and bumc with 
a clear flame, that if it is not genius is as near it as any woman 
of Miss Sinclair's generation has attained. News, 

“ We have ha^ many^ a successful no'^^ frota that clever 
authoress Miss Sinclair, but none mSre brilliant timx * The 
Three Sisters.* T^e book'is one to read, and, wh^ teacLJt 
will leave its mark." — Worl^ 



N^w 6s. Novels. 

The. Wisdom 
of Pamafis . . 

By'^LUCAS MALET 

^Author of “Sir Richard Calmady/' 

The abdW long novel, which is the fruit of some years 
of thought and work, will most probably prove to be the 
author^s befit and most important work of fiction. 

The scene of^jthe first portion of th^ novel is laid in 
Northern India, where Damaris Verity's father, a famous 
soldier of the Mutiny, occupies a distinguished command. 

The scene afterv^ards changes to the neighbourhood of 
Marychurch, an ancienPt seaport town on the English 
south coast, where General Verity owns a smalUproperty. 
Here Damaris passes her gi^hood, and learns much about 
m^n and things not, perhaps, usually known by young 
ladies of her age. The novel should be interesting as 
indicating the social conditions which have gone far to 
products in this country the Feminist movement of, the 
present day. 

Meava- 

By DOROTHEA CONYERS 

Author of “The Strayings of Sandy,“ 

• • ™ 

In her new book-, “ Meave,” the popular author of 

“ Th^ Strayings of SanSy,” etc* has given us ajnother 
sporting novel. But instead of the scene being laid in 
Ireland, " Meave"” and her maij go “to England, where 
they upset the wiill-ordered wafs of a bag household, and 
bring -a crusty old man back to a love of. snort. 



New 6s, Novets, 


The Hei^b of 
Healing ^ 

^ By G. B. BURGJN 

Author of ‘*The Shutters of Silence.” ^ 

“ The Herb of Healing/* Mr. G. B. Burgin*s latest 
story of Four Corners, deals with the Canadiai)i Indians* 
Wonderful herb, which is an infallible cure for mortal 
sickness. The secret of this magic plant is religiously 
guarded by them and known to very few. Here we have 
the love affair of young Mr. Fiske with the accomplished 
Miss Lelota Lunn, and Old Man*s and Ikey*s efforts, 
assisted by “ Miss Wilks **. and a lo^^ely Indian girl, Pahne- 
wuska, to save a dying young ** school marm ** by means 
of the ma|ic herb. Ikey and Old Man set out in 
search of*‘*the herb of healir^,** and meet with many 
adventures in their quest. The story, though abounding 
in humour with its tender and touching episodes, strikes 
a muph graver note than Mr. Burgin usually affects. 

Candytuft— 2I1CI Edttfon 

I Mean Veronica 

sO MABEL BARIOe'S-GRUNDY 

Author of “Hilary on Her Own,’' “The Third Miss Wenderby, ” etc. 

Excellent light reading. The reader has a very pleasant 
time of it, farcical comedy being nn . the ascendant. It is 
excellent fooling, and onerenjoys it amazingly/* — Pall Mall 
Gazette , ' - 

" A merry little farce, written with keea observation and 
drawing of character.** — ^^ctator, 

*' Begins as a mild comedy and ^oes on to develop into 
roaring fmxe ** — Evening Standard, 



I^w 6s. Novels. 


Salshaws 

By BARONEr% VOI^ HUTTEN 

Author of Sharrow/' 


Those who have had the privilege of reading the 
Baroness von Hutten’s new novel, “ Balshaws,” are agreed 
that the plot she has evolved is one of the best that she 
has ever had. The author’s gift of making her characters 
live is well exemplifiec} in the present story. The book is 
about the same lengtli as “Sharrow" (now in its gth 
edition), and the delightful thing about it is, that Sandy is 
introduced into it incidentally, as is also Pam 1 and who 
will not be glad to see a little more of that immortal 
lady ? ‘ • 

Through the Ages, 
Beloved 

A Romaftce of Japan 

By H. GHAHAME RICHARDS 

Author of “ Lucrezia Borgials One Love/’ 

In this stcry Iheddoa of reincarnation plays an im- 
portant part. The her5, Kanaj^, who has been through 
the Russo-Japanese war, is a student of occult things. 
The object of his^ adoration is a Ipveiy girl, whom he knew 
in a former incaihati^n. It is^a love i;omance of modern 
Japan, beautifully told * and the qualit]^ and colour in the 
descripfion^ of scenct y and life are charming* 



New 6s. Novels. 


ilis Gei^man 
Wife 

By DOUGLAS 8LADEN 

Authoi of “ His Japanese Wife.” * 

The story of an Englishman married^ to a 'German 
woman in the days before th^ war. It gives her trials 
and disappointments, and is a faithful picture of the 
life which may be expected from a**mixed marriage. 
Incidentally, there are many comparisons of the different 
ways in which things are done in the two countries. This 
book will be a distinct departure ip style from the military 
novels with which Mr. Sladen has won his popularity 
recently-!-'* The Tragedy of the Pyramvls " and " The 
Curse of the Nile." It will §e more in the iyle of the 
most successful of all his novels — his famous " Japanese 
Marpage," of which more than 120,000 copies have been 
sold. 

Whose Name 
is Legion , _ 

' By ISABEL 0 . CL- rlKE 

Author of “By the Blue Rivei.” 

this ‘story the ^author deals with Catholicism and 
Spiritualism as opposirig forces!. The story reveals an 
intimate krmwledge of spiritualistic stances, and ‘Ishows 
the results of dabbling in the occult oout of curiosity 
a love of power. The aiei^hor unhesitatingly opposes such 
practices, and is 6 n the side of sanfty and goodness* The 
plot te certainly interesting, and the^story is written with 
distinction, and has an arresting qudity. 



New 6s. Novels. 


The Blue Horizon 

* By H. de V^RE STAC^pOLE 

Author of “ The Blue Ifagoon/’ 

^ # 

Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole has done nothing better than 

Blub Waters/’ In it, as in The Blue Lagoon,'" he 
displays his unequalled gift of conveying the feeling of 
wind, water and salt spray. There is summer life on the 
Florida Coast, •centring round a fishing club frequented 
by rich Americans in. quest of Tarpon, that gigantic fish 
which is the big game ” of the sea. There are few 
things more exciting than the description of fishing for 
Sea Bat. The real purpose, however, is the lover interest, 
which is hardly less exciting than the sportiifg element. 


Change 

By M. P. WILLCOCKS 

Author of “ Wings of Desire. ” 

Chj’^ige " is«no comed^f of manners, but a tragi- 
comedy of the passions in wfiich the humour is mainly 
supplied by the groups of amused spectators, especially 
by the ironic Professor who watches Starre, the hero, 
seekyig fou the* woman he cannot see, betause sH| stands 
precisely on his own tevel. I» this testing of John Starre' s 
folly lies the irony of a book which showsniow Everything 
in these days%pe!ls Change," the raising of new standards 
and the passing of qjd ideaft ; so that even before the 
great war the former . thing? were passing, or had even 



New 6s. Novels. 


The Princess of 
Happy ^hance' 

By TOM GALLON 

r Author of “Tatterley.” 


This last novel of the late Tom Gallon is^ perhaps, the 
happiest story, in the best sense of the word, and one 
of the longest that he has giVhn us. It is all cbmpact 
of dreams and \\^himsicality and mooulight. Lucidora 
Eden had fed her starved young soul on dreams of great- 
ness, of Princes and Princesses. Doomed to a life of 
drudgery, she yet hoped and prayed passionately for the 
one thing every human soul demands : her hour of life 
— real and strong and full. And the story tells how 
Lucidora gpt her hour — suddenly and wonderfully ; how 
she reached to dizzy heights,^ and came*' to balance a 
crown — sometimes at not quite the correct angle — on her 
young head ; how she toppled down from the heights an(5 
lost the crown and found something better. 

THe Courtship of 
Rosamond Fayre 

§y BETTfA RUCK 

(Mfs. Oliver Onlcus* 

Authoi of Ofiicial Fiancee. ” 

^ ^ 4th 

This sweetly treated comedy oj love," written irf much 
the sam^ vein as Mrs. Olfver Onions’ first and very .suc- 
cessful noveC His Official Fiancee,” now in its 4 th 
large edition, is a country house romarfce,^and is entirely' 
modern. It is expected tliat tljfs rom€nce will be as 
popular as her firsts book, which is hS.ving a large sale in 
its Colonial form, , ‘ ‘ 



New 6s. Novels. 


A Bride -of 

the Plains . *" 

By BARONESS ORCZV ' 


Author of “The Scarlet Pimpernel,’' etc. 


This new novel is a companion novel to the author’s 

phenomenally popular “ A Son of the People.” Like the 

latter novel, it deils ^ith peasant life in the Lowlands of 

Hungary — some considerable time before the#outbreak of 

the present )Var, which these humble, ignorant folk neither 

understand nor ever desired. The actual story is con- 
* ' 

cenied with the love of a young peasant lad for a beautiful 
gi4 ji his native village, and his separation from her 
while he is compelled to do his two years’ military service. 

He is reported dead, and she yields to the desire of her 
parents anii^ls abou^ to plight tier troth to%a rich young 
farmer of the neighbourhood when her former lover 
returns. In that^ country, where tempers^ run high and 
passions are* to a grejit extent^ uncontrolled, drama and 
tra|edy naturally follow on such a coinpiicatibn. The 
•dramatic climai of the story is brought about through the 

treachery of a handJoiife and young Jewish girl, and the 

* 

passionate jealousy |>1 her ovrn fiancee £ftid of her people. 



New 6s. Novels. 


vLady Bridget in the 
Never-Ndyer Land 

By Mr»s. CAMPBELL PP.aSd 

Author of ** FugiUve Anne,” etc, * 

Lady Bridget O'Hara, fascinating, gifted and uncon- 
ventional, scorns the marriage' system as practised lu 
modem London, and goes to Australia, disillusioned, in 
quest of other distractions than love. Ilere she meets a 
nne specimen of an Australian bushmar?,, and, attracted by 
his personality, by the open-air life of freedom and adven- 
ture, she marries and settles down with him in the Never- 
Never Land. It is the ^story of conflict between a 
daughter o^ the old civilization, with its traditions and 
customs, and a son of the new, with its unfettered outlook 
and ideals. * 


The Gillingham Rubies 

, By EDGAR JEP&ON 

Author of “ The Lady Noggs 

The story of an exciting struggle between an ebullient 
and vehement young American millionaire, and a brilliant 
lady criminalj,of a European reputation for ingenious and 
daring coups. The struggle is waged round the Gillingham 
Rubies, which she has planned to steal, and the scene is 
laid in Gillingham Castle, during a house-party. The 
stnig^e is waged with varying fortune^, and more than 
one of the Guests of the Marquis qf Gillingham fah under 
suspiciop of being concerned in the plot. But the my^ery 
is upheld tiirnearly the end of the book. The battle for 
the Rubies is relieved by a very cltar^iing love affaif 
which runs through the 'whole ^tbry, by many caustic 
pictures of the faslSionable world, aifd it is further- bright- 
ened by innumerable touches of Mr! Jepson's incomg^able 
humour. ** 



Nhw 6s. Novels. 


The Great Age 

‘ ^By J. C. Sf^AITH 

Author of “Broke of Co\vnden.“ 

attempt to introduce Shakespeare into a novd 
would seen to be daring, if not courting disaster, but 
Mr, Suaith, in The Great Age/' has succeeded where 
others wouldT have failed^because he has given us also 
^ romance teeming with exciting incident. Readers of 
Dumas know fhll well that fiction •dealing with past 
times can be made to live, especially when well-known 
historical personages are portrayed. Without in any way 
suggesting an imitation of that French writer's work, we 
think that readers of ^ The Grdht Age will find it as of 
absorbing interest and containing all the go ** of a book 
by Dumas. • 

The Sunlit Hills 

By MADAME ALBANESI 

Author of 

“The (ilad Heart/^ “The Stiv:>ngest of All Things/’ 

• “Poppies in the Coin/’ etc. 

The story of the gradual avtakening of a young man 
(whose naturally fine character’ is swampe*8 beneath a 
condition of selfishness, luxurious living and indifference) 
to the stern realities and duties of existence, Toby 
Settringham is popular in society — a ^endthi^ft, a 
gambler, an idler, but, wthal, a *very charming individual, 
whcf deliberately marries a girl whom he does not love 
entirely becausf^ s»he is very rich. The novel deals 
graphically with jthe result o^4:his marriage, and is full 
of incident and social Scenes, all sketched in with that 
natujr^ness, sureness of touch and charm which is so 
peculiarly characterfstic this author’s work. 
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New 6s. Novils. 


'The Pagans 

By MRS. HUG^ FRASER and HUGH FRASER 

Joint Authors of “The Queen’s Peril/’ etc. 

f' 

This is a convincing piece of work, containing some 
very powerfully written chai^xter studies. The domfc 
nating woman character is a society greature, who is 
more interesting than pleasant, but the two girls, Nita and 
Connie, are delightful each in their ‘Own way, and the 
men are well drawn and convincing. This is a book that 
any man or woman of tjfcie world ..will enjoy. The work 
of these writers is sufficiently well appreciated to need 
any special recommendation. 

Her Measure 

, By CURTIS YORKE 

Author of “ The Girl in Grey,’’ etc,^ 

Curtis Yorke has written many successful novels^ and 
her latest, Her Measufe,'" is perhaps, one fit her be§t 
In common with all hef other books, it shows thoughtful 
and conscientious work, and the interest, beginning on 
the ^st page, holds the reader to the end. The plot 
turns on a freakish whim on the p^ri of the heroine, 
Corinth Linton— and its^ results.’ There is an incpve 
realism " in Ihe scenes describing what befell her at 
Thorghyll, a gloomy old mansion in ih^ wilds of York-^ 
shire. The dialogije throu^out is j^mitkably good, and 
the book is certain to widen the author’s already large 
circle of .readers. 



New 6s, Novels. 


Loneliness 

* , * By R. y. BEESON 

Author of “ Come Rack! Cone Rope ' ’’ 

' -ifS Hhe last novel of that gifted writer, the late Monsignoj 
Benson, Loneliness ” would have been sure of a cordial recep- 
tion. But we would not be surprised if this book takes the highest 
place among the author’s novels of modern life. It is a story of 
(renunciation, beautifully toIdfSnd finished in style. The heroine, 
an itresistibly cl\§irming girl, is destined, l^y her supreme gift of 
song, to become a prima donna. The characterisation of the 
principal persons in fche kory is masterly. 

ROBERT HUGH BENSON’S NOVELS 

Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

ODDS FISH! 6th l-arge Edition 

INITIATION 5th Large Edition 

' Also popular edition, i s. net. , 

AN AVERAGE MAN 7th Large Edition 

'' , Also popular edition, I5.net. 

COME RACK! COME ROPE! 10th Large Edition 

• , Also populai edition, IS. net, 

THE NECROMANCERS 

Also popular editions, and IS. neff^ 

THE DAWN OF ALL 

Also popular edition, 7d. net. 

THE. CQWAfiD 

popular edition, 6d. 

NONE OTHER GODS 

^ r popular edition, 7d. net. 

A WINNOWING„ .• 

Also popula.* -eiJitions, 6d., 7d. a^'d is. net 

THJ. CONVEJ^TIONALISTS 

In popular edition only, 6d. 



New 6s. Novels. 


The Lady of the Reef 

By FRANKFORT MOORE 

Author of ‘*T Forbid the Banns’’ 


The love story which forms the basis of this novek* 
does not run smooth throughout its courser When W^ter 
Massaroon, a young painter fresh from ^is success in Paris, 
comes to a village on the north coast of Ireland, and meets 
his fate in the form of th^ fascinaUng Lady of the Reef, 
whose solitary life knows only the occasional excitement 

of a shipwreck on the dangerouswcks in front' of her home, 

$ 

he is well aware of the fact ; but against the realization of 
his hopes he finds an obstacle of a formidable character. 
Of the two heroines in this romantic story it is difficult 
to say which is the more fascinating ; boih^are certdniy 
among the most womanly of the author’s creations. . • 


Thp Money Master 

* f 

tBy SIR •GILBERT PARKER 

r> 

® € * 

Author of *‘Tht Saats of the Mighty.” 


A long and iiiportant novel Sy this distinguished 
novelist will be ready in the early.auttfmn. 



The PatHzi Memoirs 

A R^oman Family under Napoleon 

(1796— 1815) 

By THE MARCHESA MADDALENA* PAffilZI. 

Translated by Mrs. HUGH FRASEfl, 

ft 

of “ A Diplomatist's Wife m Japan," “ Italian Yesterdays," etc 
With an Histoiical Introduction by John Fraser. 

Jn^my doth^syilt^ with 17 tllnsttaiions, fronttsl'iece in 

colours I is. 6d. net* 

© 

This volume throws a vivid light — full of intimate human 
interest — on Napoleonic tyranny and brutal dealing with 
what he considered dangerous* and recalcitrant Catholics. 
He did not even exclude the Pope himself. '?he volume is 
based on the Journals and coirespondence of the Marchese 
Jiovanni Patrizi, his wife the Pnncess Cunigonda of Saxony, 
*and o.ne of his sons. It recounts the heroic stand made by the 
Marchese for liberty to educate his owm children, his iifiprison- 
men*., the sequestration of the family estates, the removal, under 
compulsion, of the children from Italy to France, and the 
fruy;less efforts of his '.vife to get m touch with him. It is a 
contribution to history as well as to that body of literature 
dealing wd;h the intimate aspeg:s of humai^ife. Although 
called a translation, no one knowing Mrs. TTugh Fraser’s 
work will need to be told that it is no ordinary tianslation. 
Mrs. Fraser has herself written illuminating ^connectj|ig links 
and added notes" and elucidations, while the introduction has 
bten written by a keen student of the Napoleonic era. The 
documents were collected by the Marchesa l\^addalena Patrizi 
through a long^oriod of industrious research both m Franca 
and Italy, and w^re priivted in fhe “ Mcmorie di Coesa Patrizi ” 
some years ago for family circubhon only. In the present 
wdflK these are offeffed t^ the public for* the first time* 



Indo-China and its 
I^rimitive People. 

By CAPTAIN HENriY BAUDESSOfN 

With 6o Illustrations from photographs by 
the author 

In demy Quo, cloth ^ilt, I6s. net* ^ 

In the course of his travels Captain Baudesson carefully 
observed the curious customs of the Moi and Chams, the uncultured 
p^eople of Indo-China, among whor^he dwelt for a long time. 
The author not only describes their rites and habits, but He enc^a- 
vours to show the origin/)f their ceremonies with thoee of civilization* 
The story of these travels is presented in vivid language and is full 
of local and picturesque colour. The reader is initiated into the 
life of the jungle, in which, day by day, the h^ardy pioneers lived. 
Tigers and elephants were frequently encountered during the 
journey of the mission, and many members of the expedition were 
wounded by the poisoned arrows of the natives, while jungle fever 
and malaria made havoc among them. 

The Kasidah 

of H^ii Abdu El-Yezdi 

A LAY OF TUB fllGHBR LAW 

By SIR RICHARD F. BURTON^'k.C.M.'G. 

Translated and annotated by his Friend F.B. 

WITH A FOREWORD ^BY ROGER I^'GPEN AND 
A Pfcl'RAIT FRONX.t,<pifXE IN PHOIOGRAVURf/ 

IS eauti fully printed on hand-made paper, in foolscap ^vo, limp boards, 
Ss. net. The edition, limited to 50 copies on Japanese vellum, 218* 
^ net., IS all sold, and at a premium. 

“The Kasidah” has been described by ‘^ome of Sir Rfchard 
Burton’s admirers as his mast^-piece, bu? the present edition /s 
practically the firs^ that has been placed within the reach of the 
general public. Originally published in i83o u^der the pseudonym 
of Abdu El-Yezdi, the poem has long been out 'Of print in this 
country. In the United States,* living to an absence of copyright, 
it has enjoyed great popularity in unaumo^ized reprints, perhaps 
because it has appealed strongly to those who belong to the cult. of 
Omar Khayyam, It certainly contains some^jines which are 
worthy bf survival than the rest of Sir Richard's work# 
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Rival Sultanas 

Nell Gwyn^and Louise de Kerouaille ^ 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Author of Five Fair Sisters,’’ “ A Princess of Intrigue,’' &c. 

Witli 24 illustrations including a photogravure frontispieee.% 

© 

» In 1 volume demy ^vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 1 6s, nei 

* 

Of •the numerous miiflf esses of the Merry Monarch, three 
only maintain^ their hold upon his affections for any length 
of time : the Duchess of Cleveland, Nell Gwyn and Louise de 
Kerouaille, Duchess* of Portsmouth, the ancestress of the 
Duke of Richmond. Mr. Noel Williams’ new book treats 
of the two last named ladies, whose perpetual bickerings 
occupied a good deal*of the Klfig’s attention during the last 
year of his life, and afforded a scandahloving public plentiful 
material fo^ gossip. Th(?^ contrast between " pretty, witty 
Nelly," the Drury Lane actress, with her coarse tongue and 
^her generous heart, and the haughty, high-bred, scheming 
Frenchwoman, is well brought out . and the book,* written 
with all tliat accuracy of detail and lightness of touch which 
have secured the author so many readers, cannoi fail to 
interest a vyde public. 


• c 

* 36 th Year of Issue 

The Year’s Art. 1915 

Compiled by A. C. R- GARTER 

• ^ A concise epitome of all iflatters relating to the Arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, .Engraving, and Arcliitecture, and to 
Schools of Dei^g*? which have occurred during the year 1914, 
together with iuformat< 4 on r^j^ecting the events of 1915. 

** , . t 

CfOi'^r S7JCf ihih^ 5 .^. net 

Over %oo pag^s, with Illustrations • 
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The Ruined Cities ol 
North Africa 

By RAGNAR S^,URZENB£CK^ 

With ethout do Illustrations from nhotoaraphs printoti 
on art paper. 

Demy Svo, cloth gilt, i6s. net. 

f * 

Dr. Sturzenbecker's name is well known tlyoughout 
Europe as one of the leading authorities on the ancient 
civilizations of North Africa. But it will undoubtedly come 
as a surprise to some people to lears^how much has been done 
to disinter the relics of the past from the plains of Norfh 
Africa. These excavgLtions have, on the whole, yielded 

g reater treasures than Pompeii and Herculanium, for they 
ave concerned towns of great size anti ynportance whicn 
for centuries have lain hidden under their sandy covering. 
Many editions of Dr. Sturzenbecker’s smaller book have been 
sold in Sweden, but the present volume, which has been 
written specially for the English public, is larger and far more 
important than the author's previous work and will contain 
the latest inform:ition on the subject. 

Twelve Years in Germany 

(1902 - 1914 ) 

By THOMAS F. A. SMITIT Ph.D.,- 

Lecturer in the Univer.-ity of Erlangen. 

In cr. Svo, doth gilt, 6s. net. , 

This book separates ilsell from the many books already 
published on Geps^any. It is wf/itten by one* who over ^consider- 
ate period of years and in a special capacity has had the 
opportunity of studying the German ]icople and forming reliable 
conclusions about them. Dr Smith held the position of English 
Lecturer Erlangen from 1906 until his return# to England a few 
months ago owing to the warr He acquii»cd il*al oommamd of 
the German language written an|J spoken, f;aiiied an exact know- 
ledge of Germany’s* school system and universities, and madc*i 
special study of national social and pri’f*ate life on which he 
lectured. He knows every German State and .pu^dreds of their 
towns and villages ; he has enjo]^ 3 d the personaUacquaintance of 
thousands of Teutons ; h^ has been for on end in the huts of 

peasants and treated as a welcome guest in 'the homes of the rich; 
he is in fact particularly well equipped for nmking this valuaWh 
contribution towards the proper understanding of modern ^ermany. 
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Moi^ 

JtaUan Yesterdays 

Rv HI 


By Mrs. HUGH FRAStR 

Author of “ A Diplomatist’r*\Vi?e in Japan,” ^c. 

With 1 6 photogravure illustrations 

In demy 8w, cloth gilt and gilt tcp^ 16s* net. 


Owing to the most cordial reception of Mrs. Fraser’s “Italian 
Yesterdays/’ it has been decided to bring out another volume on 
lines precisely similar to those of the first book. Although Rome 
i^ naturally tlje central point m the present, as it was in the 
former, volume, the author doe-^ not *l3y any means restrict 
herself to the Eternal City, but wanders pleasantly from the 
Sabine Hills to xs^aples, and from thence to Venice and other 
Italian towns. Mrs Fraser tells in her delightfully fresh manner 
the story of Fatli'r Mastai, who later ascended the Papal throne 
as Pius IX. Besides dealing wi«i many other places and people, 
she has chapters on St. Gregoiy the Great, and Queen Joan of 
Naples. Th^ book is something more than an olla podrida^ for 
every page *is savoured by* Mrs. Fraser’s delightful personality, 
and, occasionally, with her personal reminiscences ; it will, in fact, 
be found in every way as attractive as her first volume of “ Italian 
Yesterdays.” 


Robert Hugh Benson: 

- An Appreciation 

. By 01 IVE KATHARINE PARR 

* * 

Author ol ** A Red Handed Saint,” ‘‘ Back Slum Idylls. “A White 
Handed Saint,” etc. ' * ' ^ 

In foolscap Svo, cloth giU, 3s. 6<i. net. 

With illustfations, * 

^ Monsignor Behst^ published his own confessions sometime 
before his lamented death, but it has remained for others to 
describe his pei;sona*l charm and sympathy. In this little 
book Miss Pa^r has given us a description of Monsignor Hugh, 
and a record of" his work at*l?unt*ngford. Such a task could 
nofhave fallen int?b»*better hands tl^an this writer’s whose 
exceptional literary Jgifts are videly known and appreciated, 
cKjpecially in the fatho^ic world. 
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HUTCHINSON'S NATURE LIBRARY. 

Each in large crown 8w, cloth gilf OSi net. 

With numerous lllustratioiwj^ 


^ A new series of books on Natural History and other kindred subjects, 
written by experts In popular lang-uaiare, but with strict accuracy In de^nllit 


The Courtship of A&imuls 


2Ad Lftffe Edition 
Just readiy 


By P. W. PYCRAFT, A.L.S., P.Z.S., Zoological Department^ B^tlsh Museum. 
Author of “ A History of Birds,” “ Stj>ry of Reptile Life,” etc* 


With 40 plates on art paper 


Messmates : 


A Book of Strange Companionships in Nature 

By fiD\\'ARD 5TBP. F.L.S. 


With 64 Illustrations Irom photoirraphs on art paper 


The Infancy of Animals p.z.5. 

WJth numerous Illustrations on art paper 


THE CUSTOMS OF THE WORLD 

( A Popular Account of the Rites. Ceremonies, Superstitions* and 
most Interesting Customs of Men nnd Women in alt Countries 


Edited by ^WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A., F.R.G.S.J F.RA^. 


With an introduction by A. C. HADDON, M.A., Sc.D., F.R!S.; and with 
Contributions by Eminent Authorities, iaciudi^g '* 


SIR GEORCiE SCOTT. K C.l E 
SIR HARRY lOHNSTON. GCMG 
SIR SVEN HEDIN, Kf 
A C HADDON, FRS 

PROF BALDWIN SPENCER, C M G , 


W W SKEAt. M A , F R A I 
ERNST VON HESSE-VVARTEGG 
EDGAR THURSION, CIE, F.R A I 
DR. KRAME%. 

EARL OF ROHALDSHAYr M P , F F G S 




SIR EVES ARD IM I HORN, K.C M G 
SIR RICHARD TEMPI-H, Bart., C LE. 

G SELIGMANN, M D., I .R.G S. 
HENRI MAIPRE 

ADMIRAL SWINION C HOLLAND 
ilARON Ii NORDENSKIOLD. 

T T ALLDKIDGE, ISO 
R W WILLIAMSON, F R A.I 
CHARLES HOSE, D Sc , F R.G S 
T. ATHOL JOYCE, M A . F.R AJ. 

AND MANY,^ OTHERS 


Cuetome connected with Birth, Courtship, Marriagw Accceeion to Chicftaln- 
ehip. Sport, Dejith. Burial. Relicion, Suoerefition, and many other miscej-* 
ianeout customs connected with the men and t^mmen of all trifees and 


nationalities are included in the feook^ ^ 


Illustrated with over feeautifjR® pictures on a^i paper, and 3f 

COLOURED FES Iron^ paintings specially^affecuted lor this worle. 

In two handwme volumes, decay 4fo^ cloth gtli and gi^ edgrs^ 13St Bd* 

• ' y^er volumet and in various^ leatker bindings. 
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A Voyage 

|h]:ough| Brittany 

By Mrs. LCW|^ CHASE 


In demv Hvo, doth gilt, 7s*6d, net. 


With a map and 64 beautiful illustrations tram photographs. 


In this Vook Mrs. Le^\is Chase Jives an account of an 
•‘inland voyage which she and her husband performed re- 
cently on the river ways through Brittany from St. Malo to 
Rennes, and thence io Brest— 4he Finisterre or Land's End of 
France. They purchased a boat, which thdy stocked with 
provisions, and each night they found some place to pitch 
their tent or some bam where they were allowed to shelter 
themselves. As may be expected, they had many adventures, 
1 ^*ach sometimes appeared humorous and at (^thers the 

o 

reverse, yhe people they encountered, the scenery, villages 

aifd locks innumerable that they passed through on this 

journey jire all described. As^a holiday reswt the coast-line 

of Brittany is of course popular with the En^Ufch^and 

Americans. The interior of Brittany, however, is little 

visited, and w’lf be most interesting to fhose seeking nein 

^fields for tpuring, Especially %f the course of the river is 
• • • 
followed either on the tow-path, or in a rowing boat, as was 

done by the author. Thos^ intending to explore delightful 

parts of Northern prance should ^most certainly procure 

Mrs. Chase's hookm 



Popular Pocket Natvi’fe Bc^ks 

In imall volumet (7i In. by 5 in.), 
rounded corners, BSm net 

TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS 

OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

* *' ,, 

By EDWARD STEP, F L S. Author of Wayside and Woodlan(j| BlcNisoms,*’ 

“Wayside and Woodland Trees,” etc. With 8 coloured plates, and 128 other 
illustrations from photographs on art paper. 

The author has been enjaged for oyer ten jt^ars in securing the NatuYe photo- 
graphs from which a selection has been made to illustrate thi* book. With these, 
In combination with the clear descriptions in absolutely plain, nou '.echnical language, 
the country rambler will be for fhc first time enabled to identify the mushiooms and 
toadstools of woodland, field and wayside • 

ASTRONOMY 

By G. F. CHAMBERS, F R-A.S Wlpi 8 coloured "lates and 358 Illustrations. 

BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

By FRANK FINN, F.Z S, With 12 coloured v'ates. 118 illustrations from photo- 
gragbs, and numerous outline drawings. 

EGGS. AND NESTS OF BRITISH BIRDS 

By FRANK FINN, F.Z.S. With 20 coloured plates, and many other 111 ustiAtibijs, 
both colojj^red and uncoloured, of all the British Birds' Eggs, reproduced from actual 
specimens. ' 

PETS AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 

Byt FRANK FINN, F Z S. With lb7 illustratioiS, ^mostly from photographs, 
including 12 colt^rc^J, plates. : ® 

BRilrSH FRESH-WATER FISHES 

By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With 24 beautiful coloured plates. 

Or V- 

WILD FRUITS of Uie COUNTRYSIDE 

By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., etc. With 36 coloured plaies by tbs 
Author, and 25 illustrations from photographs on a(c paper 

OUR BRITISH TREES ANp ' 

HOW TO KNONV them 

* t> 

By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. With 25& iJluotrations. 


t|lily cut, 
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A FUEE-GU?! of a Vfi. 6d. PH0T0GRAVURE4PICT6RI 

will^>e made ^ each of the purchaseis of the First 60,000 Oftples of Par^ I, 

^IIESSI<S. HUTC^imON & CO. announce ..t^t 
tHey .wiir publish *lh February, Pari I a fascinating 

NEW Work in .about fourteen 7d. fortnightly part% * 

• ^ 

Eehittffi the Glorious 

.HER COUNTRY aad HER PEOPLE 

•• 

The Story of a Brave Nation 

and a Pictorial and Authoritative Record of a 
Fair Countr’” ruthlessly plundered and destroyed* 

m 

^ Written by Eminent Authorities. 

Edited ^ Walter Hutchinson, M.A., F.R.G.S^, F.R.A.l. 

liluitrated with about 600 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES and many FINE COLOUKED PLATES 

The Belgium of yesterday can never be the same again now 
that the invader has swept over it — burning here, destroywig there, 
and ^7illaging everywhere throughout the length and breadth of this 
land. 

The Calthfdrals, Town Halls, Churches and examples of Flemish 
paintings ar« among the wonders that were lately to be seen in 
Belmum. Unhappily, many of these are gone for ever, hut pictures 
of them will be found m the worl^ which is illustrated by a large 
number of beautiful photographs i other illustrations (selected 
from many thousands)', besides Map^. In sh^rt^Jhis work will 
give you the last glimpse before thf^war of this glorious country — 
a treasure-house of art and beauty — which is now a heap^ ISf^itrixis , 
and as a record of what has passed it must be of lasting value.* 

With the expenditure of many thousands o^ pounds* and with 
the agsistan^e of iofnc o^the greatest Jivmg authorities, a sumptucijii 
work has been prepared that will remain a lasting and treasured 
volume thousands of British h<Jmes. 

Hitherto there ha^ been no beautiful and important work 
in the English language on Belgium and her people, and this 
publication wilr form a living monument to the country of the 
bravest nation ever a11i^<i in arms to Great Britain. 

. Orders shoulc?' be plactid at oiAe for Part 1., to secure 
a* copy of the first ^ditio i, which will b» finely printed from the 
onginal blocks on the best art paper. 
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VOLUMES 1 & 2 NOW^READY^ 

The most sumptuous Historical Work ev^r produced 
and a Standard and Art Work for every horn 

, HUTCHINSoIrS 

History of the Nations’ 

A popular concise, pictorial, and authontat^e 
account of each Nation from the earliest Umes 

to the present day. ^ ^ 

Edited by WALTER .HUTCHINSON, M.A., E.R^-G-S.. F.RXI., 

BAPRISTER-AT-LAW, 

WRITTEN THROUGHOUT BY EMINENT HISTORIANS 

The work when complete will comprise 4 handsome volumes in demy 4to, and 
contain over 3,000 lUustrafions, 50 coloured Plates and many Maps. 

The prile per volume in vaiious bindings is as folio wj. 

f 

Cloth, richly gilt & gilt edges, 10/6 net | Half Red Persian, richly gdt&xilt edges, 13/0 net 
Half Green Morocco do. 12/8 net ' Full Morocco do. 1 8/0 net * 

Contributions to VoL A t 

The Egypfians-Prof. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., Litt.O., LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.8., P.S.A. 
The Chinese— Prof. N. A. CiLES, M.A., LL.D. 

The Indian^ -Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., O.I.E., F.R.C.S. 

The Babylonians and Hittites— LEONARD W. KiNC, M.A., F.8.A. 

The Assyriane-LEONARO W. KiNC, M.A., F.S.A. 

The Nations of Asia Minor— LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.S.A. . 

The Creeks -Prof. il. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., C.V.O., D.D.^ D.C.L. 

TheVhoenlcians & Oarthagrlnlans-Prof. J. P. MAHA^FY, M.A., O.V.O., D.D., D.O.L. 

* ^ Contributions to Vol. //. 

.vProf. J. S. REID, M.A., LL.M., LItt.D. 

The Romans : Eastern EmpIre—EDWARD FOORO 
The Jews— Or. ISRAEL ABRAHAMS 

The Pereiatis & The Pdirthiane-Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bail^ C.I.E,, F.R.Q.S^. 

The Japanese-Prof. JOSEPH HENrV LONGFORD 
The French-ARTNUR HA88ALL, M.A. * ' 

This Work contains thousands of beautiful illusH ations of scenes in the history 
of each nation by famous Artists both old and modern, inclu|*ing many hundreds 
of pictures executed specially for the ^ 

f ft 

Mow belngr Issue^l In Fortnigrhtly ^rts at 7cl. not 

A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE WJJH EVERY PART, 
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Marveli of Insect Life 

B^EDWiS/^a STEP, F.L.S., &c 

Author ot Wayslde'and Woodla^ Blossoms/ 

‘Wayside and Woodland Trees," e c 


With 12 BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATES and 636 
ILLUSTRA Tip NS reproduce!/ from photographs and 
Di^awings specially exocuted for^the work. 

Now Ready in <5ne Hand^^orne Crown 4 to Volume, 

I os. 6d. net. 


Ill# dim oi thr uoik ib to introduce to the gci^ral rp.adar , 
mobt mdr\ell^a and int€ resting tacts in the habits .and ^ructure 
ol Insects trom all j-arts ot^the world To this end the use ot 
scientific phiastolog> has been tn*irtl^ abaiid led and the facts 
have been stated with the s inphcitv md directness with which an 
observant travcl’er would describe the h ibits and rustoms oi 
btr^i ^ races with whom ht had dwelt Man), oi the well authen 
tieated disc tries of modern natuiahsts in rtspeet fo Insect 
intelligence a{id marvellous habits nave never been set forth in a 
lorm^to make th^m accessible to thi non scientific readn so that 
the subscriber to this wiyk will he|e find much that is absolutely 
novel whilst the famuiu-r facts ol I^st I natural liis tpr^, with which 
ht was made acquainted in his \out*i will be found restated with 
ht fuller and ek irei un lerstandmg that modern r^Sffireh has 
given to them Ihe extensive employment ot photography in 
deputing tlu fornis#tnd manners ot tht Insects ttescnbcd fivts the 
present workman advi-ntage m the matt rs oi aecuiac' and btaut) 
o^er all its prtdt^essois* • 

• • 

Ihe Editor Mij, 1^0 % a kd bitp 1 I b to whosi pt.n most of 
ttu letterpress is id ire has been an observe! and student of Insect 
life trem boyhood •and tju. popift?!rity#of his many works in other 
Jsranchts of nature know^dge is a guaranty that it will be at once 
readable and accurate^ 
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THREE INTERESTING 

JWAR BOOKS 

ARE BEING READ ; 

fey Et'ERYONE. 

? ' Each in Cro. 8vo. Coloured 

2 r Cover, is, net, « 


■ 1 - J - 

“THE ‘SECRET VHITE PAPER” 

GERMANY’S GREAT LiE 

The Official (merman Justification of tly? SVar, 
Exposed and Criticized by . 

DOUGLASES LADEN 

This German boqk was printed in English and circulated Under 
the title of Trath about Germany/* with the object of influencing 
America against Great ib'itain. By a lu:ky chance it is now 
sible to give it to the British public, -word for word, notwithstanding 
that every precaution was taken to prevent a fnngle copy from 
entering this country. 


^ The on(jin of von Bernhardi’s Gospel of Inhum'"^ity. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT 

KING OF PRUSSIA ; and 

The Life of Frederick the Great 

By HEINRICH VON TREITSChKE 

N^ow for the first time translated into^English. Edited with a 
Topical Historical Intr«>daction byH30UGLi^*S SLADEN- 

THE STORY OF 

THE, HONS 

As told by EDWARD GIBBON 

The Germans, by their inhuman methods of warfare, have 
been designated The Moderiv Iffuns. This thrilling narrative tells 
how THE HUNS, by thj nature of their deeds, earned an un- 
dying reputation for ijifamy of the moW awful character, -and how 
the civilization and ^rts of G’reece were devastated by the* bar- 
barian scourge of Scythia and G^rm;iny. T’ 
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Ifutchifisofl*^ Is.. Net Novels for* 1915 

Volumes 

ia ciU^wtJ SvOf^^Ivtn^ilt, with pictorial wrappers. 

By iWr ■ CBOKER 


Lismoyle 


Bj the Autboj of 
“In Olii Madias,” etc 


By BERTA RUCK 

(Mrs, Ohver Onion*) 

His Official Fiancee 


■By. ^ARONESS VOlS HUTTEN 

Maria . 

^harrow 

t 

. By R. H. BENSON 
An Average Man 

By tli, \ut1»r 

" Come Kaik^ (Jouie Hope ! ” et> . 

By S. R. CROCKETT ; By H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
Sauiy’s Love Affair ‘children of thf 

By lAe Author of 
The Lil^c !-' lubollue^” etc ^ 

By Mrs. HUGH FRASER and 
tiUGH FRASER 

C..ptain Corbeau’s 
Adventures 


By th« Autiior of ‘‘T'ue Sbip of Oomi,” 
‘The Blue Lagoou,” eto. 

By R. H. BENSON 
Initiation 

By the Author <e»f 
Come RrcV . Oome Ropel" 


Each in crown pifvo, with pictorial paper wrapperPT 

By KATHLYN RHODES 

The Will of Allah 


By the Ati^iior of 
“ The De£?tn'& Joj’eamttfs ’* 

. By RALPH STOCK 

MiafalHa^ By^jtbe aAIioi of 
“ijp'he Byjama Maa.” 

By COSMO hAMpTON 

^jA^atll S day the * Utuor of 
“The inhuite tj||^pac.ty.” 


By FRANK 

Concert, Pitch* 


By the Authoi of 
'* J<et the Roox Fail In," 


By F. BANCROFT 

'Pime and Chance 


B? the Author of 
The Veidt D%vellers.“ 
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HUTCHINSON’S Is. Nk NOVELS 

ALREADY iSSUp < 

Each in erown 8vo, cloth gilt, w*th coloured wrapper. ^ 


R^JBERT HUGH BENSON 
1 The Neciomancerl 
46 Coi?^e Rack ! CoiyJI Rope ! 

^ DOROTHEA CONYERS 
/ , 4 The Strayings of Sandy 
MAUD DIVER 
36 Lilamani 
ROBERT HICHENS 
7 A Spirit in Prison 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
9 The Lordship of Love 

10 The Green Patch 
JEROME K, JEROME 

47 Paul Kelver 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX 

11 The Confessions of § 

Ladies’ Man 
-o.rr^pORT^MOORE 

12 Y Forbid the Banns 
. BARONESS ORCZY 

13 Petticoat Government 

14 The Elusive Pimpernel 

15 *A True Woman 

45 Meadowsweet 


H./)E pRE STAe^OOLK 
f 43 Father O’Flynn 

4llen THORNEYCROFT 

EOWLER 

5 A Double Thread 
Tf'M GALLON,//^ 

6 Tatterlf.)! ^ 

Ei)EN PHILLPOTTS V 

16 The Tl^ree Brother! 

ALLEN RAINE 

17 'For?. Sails 

18 A WelsI^ Singer 

OLIVE SCHREINER 

19 ^The Story of an 

Afric . ‘Farm^ 

KATHERINE CE'GIL ' 

< 20 Max THURSTON 

also ♦ 

OLIVE CHRiSTlAN MALyERY 
35 The Soul Market, 

“ England’s Own Jongle” 


Each in ci^own Si^o, with pictorial paper awers. 


A SPINSTER 

^3 The Truth about MaiV 
F, BANCRa*?J . 

^ 4^ The Veldt Dwellers 

DORO'MeA CONYERS 

42 The Arrival of Antony 

FRANK “DANBY* 

• 26 Let the Roof Fall In 

LUCAS MALET ‘ 

38 Adrian Savage 

ARTHUR MORRISON 

28 Green Ginger % 

W. B. MAXWELL , * 

37 Mrs. Thompson" 

44 In Cotton Wodl 


KATHLVN RHODES 

30 *> Jhe .Desert Dreamers 
H. DE VERB STA^POOLP 

31 The Ship of Coral 
40 The Order of Release 

Mrs. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
49 Mo^te Carlo 
RALP» STO^K 

53 Ole Pyjama Man 
CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 

32 ' Virginia Qf the 

aip Rhodesians 
e^KEBI^ HOWARD 

34 l “ Chicot ” in America 

wilheIm lamszus 

’The Itoian Slaughter-Hofe 
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Iluteijinfton’s 7d.^ Novels 

^ new series of succ^^ful copyright works of Action/ 
Planted clear ^adible type onlgood paper, and ' 
tastefully bound m artVioth andfeold letteriifg. In 
foolscap 8vo, with design^ title-pago and frontispiece 
^ • on art paper and ^rapper in colours 


New Voiu'mes for 1915. 


90 GOLD IN The gutter 
■ ai^IN OLD MAUPAS 

92 THE NECROMANCERS 
109 WHERE COVE LEADS 

93 THE MYSTERY Cfr THE YELLOW 

* -^OOM 

LINKED 'BY FATE . 

• 95 SOUTH SEA TALES . 

96 BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE . 

112 THE ORDER OF RELEASE 
9'.. -.OVE THE TYRANT . 

' 99 -LITTLE* BLUE PIGEON 

100 ^jpRAC^ BLAKE 

101 OUR ADVE*RSARY, . . • . 

102 THE ARRIvJfu cJf ANTONY . 

103 'a SENSE OF HUMOUR . 

104 A GIRL OF SPIRIT . 

105 THE MONOJliNIAC . 

106 cAlvary . ••. / , 

01 . THE SHIP OF CORAL 
1fl7 MIRANDA . 

108 NELL OF 5hORNE ^M!LL»,. 

Ill NONE OTHER GC^S. , 

no’ THE SHAME 0£ MOTLEY’ 


Charles Garvice 
Mrs, Croker 
R, H Benson 
Charles Garvice 

Gastojf Lero^^lpJ 
Charles *Garvice 
Jack London 
Sarah Grand 
H. de Vere Stacpoole 
Charles Gar^ace 
A. (L Hales 
Mis. Wilfrid Waid 
M. E. Braddon 

Dctfothw^onyers 
Cosmo * 

Chailes Garvice 
Emtle Zola 
“ Rita ” 

H* de Ve#e Stacpoole 
M. E. Braddon 
Charles Garvice 
R. H. Benson 
Rafael Sabatini 
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Hutcttinson’s 74 Novels 

VOLUMES ALREAOy^' ISSUED 


I^Jadame AlbanesI 

49 Popples in the Corn 

Mabei Barnes^Grundy 

62 Patricia Plays a Part 
60 The Thud Miss Weuderby 
32 Hilary on Her Own 

Robert Hugh Benson 

28 The Oonventionalistfi 
47 The Dawn of All 
66 A Winnowing 

Jjg^e.Bradtfan 

15 fid tl^ese '/oloM 
41 A Lost Edefl 

G. B. Burgin 

65 Thf King of Foiii Corners 

Rosa Af. Carey 

76 Life’s Trivial liound 
^8 MoUie’s Prince 
2 My Lady Frivol 

Choimondeiey 

Z Pri8ori^i^l^_^ ^ 

Dorothy Conyers 

68 Aunt Jane and (Jude Jame# 

C La(fy Elverton’f EineraUls * 

^ 24 Two Impostors and Tmitei 

09 For Henri and Navarre 

V *, 

B. M, Croker 

6t Th® Serpent’s Toofcis 

Frank Danby 

n l#t Um Eoof f all iB 


y t 

^Alphonse Daudet ^ 

; 84 Fromont Junior and Rlslsr Senior 

A, Conan^Ffoyte 

^7y Sir Nigel ' ^ 

Evelyn Ever^tt^Green 

1 30 The Silver Axe 

86 Mis| Mallory of Mote 

< 

Justus Miles ^orman 

23 The .Stumbling- Bloci. 

Ellen i horneycroft 

37 The FaiiingdoDA' 

I ^88 Place and Po-sver* 

I Mrs. Hugh Fraser 

I 42 A Little (Jrey Sheep 

I Tom Gallon 

72 Meg the Lady 

H. Rider Haggnrd 

40 Fair Marg'jre* 

Cesmo Jiat Hilton 

'.I The riincesa ot New Ton 

Handasyde 

39 Tho Heart of Maryleboa® 

Henry ' Hartand 

17 Thi^Eoyal End 

Anthoyay if ope 

45 The Indi%*8Coa of th® Duoh®»f 

• t® ^ I 

Barotfoss von Hutton 

69 ' 
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Hutchinson’s iK. Novefe' 

v6lUMBS Jl^ADY issue 


"Iptei 4 ’ . 

i4 A. Tellow Aat«r 

46 The Sheei» 

dbromcFlt'^ Jerome 

7 i •They and I • 

8 Tommy Oo • 

'¥¥i»Mam Le Quetex * 

4 The Uuder Se'^tet.jry 
56 Ooufesaious< of . Min 


4 . IV, Marchmont 

ll^ATnu^ for a Throne 
Itlffht of Twoid 

vO’jfB. Maxwell 

# 29 i^oymour Ohariton 


) 


I 


^ Grahame Richards 

85 Lucrezia Borgia’i On© Lov« 


Rafaei Sahatini 

58 Tb» Trampliug of the LfU»« 


Mrs, Baiiiie Saunders 

70 The Lady Q 

20 "I'lie Mayors'^s’s Wooing 
48 The Bride’s Mirrot 


May Sinciair 

80 The Combined Maw 
•33 The Heljiuidte 
34 The l>iMue Fire 


• i/. A, Steuart 

50 The Eternal Quo"! 


/% Fe l^iontresor 

1? -*to 4 he Hipha’ayH and Hedi,'e« 
. he One Wlm Looked On 
. u At the Oro‘'> Beads 

F, F:tankfort Moore 

7i J Forbid thiftbanna 

David Chfistie Murray 

7 A lliHiu^Star ^ 

^dea, Phiiifjotts 

21 The Thie'’ of Virtue 

Richard Pryce ^ 

S7 Jefebel ^ 

5A Ohnstopher 

Alien Kalne 

^"^7 By Befwan :^nk« « 

MrSx Baiiiie Riypoids 

1 Thalasaa • 

10 The Man Who Woo 
84 The Sapreme To«t 


MrSx Thurston 

26 The GfUnblei 
87 Max 

Percy White 

25 Park Lane , 

53 Love and the Poor bnitor 

t g , 

/l|. P. Wiiicooks 

W'ingB of jdSu''- 

Doif Wyiiarde 

22 A Lonclv Littlt" Ladr 1 

i 

Augusta Evans Wiispn 

fAutuor nP “Si ^Ano”) 

57 The Specided Bud 

s^infie Zoia 

1*1* Th©*tadiei’ Paradise 
83^ Thft Mysberies of MarstlUos 
' 88 A Irove Epiaode 



Hutchi^iso nX ^<1. Novels 

j ** 

With attr active pictorial ct ^era la coloura, 

A Series of^^OPYRIGHy NOVELS by the 

Leading Authors, clea'^ ‘y and w<^il printed, 

^ , 

OVER TEN MiJ^XION /.OLD 


New Volumes for 11915 

401 The Cap of Youth Madams Albanesi 

403 The Rescue of Martha F. Frankfort Moore 

403 A Lady of Spain G. B. ^ 

'404 Tv^rozl^ Borgia’s One love H. Graha-^ne Richards 

40s It Wili be All Right Tom Gallon 

406 Tansy * Tickner Edwardes 

407' Pomm’s Daughter Claire de Pratz 

408 Caiihoyle Cardens Efdgar Jepspn 

409 The Second SIghter’s « 

Daughter G. B. Burgin 

Th. H«..ur .1 tl.. lio««, ..ft 

4ri Dr.. i"ttrell’8 First Patient' Rosa N. Carey 

41* The Sinner “Rita ’’ 

s 

413 Tire Dagger and the Cross Joseph Hatton 

414 ^agooning a Dragoon ... £. Livingston Fresco^ 

415 Within the Gates ,G. B^ Burgin 

416 The Carden of Dreams ... H. Gnubame Ridbards 

417 Whitaker’s Dukedom ^dgar Jepson 

418 The Queen’s Sum Traitors... B Livingston Preset 
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